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ANCIENT FRAGMENTS. 



Ph(BNICIAN. 

From Sancboniatho. 

Cbaldmav. 

From Berossus, Abydenus, Megasthenes, Nicbolaus Da* 
masoenus, Hestiseus, Alexander Polybistor, Eupolemu8» 
Tballus, Ctesiaa, Diodorus Siculus, Herodotus, Castor, 
Velleius Paterculus, ^milius Sura, Plinius and Cicero. 

Dtkasties of the kings of Chaldaa, Asstrla, Media, 
Persia, Thebes, and Eotpt. 
From Abydenus, A£ricanus, Eusebius, SynceUus, Castor, 
Ptolemseus, Ctesias, Eratosthenes, Manetho, Josepbus, 
Diodorus Siculus, Herodotus, Tbeopbilus Antiocbenu^, 
Malala, Suidas, Diogenes Laertius, Dicsearcbus, Arta- 
panus, PUto, Pomponius Mela and Barbebrseus. 

Egyptian. 

From tbe Obelisks, Manetho, Cbseremon, Diodorus Sictt« 
lus, Lysimacbus, Polemo, Ptdemseus Mendesiui and 
Artapanus. 

Ttriak. 

From Dius and Menander. 

Carthaginian. 

From Hanno and Hiempsal. 

Indian. 

From Megastbenes and Qitarcbus. 

Atlantic and Panchaan. 

From Marcelltts and Euemerus* 



ANCUNT FKAOIUHTS. 
ObACLBS of ZoBOAgTBR. 

Hbbmbtic, Orphic, Ptthaoobban avd Ttbbhbhuk. 

From the andent and modem Heniietic Books, Hon* 
polio, Chaeremon, Orpheus, Hesiodus, Aristophanes, 
Timotheus, Timeus Locnis, Plato, Amelias, Onomacri- 
tus, I6n, Philopontis, Plutafdius, Ocellus, Aristoteles, 
Suidas and Damascius* 

Chbokolooical. 

From Berossus, Seneca, Censorinos and Theon Alex- 
andrinus. 



INTRODUCTORY DISSERTATION. 



In presenting this collection of Ancient Frag- 
ments to. the world, some explanation of what is 
comprehended under that title may not be deemed 
unnecessary. We are accustomed to regard the 
Hebrew scriptures, and the Greek and Latin 
writings, as the only certain records of antiquity : 
yet there have been other languages, in which 
have been written the annals and the histories of 
other nations. Where then are those of Assyria 
and Babylon, of Persia and Egypt and Phoenicia, 
of Tyre and Carthage ? Of the literature of all 
these mighty empires, where are even the remains? 
It will, no doubt, tend to excite some reflections 
of a melancholy cast, to look on this small volume 
as an answer. That all such ' remains are con- 
tained in it, I should be unwilling to assert : yet, 
with some diligence and research, I have not been 
able to increase its size with other fragments, 
which I could consider sufficiently authenticated. 
It was my wish to have included in this col- 
lection all the fragments of the earlier Gentile 
world, which have reached us through the me- 
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dium of the Greek language. Of the early his- 
torians of Greece the names only of some have 
come doMrn to us; whilst of others, such as 
Eupolemus and Histiaeus, several very interesting 
fragments have escaped the general vi^reck. In 
the classic ages of their literature, the acquaint- 
ance of the Greek historians v^ith antiquity was 
generally confined and obscure: nor was it till 
the publication of the Septuagint, that they 
turned their attention to their own antiquities, and 
to those of the surrounding nations : and for this 
reason we meet with more certain notices of 
ancient history in the later, than in the earlier 
times of Greece, To have dravirn a line then ; to 
have inserted the earlier writers in exclusion of 
the later, would have been to have omitted the 
more valuable. To have reprinted the fragments 
of many authors, such as Nicolaus Damascenua, 
a writer of Damascus, of the Augustan age, would 
have introduced, with some matter worthy of at- 
tention, much of little interest. To have selected 
from them all, the passages relating to ancient 
times and foreign states, would have been a task 
as useless as laborious, and would have swelled 
the collection to a series of volumes. I have 
therefore, for the most part, excluded the native 
Greek historians — ^and every writer of the Au- 
gustan age and downwards — I have also omitted 
all fragments which bear about them the stamp 
of forgery, or are the productions of Hellenistic 
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Jews, or of authors who have had access to the 
sacred Scriptures, and following the words, throw 
no additional light upon the subjects ; under one 
or other of which divisions may be classed the 
Antediluvian books of Enoch, the fragments of 
Artapanus, the Sibylline Oracles, the Correspon- 
dence of Solomon and Hiram king of Tyre, the 
tragedy of Ezekiel in which Moses figures as the 
hero, with several compositions of a similar de- 
scription. 

The contents, then, of this volume, are Frag, 
ments which have been translated from foreign 
languages into Greek ; or have been quoted or 
transcribed by Greeks from foreign authors ; or 
have been written in the Greek lai^uage by 
foreigners who have had access to the archives of 
their own countries. Yet to render the collection 
more useful, and as it were a manual to the Chro- 
nologist and Mytholc^ical Antiquarian, I have 
added by way of Supplement such fragments and 
extracts as appear to have descended from more 
ancient sources, though they are now to be found 
only in the works of Greek or Latin writers. 
Some of these are merely illustrations of the 
fragments, or contain detached chronological no- 
tices, or such other curious information as may 
well be deemed worthy of a place. Thus I have 
endeavoured to comprise, in the volume, all the 
genuine relics of antiquity which precede the era 
of Grecian history ; and which lie so scattered 
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among the folios, chiefly of the Fathers and the 
Philosophers of the lower empire, as to be inac- 
cessible to the Antiquarian, unless in the neigh-' 
bourhood bf some large public library. 

Miscellaneous as such a collection might.be 
at first supposed, it will be found to resolve 
itself into two subjects ; the early History, and 
the ancient Theological Systems of the world. 
In the following pages I have endeavoured to 
present a sketch of both ; not with a view of 
entering into the details, but rather as a method 
of connecting the fragments with one another, 
to facilitate an examination of their contents, 
by directing the attention successively to those 
great landmarks which stand prominently forth 
amidst what might otherwise be deemed a wild, 
pathless and interminable ; and to enable the 
reader, by following the same order of perusal, 
to elicit something like a r^ular continued nar- 
rative. In the Scriptures we have a brief but 
authenticated account of the earliest ages : but 
among the heathen writers, with the exception of 
some few viery valuable historical fragments, we 
have little more than a collection of allegories and 
legendary tales. Upon examination, however, 
most of these legends, notwithstanding their ob- 
scurity, will be found to contain references to those 
grand primeval events whose memory was retained 
among every people upon earth : and for the com- 



memoration of which were ordained so many of 
the ceremonies and mysteries of the ancients. 

From such traditions, handed down for ages 
before they were committed to writing, we might 
expect but little aid. Indeed in all the. re- 
searches of the antiquarian, conjecture must very 
generally supply the place of science. Yet, by 
pursuing a proper method of investigation, we 
may approximate to truth, and frequently illus- 
trate circumstances obscurely hinted at in Scrip- 
ture, and even occasionally fill up the gaps of 
history, by supplying events which have been 
omitted by the sacred writers as unconnected 
with the immediate objects under their consi- 
deration. 

Persons, Events, and Dates in History, and 
Systems in Theology, are the objects to be ex- 
amined and ascertained. And where the subject 
mider investigation can be so divided, that the 
truth must lie among some few plausible hypo- 
thesis, which can be a priori, and at once laid 
down : by collecting all the evidence that can be 
had, and examining separately, and excluding 
successively each of these hypothesis which shall 
be found inconsistent with that evidence, we 
may contract the circle of conjecture, in some 
cases, till but one hypothesis is left ; which one 
must be the truth, and is thus negatively rendered 
matter of demonstration. In other cases want of 
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evidence may leave room for several different 
opinions, none of which can really be refuted, 
though one may often be more plausible than an- 
other, 

Mr« Faber, in his admirable work on the 
Pagan Idolatry, has collected and separately ex- 
amined all the different systems of the Heathen 
Mythology ; and has shown, ^ that there is such 
a singular, minute, and regular accordance among 
them, not only in what is obvious and natural, 
but also in what is arbitrary and circumstantial, 
both in fanciful speculations and in artificial oIh 
servances,' BB to render untenable every other 
hypothesis than this — ' that they must all have 
originated from some common source.' 

Having thus shown their common origin, he 
enumerates three hypothesis as the only three 
on which, he conceives, the common origination 
of the various systems of Paganism can be ac- 
counted for: 

1. Either all nations agreed peaceably to borrow from one, 

sabsequent to their several settlements. 

2. Or all nations, subsequent to their several setderaetits, 

were compeUed by arms to adopt the superstiticmof one* 

3. Or all nations were once assembled together in a single 

place and in a single community ; where they adopted a 
corrupt form of religion, which they afterwards re- 
spectively carried with them into the lands that they 
colonized. 

After examining at length and shewing the utter 
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impossibility of maintaining either the first or 
second of these hypothesis, he concludes that 
the third only can be the truth.* 

In the same manner we may ascertain the re- 
gion from which mankind originally dispersed. 
Both in ancient and modem times the Greeks have 
been accused of a kind of plagiarism, which was 
the prevailing custom of evay nation upon earth. 
Egypt and India, and Phoenicia, no less than 
Greece, have appropriated to themselves, and 
assigned within their own territorial limits, the 
localities of the grand events of primeval history, 
with the birth and achievements of the Gods and 
Heroes, the Deluge, the origin of the arts and 
the civilization of mankind. And their claims 
have found more able supporters, only because 
they have not been so obviously liable to refuta- 
tion. Yet by rejecting each country, whose 
claims rest upon no better foundation than its own 
local histories, and retaining those only, whose 
pret^isions are substantiated by the concurrent 
testimony of the rest ; it may be shown, inde- 
pendently of Scripture, that the primitive settle- 
ments of mankind were in such places, and at- 
tended with such circumstances, as the Scripture 
instructs us was the case. 

* To these, perhaps, may be added a fourth, viz. that the 
superstition became general, partly by peaceful communication, 
and partly by force of arms : though the fulness of the evidence 
is such as to render this equally untenable with the others. 
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Of the transactions previous to the Delnge 
there are but few and faint memorials among the 
heathens. One of the most authentic may be 
found in the remains of the Phcenician History 
of SanchoniathOy who is considered to be the 
most ancient writer of the heathen world. In 
what age he wrote is uncertain : but his history 
was composed in the Phcenician language, and 
its materials collected from the archives of the 
Phcenician cities. It was translated into Greek 
by Philo Byblius, and for the preservation of 
these fragments we are indebted to the care of 
Eusebius. 

The Cosmogony* I shall have occasion to re- 
fer to hereafter: as one of the most ancient, it is 
extremely valuable, and as it speaks more plainly 
than the rest, it affords a key to their interpre- 
tation. 

The Generations contain many very curious 

• 

passages. In the firstf is an allusion to' the fall : 
in the second Genus may be Cain : after which 
we lose the traces' of similarity : at the fifth J there 
is an interruption. But taking up the thread of 
inquiry, at the end, in Taautus or Thoyth,§ we 
may recognize Athothis,|| the second king of Egypt, 
the Hermes Trismegistus, who again^ appears as 
the adviser of Cronus. His predecessor Misor 

♦ p. 1. f p. 5. t p. 7. § p. 9. 

II See also Manetho, p. 94 ; Eratosthenes, p. 84. ^ p. 10. 
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then corresponds with Mizraim, the first king of 
Egypt, the Menes and Mines of the dynasties.* 
In the preceding generation is Amynus, Amon, or 
Ham, the same with the Cronus,t of what by the 
historian is supposed to be a different but contem- 
porary line. An ascent higher we find, Agrus, 
the husbandman, who was worshipped in Phoe- 
nicia as the greatest of the gods : he corresponds 
with Noah, the Ouranus of the other line, whose 
original name was Epigeus or Autochthon. 

Sanchoniatho seems to have been a very dili- 
gent inquirer, and intimates at the conclusion]: 
that the generations contain the real history of 
those early times, stripped of the fictions and 
allegories with which it had been obscured by the 
son of Thabion, the first hierophant of Phoenicia: 
That such is the case, we are assured by Philo 
Byblius, in the remarks on Sanchoniatho with 
which he prefaces his translation of the work. 
The passage also informs us that the history thus 
disguised was handed down to Isiris, the brother 
of Chna the first Phoenician, apparently alluding 
to Mizraim the brother of Canaan. 

It is very remarkable that he has placed these 
characters in the true order of succession, though 
in all the traditions of the heathens they are ge- 
nerally confounded with one another. It is also 
remarkable that Sanchoniatho is almost the only 

*See pp. 8, 84, 94, 139. f pp. 8, 9. j:p. 16. 
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heathen writer upon antiquities who makes no 
direct mention of the deluge, though several ob- 
scure allusions to it may be found in the course 
of the fragment. Were we assured of his silence 
upon the point in the parts of his work that have 
been lost, the omission might still . be accounted 
for from his avowed determination to suppress 
what he considered merely allegorical, for he 
would find the traditions of the deluge so inti- 
mately blended with those relating to the creation, 
that in endeavouring to disengage the truth from 
the fable he might easily be induced to suppose 
that they related to the same event. 

For explanation of his fragment upon the 
mystical sacrifice of the Phcenicians,* I must 
refer to the very curious dissertations by Bryant t 
and Mr. Faber.| Sanchoniatho wrote also a 
history of the serpent, a single fragment^ of 
which is preserved by Eusebius. 

In the fragments of Berossus again we have 
perhaps some few traces of the antediluvian world. 
Like Sanchoniatho, Berossus seems to have com- 
posed his work with a serious regard for truth. 
He was a Babylonian by birth, and flourished in 
the reign of Alexander the Great, and resided for 
some years at Athens. As a priest of Belus, he 
possessed every advantage which the records of 

' ♦p. 16. f Mythology vi. 323. 

J Pag. Idol. Lib. II. c. 8. § p. 17. 
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the temple and the learning and traditions of the 
Chaldaeans could afford. He appears to have 
sketched his history of the earlier times from the 
representations upon the walls of the temple.* 
Froni written and traditionary knowledge he must 
have learned several points too well authenticated 
to be called in question ; and correcting the one 
by the other, and at the same time blending them 
as usual with Mythology, he has produced the 
strange history before us. 

The first fragment preserved by Alexander 
Polyhistor f is extremely valuable, and contains 
a store of very curious information. The first 
book of the history apparently opens naturally 
enough with a description of Babylonia. Then 
referring to the paintings, the author finds the 
first series a kind of preface to the rest. All men 
of every nation appear assembled in Chaldaea :\ 
among them is introduced a personage who is 
represented as their instructor in the arts and 
sciences, and informing them of the events which 
had previously taken place. Unconscious that 
Noah is represented under the character of 
Oannes, Berossus describes him, from the hiero- 
glyphical delineation, as a being literally com- 
pounded of a fish and a man, and as passing the 
natural, instead of the diluvian night in the ocean, 
with other circumstances indicative of his cha- 
racter and life. 

• See pp. 22, 24. t P- 21. t p. 22. 
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I'lie instructions of the Patriarch are detailed 
in the next series of paintings. In the first* of 
which, I conceive, the Chaos is pourtrayed by 
the confusion of the limbs of every kind of animal : 
the secondf represents the creation of the uni- 
verse : the third the formation of mankind : others 
again that of animals, and of the heavenly bodies. 

The second bookj appears to have compre- 
hended the history of the ante-diluvian world : 
and of this the two succeeding fragments § seem 
to have been extracts. The historian, as usual, 
has appropriated the history of the world to 
Chaldaea. He finds nine persons, probably re- 
presented as kings, preceding Noah, who is again 
introduced under the name Xisuthrus, and he 
supposes that the representation was that of the 
first dynasty of the Chaldsean kings. From the 
universal consent of history and tradition he was 
well assured that Alorus or Orion, the Nimrod 
of the Scriptures, was the founder of Babylon 
and the first king : consequently he places him at 
the top, and Xisuthrus follows as the tenth. The 
destruction of the records by Nabonasar|l left 
him to fill up the intermediate names as he could: 
and who are inserted, is not easy so to determine.^ 

♦ p. 24. t P- ^^' t P- 26. § pp. 30, 32. II p. 36. 

^ In the Syriac Chronicle of Bar-Hebrseus, the names in the 
catalogue are given to certain recluses of the line of Seth, called 
the Sons of God, who lived upon Mount Hermon, and afterwards 
apostatized and became the fathers of the Giants. 
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Berossus has given also a full and accurate 
description of the deluge,* which is wonderfully 
consonant with the Mosaic account. We have 
also a similar account, or it may be an epitome 
of the samet from the Assjrrian history of Abyde* 
nus, who was a disciple of Aristotle, and a 
copyist from Berossus. I have given also a small 
extract! from the Fragments of Nicholaus Da- 
mascenus, relative to the deluge and the ark, 
whose wreck is said by him as well as Berossus, 
Chrysostom, and other writers, to have remained 
upon Ararat even at the very time in which they 
wrote. 

Mankind appear to have dwelt some time 
in Armenia, and the Patriarch allotted to his 
descendants the different regions of the earth, 
with commands to separate into distinct commu* 
nities. His injunctions, however, were disobeyed, 
and great numbers, perhaps all the human race, 
started from Armenia in a body, and, according 
to the Scriptures, joumied westward, but accord- 
ing to Berossus, travelled by a circuitous route 
to the plains of Shinar. By combining the two 
narratives, we may conclude that they followed 
the winding course of the Euphrates, till they 
halted upon those celebrated plains, where the 
enterprising spirit of Nimrod tempted him to as- 

* p. 26. f p. 37. t p. 49. 
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pire to the dominion of the world, and to found 
the Tower and City of Babel as the metropolis of 
his future universal empire. 

Upon the Tower of Babel and the events con- 
nected with it, will be found some very interest- 
ing fragments from Abydenus,* from Hestiaeus,! 
a very ancient Greek writer, from the Babyloni^i 
Sibyl,| and from Eupolemus.^ I have added also 
a curious extract from the Sibylline oracles.|| In 
these fragments are detailed the erection of the 
Tower, the dispersion of its contrivers, and the 
confusion of the languages ; with the additional 
circumstances of the violent destruction of the 
building,^ and the Titanian war, which forms so 
remarkable an event in all traditions of the 
heathens. 

Previously to the erection of the Tower, men 
appear very generally to have apostatized from 
the patriarchal worship. About this time a fur- 
ther deviation from the truth took place; and 
upon the first and more simple corruption was 
engrafted an elaborate system of idolatry. Some 

•p. 34. fp. 50. Jp. 50. §p. 57. ||p-51. 

^ Upon the rebuilding of Babylon, the Tower was completed 
most probably on the original plan. It is described by Hero- 
dotus as a pyramid of eight steps, about seven hundred feet high. 
Its ruins, which are still known upon the spot as the Birs Nem- 
brod, or the tower of Nimrod, are described by Sir R. K. Porter, 
as a prodigious pile of unbumt bricks cemented with mud and 
reeds in horizontal layers, still rising to the enormous height of 
about two hundred and fifly feet. 
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account of these deviations will be found in the 
extracts from Epiphanius, Cedrenus, and the 
Paschal chronicle.* What is mentioned under 
the name of Barbarism, was probably the pri- 
meval patriarchal worship. It was succeeded by 
a corrupted form of superstition which is known 
among the ancients under the name of Scuthism, 
or Scythism, which was most prevalent from the 
flood to the building of the Tower. The new 
corruption, at that time introduced by Nimrod, 
was denominated lonism,t or Hellenism : and 
both are still flourishing in the East under the well- 
known appellations of Brahmenism and Budd- 
hism ; whose priests appear to have continued in 
an uninterrupted succession from the Brahmanes 
and Germanes, the philosophical sects of India 
mentioned by Megasthenes |; and Clitarchus.^ 

By the introduction of a more degenerate 
superstition, Nimrod appears to have aimed at 
the establishment of an universal monarchy in 
himself and his descendants, of which . Babylon 
was to have been the metropolis, and the Tower, 
the central temple of their idolatries. All who 

♦pp. 53, 55y 56. 
-): Most probably derived from lone : for the worship of the 
great Goddess, or universal Mother, was then introduced, as well 
as Idolatry. It signifies also a Dove, which was the standard of 
the Assyrian Empire. 

X p- 2^4. $ p. 229. 
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attended him seem to have entered into the pro- 
ject, so far as he might have thought proper to 
divulge it, and to have assisted in the erection of 
the tower and city. But subsequent events shew 
that the proposed form of government and system 
of theology, though asquiesced in by the majority, 
did not command universal approbation. And 
the whole project was marred by the miraculous 
interposition of the Almighty. 

What concurring circumstances might have 
operated to the dispersion, we have no clue to in 
the narrative of Moses. He mentions the mira- 
culous confusion of the languages, and that the 
Lord scattered the people abroad from thence 
upon the face of all the earth ; and they left off to 
build the city, Biit if we may credit the heathen 
accounts above referred to, with which the 
Hindoo, and indeed almost every remnant of 
traditionary lore concur ; a schism, most probably 
both of a political and religious nature, was the 
result ; a bitter war was carried on, or at least a 
bloody field was fought ; from which the Scuths, 
defeated and exconununicated by their brethren, 
betook themselves, in haughty independence, to 
the mountains of Cashgar and the north :* whilst 
some violent and supernatural catastrophe, by 
the overthrow of the Tower, completed the dis- 
persion. 

* See Faber, Lib. VI. c. 4.. 
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I 

The Scythic nations became very generally 
Nomade, but sometimes settled in various parts. 
Of what £imily they were has been a subject of 
long and intricate dispute. I'he ancient chrono- 
logists have, almost without exception, supposed 
them of the race of Japhet, the eldest son of Noah : 
that they were the sons of Cush has also been in- 
sisted on with great learning and ingenuity.* But 
if all the nations, or even the upper classes of those 
nations, which bear the name, be the sons of 
Cush, one-third of the present human race must 
be the descendants of that patriarch. Indeed, 
before the introduction of lonism, £piphanius 
and others appear to have included all mankind 
under the name of Souths, The first apostacy 
might have been introduced by Cush, and its 

* The term South, which, with the prefix, is supposed to be 
the same as Cuth or Cush, the root of the names Chusas 
Chasas Cassians Cusaeans or Chrusaeaos, Chusdim Chasdim 
or Chaldaeans, Cotti or Goths and many others, appears too 
general for a patronymic. All the northern nations were Scuthic, 
the Scuths of Touran. The Scuths of Iran occupied the entire 
Asiatic Ethiopia, containing the Iranian territories of the As- 
syrian Empire, extending from the Euphrates to the Indus, and 
from the Caspian to the Ocean. African Ethiopia or Nubia with 
the adjoining territories was also Cuthic. There were Indo-* 
Scythae, Celto-Scythae, and even lonic-Scythae. The Belgae in 
Gaul, the Pelasgi in Greece, the Sacas or Saxons, the Pelestim 
Philistim and Phcenicians, the Sarmans Sarmatians and Germans 
were Scuths. In short, the term is to be found in every comer 
of the earth, and may be traced in America and in Lapland, as 
well as in China and Japan. 

d 
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followers have borne his name; which the suo 
ceeding heresy of Nimrod could not obliterate. 

The Scythian nations of Touran and the 
North were generally addicted to the Scythic su- 
perstition ; and whenever they rolled back the 
tide of war upon their ancient rivals ; the idols 
temples and cities were the objects upon which 
they satiated their revenge. They were esteemed 
excommunicated, and of the Giant race, Ne* 
phelim, Rephaim and Anakim. The Scuths of 
Iran were also of the Giant race, with Nimrod 
as their chief Of the Titanian war there appears 
to be a double aspect. When the Scuths of 
Touran are the Giants, the war between them 
and the lonim is the subject of the legend ; and 
they are the Giants cast out into Cimmerian 
darkness, and buried under mountains. The 
other view presents both parties conjointly before 
the schism, as the Nephelim, Apostates or Giants, 
engaged in carrying on the war against Heaven 
itself. And in these accounts we find more fre- 
quent allusions to the Tower and its supernatural 
overthrow. 

The catastrophe at Babel completed the dis- 
persion. On the division of the earth and plant- 
ing of the nations, there are some very curious 
notices extant.* But whether Nimrod and his 
immediate adherents survived, and retained pos- 

• pp. 50, 5ft. 
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session of Babylon, or transferred their seat of 
government to Nineveh and founded the great 
Iranian empire, or whether that empire and city 
were founded by Assur and the sons of Shem, is 
still a subject of dispute. We find Nimrod, how- 
ever, under the well-known title of Alorus, at the 
head of the two Chaldaean dynasties,* mentioned 
above: but these appear rather to refer to the 
antediluvian patriarchs than to the proper kings 
of Chaldaea. 

The first dynasty of Chaldeean Kings | is 
placed by almost all chronologists as the first 
Iranian dynasty, that of Nimrod under the name 
of Evechius, and his immediate descendants. 
Evexius is also placed by Polyhistor as the first 
Chaldaean king.§ The dynasty of the Arabian 
kings of Chaldaeall is placed by Eusebius, Syn- 
cellus and others, as well as by Berossus, next in 
the order of succession. They have likewise been 
supposed to be a Scythic nation, which broke in 
upon the empire from the Scythian settlements 
of Cashgar, and obtained possession either of the 
entire empire, or only of the city of Babylon, 
during the period of its desolation, with the 
plains of Shinar and the country round the head 
of the Persian gulf, from whence they were ex- 
pelled, and discharged themselves upon Palestine 

* pp. 30, 32. See also p. 170. f^.Q7. 
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as the Palli or Philistines, and upon Egypt as 
the Hycsos or Shepherd Kings.* 

Next in succession, according to Eusebius 
and Syncellus, or perhaps contemporary ^ith 
the preceding, came the long line of the great 
dynasty of the Assyrian Kings, who held the 
empire of the world for ten or twelve centuries, 
till their dominion was wrested from them by 
the Medes in the time of Thonus Concolerus, 
the Sardanapalus of the Greek historians. The 
different catalogues of the great Assyrian suc- 
cession that are extant, will be found among the 
Dynasties-t The overthrow of the Assyrian em* 
pire was followed by several years of universal 
anarchy, bloodshed and revolution. And it is as- 
certained, that it was during this scene of con- 
fusion that Jonah was sent upon his mission to 
stop its progress at Nineveh. 

Arbaces, the leader of the Median insurrec- 
tion, though he succeeded in throwing off the 
Assyrian yoke, appears to have failed in his at- 
tempt to establish his own sovereignty : nor was 
the Median kingdom fully consolidated till the 
reign of Deioces. The catalogues of the Median 
kings will be found among the Dynasties. 
Under Phraortes and Cyaxares the Medes ex- 
tended their dominion over great part of Asia, but 
under Astyages, who was defeated and captured 

♦p. 169. t From p. 69. 
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by Cyrus, the kingdom merged in the Persian 
empire. 

The Babylonians acquired a temporary inde- 
pendence at the fall of the Assyrian empire, but 
after two or three short reigns they were subdued 
by Senecherib.* Syria also became an inde- 
pendent kingdom, and prospered for a time, till 
again reduced under the Assyrian yoke. Persia 
at the same time arose, and alone maintained its 
independence against the growing power of the 
Medes and the new Assyrian dynasty, till the 
successes of Cyrus raised it above them all, and 
vested the empire of the world in the Persian 
race. 

The Assyrian empire revived under Nabo- 
nasar, supposed to be the same with the Salma- 
nasar of the Scriptures. Of this djmasty three 
several catalogues f will be found, the Ecclesi- 
astical and Astronomical canons preserved by 
Syncellus, and the celebrated canon of Ptolemseus, 
besides some other notices of the successors of 
Nabonasar, among the supplemental Chaldaean 
fragments. The first princes of the line appear to 
have fixed their residence at Nineveh, and among 
them we may j^ecognize the Tiglath Pileser, 
Senecherib, and Esar Haddon of the Scriptures. 
Their race appears to have terminated in Saracus, 
another Sardanapalus. Nabopollasar, a success- 

* pp. 61, 63. f p. 78. 
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ful rebel, began the last line of the Assyrian and 
Chaldaean monarchs.* He transferred the seat of 
empire to Babylon, and in his reign, his cele- 
brated son, Nebuchadnezzar, extended his con* 
quests over the bordering kingdoms of the north 
and west, by the reduction of Syria, Phoenicia, 
Judsea, Egypt, and Arabia ; an accurate account 
of which is transmitted by Berossus. t On the 
death of his father, Nebuchadnezzar succeeded 
to the throne. Concerning him we have several 
very interesting fragments from Berossus,t and 
one from Megasthenes.]; In these are detailed 
the splendor of his works at Babylon, its cele- 
brated walls, and brazen gates ; its temples, pa- 
laces, and hanging gardens. The prophesy of 
Nebuchadnezzar, § probably alludes to the public 
notification of Daniel's interpretation of his vision. 
His successors, till the overthrow of the empire 
by Cyrus, are given by Berossus and Megas- 
thenes, and will be found also among the dynas- 
ties. II Among his four immediate successors we 
must find Belshazzar, and Darius the Mede. The 
latter has been generally supposed to be Nabon- 
nedus, though some have endeavoured to identify 
him with Cyaxares. The conquest of the Me- 
dian, Chaldaean, and Assyrian dominions by 
Cyrus, grandson of Astyages, and the nephew of 
Nebuchadnezzar, brings down the history to the 

* p. 59. f p. 37, 38. X p. 44. 
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authentic records of Grecian literature. The 
Persian line, the successors of Cyrus, \¥ill be 
found in several different places, both among the 
Chaldaean and Egyptian fragments. 

The intense interest which Egyptian history 
has excited, from the discovery of the interpreta- 
tion of the Hieroglyphics, has induced me to 
spare no labour or expence in rendering this part 
of the MTork as perfect as circumstances would 
allow. 

The Laterculus or Canon of the Kings of 
Thebes,* was compiled from the archives of that 
city, by Eratosthenes, the librarian of Ptolemaeus 
Philadelphus. It is followed by the Old Egyptian 
Chronicle, with a Latin version of the same^ 
from the Excerpta Barbara, and another from the 
Armenian Chronicle of Eusebius: they contain 
a summary of the dynasties of Egypt. To these 
succeed the Egyptian dynasties of Manetho,*}- 
whose introductory letter to king Ptolemaeus, 
given in a subsequent page,| explains the nature 
of his work, and the materials from whence it 
was compiled. I have placed the six different 
versions of the Dynasties of Manetho that are 
extant confronting each other. The Canon of the 
kings of Egypt from Josephus,§ I have compiled 
from the historical fragments of Manetho : || and 
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I have thrown it into the form of a Canon to faci- 
litate comparison. I have next given a very im- 
portant Canon,* the first part of which, from 
Mestraim to the end of the seventeenth dynasty, 
is preserved by Syncellus only : from the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth it is continued also in the 
fragments of Eusebius : and from hence to the con- 
clusion, four different versions of it will be found. 
To these are added the Canons of all the kings 
of Egypt, mentioned by Diodorus Siculust and 
Herodotus.;^ They were originally compiled by 
Scaliger, but 1 have corrected them and given 
them with several very important additions in 
the original words of the authors, instead of in the 
words of Scaliger himself. They are followed by 
the Canon of Theophilus Antiochenus.^ And 
after several very important chronological ex- 
tracts || upon the antiquities of Egypt, I have com- 
pleted the Dynasties, with a Canon of the early 
Egyptian, Chaldaean, and Assyrian Kings, from 
the Syriac Chronicle of Bar-hebrseus : % which I 
have placed beside each other as they are syn- 
chonized by that author, and given them in the 
English letters corresponding to the Syriac, in- 
stead of adopting the Latinized names of the 
translators. 

I h^ve, therefore, comprised in this part of 
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the work, no less than nineteen catalogues of the 
Egyptian kings, with all the various readings 
that occur in the different versions of the same. 
They have been compiled with the greatest care, 
and I have purposely abstained from all reference 
to the Hieroglyphics, that I might not be misled 
by any preconceived opinion. 

At a time, when indefatigable research is every 
day bringing to light new and interesting circum- 
stances, it would be absurd to attempt to give 
any thing but the roughest outline of Egyptian 
history. I shall merely observe, then, that after 
the dispersion from Babel, the children of Miz- 
raim went off to Egypt, of which they appear to 
have continued some time in undisturbed posses- 
sion. Menes Misor or Mestraim, the Mizraim 
of the Scriptures, and planter of the nation, is 
naturally placed as the first sovereign of the united 
realm, at the head of all the catalogues. And 
perhaps the dominion of Athothis was equally 
extensive ; for his name occurs in the Laterculus 
of Eratosthenes, and as the Thoth or Taautus of 
Sanchoniatho. After him the country seems to 
have been divided into several independent mo- 
narchies, some of whose princes may perhaps be 
found among the fourteen first dynasties. That the 
country vvas so divided, and that the first dynasties 
were not considered successive by the ancients, we 
have the authority of Artapanus* and Eusebius. 

♦p. 162. 
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The first historical iraginent of ManethOi* 
from Josephus, gives an account of the invasion 
and expulsion of a race of foreigners, v?ho were 
styled Hycsos or Shepherd kings ; whose princes 
are identified with the seventeenth dynasty of all 
the Canons except that given by Sjmcellus as the 
canon of Africanus, in which they are placed as 
the fifteenth. Of what family they were, whence 
they came, and to what country they retired, have 
been the subjects of almost as many hypotheses 
as writers ; 1 shall not venture a remark upon a 
problem, of which there is every reason shortly 
to expect a satisfactory solution. Josephus* and 
the Fathers confound them with the Israelites, 
who appear rather to be referred to by the second 
fragmentf as the lepers, who were so cruelly ill- 
treated by the Egyptians, and afterwards laid 
waste the country, assisted by a second invasion 
of the Shepherds. To these fragments I have 
subjoined six;^ other very curious notices of the 
exodus of the Israelites and the final expulsion of 
the Shepherds ; which events appear to have been 
connected with one another, as well as with the 
emigration of the Danaan colonies to Greece, 
not only in time, but by circumstances of a poli- 
tical nature,^ and to have occurred during the 
sovereignty of the eighteenth dynasty. Tacitus 
has also noticed the exodus, but in terms evi- 

* p. 171. f p. 176. X P« A 82. § See also the note to p. 166. 
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dently copied from some of those which I have 
given : we have but few and scanty notices of the 
kings of Egypt, even in Diodonis and Hero- 
dotus* Its conqtiest by Nebucchadnezzar is re- 
lated by Berossus,"*^ and after two or three tem- 
porary gleams of mdependence, it sunk at length 
into a province of the Persian empire, and from 
that day to the present, according to the denun- 
ciation of the prophet,! ^^yp^ ^^ beei^ the 
basest of kingdoms, and under the yoke of 
strangers* 

The Tynan Annals are fragments which wer6 
quoted by Josephus from the lost histories of 
Dius and Menander. They agree perfectly with 
the scriptural accounts, and furnish some par- 
ticulars in addition. The correspondence of 
Solomon and Hiram, the foundation of Carthage, 
and the invasion, conquests, and repulse of Sal- 
manasar ; the si^e of Tyre by Nebuchadnessar, 
and its subsequent government under judges, are 
historical additions of great interest and import- 
ance. 

The Feriplus of Hanno is an account of the 
earliest voyage of discovery extant. It was taken 
from an original and apparently official document 
which )ivas suspended in the temple of Saturn, at 
Carthage. Falconer has edited it as a separate 
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work, and gives two dissertations oh it; the first; 
explanatory of its contents ; and the second, a 
refutation of Dodwells reflections on its authen- 
ticity. I have followed Falconer both in his text 
and translation. With respect to its age, Fal- 
coner agrees with Bougainville in referring it to 
the sixth century before the Christian era. 

The Periplus is prefaced by a few lines, re- 
citing a decree of the Carthaginians, relative 
to the voyage and its objects : and is then 
continued by the commander, or one of his 
companions, as a narrative, which commences 
from the time the fleet had cleared the Straits of 
Gibraltar. Bougainville has given a chart of the 
voyage, which may be found, together with the 
corresponding maps of Ptolemaeus and D'Anville, 
in Falconer's treatise. It may be sufficient, how- 
ever, to remark that Thymiaterium, the first of 
the colonies planted by Hanno, occupies a posi- 
tion very nearly, perhaps precisely the same with 
that of the present commercial city of Mogadore. 
The promontory of Soloeis corresponds with Cape 
Bojador, nearly opposite to the Canaries. Cari- 
contichos, Gytte, Acra, Melitta and Arambys 
are placed between Cape Bojador and the Rio 
d'Ouro which is supposed to be the Lixus. 
Ceme is laid dovm as the island of Arguin under 
the southern Cape Blanco : the river Chretes 
perhaps is the St. John, and the next large 
river mentioned is the Senegal. Cape Palmas 
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and Cape Three Points, are supposed to corres^ 
pond respectively with the Western and Southern 
Horns, and some island in the bight of Benin, 
with that of Gorillae. Vossius, however, sup- 
p<^es the Western Horn to be Cape Verd, and 
the Southern, Cape Palmas, in which case the 
Sierra Leone will answer to the Ochema Theon 
the Chariot of the Gods. 

The description of the Troglodytae, as men 
of a different form or « appearance, may imply a 
change from the Moresco to the Negro race. 
Some passages, quoted by Falconer from Bruce's 
travels, explain the extraordinary fires and nightly 
merriment which alarmed the voyagers, as cus- 
toms common among many of the negro tribes, 
and which had repeatedly fallen within the scope 
of his own observations. The Gorillae are sup- 
posed to be large monkeys or wild men as the 
name oi^pMni eiypioi may in fact import. 

The Periplus is followed by a strange account 
of the African settlements, from the books of 
Hiempsal king of Numidia, preserved by Sallust. 

Of the Indian fragments of Megasthenes, the 
most remarkable has already been referred to. 
In the two great divisions of the Philosophical 
sects,! into the Brahmanes and Germanes, we 
may doubtless recognize the predecessors of the 
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present Brachmans and Buddhists of Hindostan. 
Th^ are likewise mentioned by Clitarchus * as 
the Brahmanes and PramnsB. The castes of India 
are also described at length, f '^nd have continued 
with some variations to the present day. The an- 
tiquity of such a division is very great, and per- 
haps originated at the dispersion, as it prevailed 
chiefly among the Ionic nations, while the Scythic 
tribes prided themselves upon their independence, 
and the nobility of the whole race. M^^thenes 
is reputed to have been a Persian, and «n officer in 
the army of Alexander in his expedition to India, 
and was employed upon several negociations ^f 
oonsequence* 

I have next giv^n two short notices of some 
celebrated islands in the Atlantic and Indian 
oceans. The first4 upon the Atlantic island, is 
quoted by Proclus, from the Ethiopic history of 
Marcellus, in illustration of the passages of Plato 
in the Tim«eus relative to the same. Some have 
looked upon the rdation as worthy of credit, and 
confirmed by the broken nature of all the islands, 
which lie scattered between the old and the new 
world, regarding them as relics of a former tract 
which has been absorbed* The second fragment 
from £ttemerus may relate to the islands in the 
Indian Archipdbgo ; though it is highly probable 
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that both may refer only to the White island of 
the West, so celebrated in the Mythological le« 
gends of almost all nations^ and in none more 
than in the antiquities of the British islands* 

As I profess not to enter into the details^, bat 
merely to provide as it ware the raw materials, I 
shall dwell but little upon Chronology. By far 
the most authentic record that has come .down to 
us is the Canon of Ptolemaaus.* It commences 
from, the Chaldaean era of Nabonasar, and is 
continued to. the conclusion of the reign of Anto«- 
ninus Pius. In calculating, its chronology, how-* 
ever, it must be observed, that although it starts 
from this Chaldsean era, its years are the Sothoio 
years of £^ypt, consisting only of three hundred 
and sixty-five days, without any intercalation^ 
Among the ChronologicaL fragments at- the end 
of the work will.be found the passage of Censo* 
rtnus,t so important in determining the celebrated 
epochi^ of ancient history; and likewise an.ex^ 
tract from. Theon Alexandrinus,:^ from the^ma^ 
nuscripts of the King of France,, partly cited 
by Larcber in his translation of H^odotos. § For 
the complete extract, I. beg leave to return my 
thanks to Mons. Champollion Figeac, and Mons. 
Hase librarian to the kingi Several useful chro^ 
nological passages will be found scattered over 

♦ p. 83. t P- 324. X p. 329. § Vol. ii. p. 556. 
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the work : some also are collected at the end of 
the Dynasties.* I have added also two short 
notices of the Sarus and Nerus of the Chal- 

daeans.t 

It is remarkable, that the three great eras of 
ancient history commence within thirty years of 
one another, and are commonly fixed. 

The first Olympiad, B. C. 777. 

The foundation of Rome, B. C. 753. 

And the era of Nabonasar, B, G. 747« 

The commencement of the reign of Diocle- 
sian is determined by the observed and calculated 
eclipses to be in the year A. D. 284. The begin- 
ning of the great Sothoic period of 1641, Sothoic 
or vague years, equivalent to 1,640 Julian years, 
is fixed about the year B. C. 1321 , or 1325. Dur- 
ing this great embolismic period, the first day of 
the Egyptian year, called Thoth, from the omission 
of the intercalation of the quarter of a day in each 
year, recedes through every day of the year, till 
it arrives at the point whence it originally 
started, and again coincides with the Heliacal 
rising of the Dogstar. 

Having thus brought down the ancient his- 
tory of the world as contained in the fragments 
to the times of Grecian record, I shall endeavour^ 
in like manner, to trace a faint outline of its 
Theology. 

♦pp. 328, 329. fp. 328. 
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From Babel, the centre of their, abominations, 
the heathens carried off the same objects of ado- 
ration, the same superstitious observances, and 
the same legendary tales, which, however varied 
and confused, may without difficulty be identified 
throughout the world. Among the pastoral 
tribes, the Scythic doctrines almost universally 
prevailed ; yet in subsequent times they also fell 
into idolatry : while the Ionic nations carried their 
additions and corruptions ta such a length, that 
the original and. more simple doctrines became 
obliterated among the vulgar ; . and were retained 
only by the philosophers and priests, and some- 
times were even re-imported from abroad. The 
more elaborate corruptions of ionism appear to 
have prevailed originally in the Iranian territories 
only, and to have passed to India and to Egypt, 
to have spread themselves with civilization over 
Greece, and subsequently over the whole Roman 
world. By foreign conquest and other circum- 
stances, the two systems were often amalgamated 
into one. The more elaborate and corrupted 
form of Ionism and idolatry would catch the 
attention of the casual observer as the religion of 
the land ; while the deeper doctrines, which re- 
tained much of their primitive simplicity, were 
wrapped in mystery, and communicated only to 
the initiated. 

Most nations, in process of time, became more 
attached to particular parts, and retained but 

f 
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fragments of the general system. But it is still 
in existence, and preserved almost entire, both in 
its Scytbic and Ionic form, as the Buddhism and 
Brahmenism of Hindostan. By comparing all 
the varied l^ends of the west and east in con- 
junction, we may obtain the following outline of 
the theolc^ of the ancients. 

It recognizes, as the primary elements of aU 
things, two independent principles, of the nature 
of male and female. And these, in mystic union 
as the soul and body, constitute the great Her- 
maphroditic deity, the One, the Universe itself, 
consisting still of the two separate elements of its 
composition, modified, though combined in one 
individual, of which all things were r^;arded but 
as parts. JProm the two, or more frequently 
from the male, proceeded three sons or Hj'pos- 
tases ; which, when examined severally, are each 
one and the same with the principle from which 
they sprung : but when viewed conjointly, they 
constitute a triad, emanating from a fourth yet 
older divinity, who, by a mysterious act of self, 
triplication, becomes three, while he yet remains 
but one, each member of the triad being ulti- 
mately resolvable into the monad.* With this is 
connected the doctrine of a succession of similar 
worlds. At the conclusion of each revolving 
period, the world is dissolved, alternately by 

^ See Faber at length upon this subject, Pag. Id. Vol. II. 
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flood and fire ; and all its varied forms and parts 
are absorbed into the two primeval principles, 
which then remain in the loveliness of their exist- 
ence. After a certain interval their re-union 
commences, and with it the reconstruction of 
another world. As before, the first production of 
this world is the triad, and the same heroes and 
persons re-appear ; and the same events are again 
transacted, till the time arrives for another dis- 
solution. Such was the system in its original 
form ; it was a foundation of materialism, upon 
which was raised a superstructure of idolatry. 

The most remarkable feature in the heathen 
theology is the multiplicity of its gods. The 
easy temper of polytheism, as it has been called, 
hesitated not to adopt the divinities of the sur- 
rounding nations ; while the deification, not only of 
heroes and kings, but of the virtues and vices, 
with the genii of the woods and waters, moun- 
tains and cities, contributed to introduce new 
and strange inmates into the Pantheon. But if 
we eject these modern intruders, if we restore to 
their original seats the imported deities, such as 
Pan to Arcadia, Hermes to Egypt, Osiris to 
Memphis, Hercules to Tyre, and Dionysus to 
India ; and if we investigate the origin of each, 
we shall find every nation, notwithstanding the 
variety of names, acknowledging the same deities 
and the same system of theology : and, however 
humble any of the deities may appear in the 
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Pantheons of Greece and Rome, each, who has 
any claim to antiquity, will he found ultimately, 
if not immediately, resolvable into the original 
God or Goddess, into one or other of the two 
primeval principles. 

In conducting such an investigation, a very 
singular circumstance presents itself in the mani- 
fold character of these deities. Their human or 
terrestrial appearance, as mere mortals deified is 
the most obvious ; as the sun, moon, elements/ 
and powers of nature, they assume a celestial or 
physical aspect. And if we turn to the writings 
of the philosophers, we shall find them sustain- 
ing a character more abstract and metaphysical. 
Yet under all these different forms, the same 
general system is preserved. 

In his terrestrial character, the chief Hero 
God, under whatever name, is claimed by every 
nation as its progenitor and founder. Aiid 
not only is he celebrated as the king of that 
country in particular, but of the whole world. 
He is exposed to some alarming danger from the 
sea, or an evil principle or monster by which the 
sea is represented. He is nevertheless rescued by 
some friendly female aid, sometimes concealed in 
a cavern or in the moon, or preserved in a death- 
like sleep, borne upon a snake, or floating on an 
island or a lotus, though more frequently in a boat 
or ark. At length he awakens from his slumber, 
subdues his enemy, and lands upon a mountain. 
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He then reorganizes the world, and becomes him- 
self the father primarily of three sons, and through 
them, of the human race ; not unfrequently vnth 
some allusions to the dove and rainbow. In fact, 
in his human character he was the great father of 
mankind ; but he may not only be identified with 
Noah but with Adam likewise. The one was 
looked upon as the re-appearance of the other, 
and both an incarnation of the Deity. 

In his immediate celestial character the God 
is universally held to be the Sun ; but the cha- 
racter of the great Goddess is of a more complex 
description. As the companion of the man, she 
is the ark ; which was regarded not only as his 
consort, but his daughter, as the work of his own 
hands; and his mother, from whose womb he 
again emerged, as an infant, to a second life; and 
his preserver during the catastrophe of the de- 
luge. As the companion of the Sun she is either 
the earth or moon: not that the distinctions be- 
tween the human and celestial characters are 
accurately maintained ; for they are so strangely 
blended together, that the adventures applicable 
to one are frequently, and sometimes purposely, 
misapplied to the other. Thus, whilst the Man 
is said to have entered into, been concealed in, 
and have again issued from the ark, the moon, 
and the earth, indifferently, the Sun is fabled to 
have been plunged into the ocean, to have sailed 
upon a lotus, to have taken refuge in a floating 
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island, and to have dwelt upon a sacred mountain 
left dry by the retiring flood.* 

It has been often remarked, that the Theo- 
gonies and Cosmogonies of the heathens were 
the same. In addition to those naturally con- 
stituting a part of the work, I have given the 
most remarkable of the Hermetic, Orphic, and 
Pythagorean accounts; which will be found, with 
the celebrated collection from Damascius, under 
a separate head.f By comparing these with the 
Cosmogonies of Sanchoniatho, Berossus, and the 
rest, we may, without much difficulty, arrive at 
the following conclusion: that the Ether and 
Chaos, or, in the language of the Philosophers, 
Mind and Matter, were the two primeval, eternal, 
and independent principles of the universe ; the 
one regarded as a vivifying and intellectual prin- 
ciple, the other as a watery Chaos, boundless, and 
without form : both .which continued for a time 
without motion, and in darkness. By a mystic 
union of the two was formed the great Herma- 
phroditic deity, the One, the universal World; of 
which the Chaotic matter presently became the 
body, and the Etherial Intellectual principle the 
soul. As soon as the union had commenced, 
from the £ther sprung forth the triad, Phanes or 
Eros, a triple divinity, the most prominent cha- 
racter of which was Light. He Mras the same 
with the Soul of the World, and the Intelligible 

* See Faber, Pag. Id. f p. 283, and following. 
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triad 80 lai^ely insisted upon by the Platonists. 
The gross chaotic elements of Earth and Water 
^ere formed into the terraqueous globe, while the 
disposing Ether, in the character of Phanes, un- 
der some three of the conditions of Light, Air, 
Heat, Fire, Ether, Flame, or Spirit, composed a 
physical trinity concentred in the Sun, the soul 
and ruler of the world. Or, according to the 
more refined speculations, it consisted of a trinity 
of mental powers, in which the Understanding, 
Reason 'or Intellect, the Soul, Passions, Feelings 
or Affections, Power, Counsel or Will, are va- 
riously combined. Viewed, therefore, either 
under a physical or metaphysical aspect, it is 
still a triad subordinate to, and emanating from 
the more ancient Intellectual Ether, and into 
which each person of the triad is again re- 
solvable.* 

With respect to the Physical triad, by com-, 
paring the heathen accounts with similar passages 
in the Scriptures, though not decisive, yet so 
preponderating does the evidence appear to me 
upon this point, that if the school of Hutchinson 
had not failed to establish their very elegant hy- 
pothesis, as to the fact that the Fire, Light, and 
Spirit or Air, were only three different condi- 
tions of one and the same etherial fluid, appear* 
ing as Fire at the orb of the Sun, as Light pro* 

* See the Inquiry at the end. 
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ceeding from it, and as Spirit returning to it, 
I should not have hesitated to subscribe to the 
opinion that such was the original trinity of the 
Gentiles ; a triad, nevertheless, subordinate to a 
monad, vrhich existed in the form of Ether pre- 
viously to its assuming such conditions. 

The Metaphysical speculations of the ancients 
upon this subject can only be derived by analo- 
gical reasoning from contemplation of the micro- 
cosm of man. To point out the close analogy 
preserved in this particular between the Meta- 
physical and Physical system before explained I 
would observe, that Man is a being compounded 
of an Intellectual, and of a Material substance, 
both of which were conceived by the ancients to 
have pre-existed^ before they became united in 
the compound individual animal, the Man. When 
thus united, they appear to have conceived a 
triad of intellectual powers, the Intellect, the 
Affections Feelings or Emotions, and the Will 
or Power of action. But for further, illustration 
of. these matters, and for such proof as can be 
produced, I must refer to the disquisition at the 
end. 

Upon this subject, therefore, I cannot agree 
with Mr. Faber in supposing that the trinita- 
rian speculations of the Heathens originated in 
the coincidence of Adam and Noah being each 
the father of three sons ; for of the three dis- 
tinct analogical systems the Metaphysical, of the 
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Mind with its Faculties, and Matter, — the Physi- 
cal, of the Ether with its conditions, and the 
Chaos, — and the Human, of the Patriarch with 
his three sons, and the univ^sal mother the Ark 
or £arth, — the last analogy is not only the most 
imperfect, but according to all historical ac- 
counts, Demonolatry was introduced subsequently 
to the worship of nature and the elements. 

From the widely dispersed traditions upon 
the subject, it is manifest that the circumstances 
of the creation and the deluge were well known 
to all mankind previously to the dispersion. And 
the writings of Moses give to the chosen people, 
not so much a new revelation as a correct, authen- 
ticated and inspired account of circumstances, 
which had then become partially obscured by 
time and abused by superstition; The formless 
watery Chaos and the Etherial substance of the 
heavens, enfolding and passing over its surface 
as a mighty wind, are the first principles both of 
tha sacred and profane cosmogonies; but they 
are reclaimed by Moses as the materials, created 
by the immediate agency of an Almighty power. 
The subsequent process of formation so com- 
pletely corresponds in both systems, that if they 
were not borrowed the one from the other, (a po- 
sition which cannot be maintained,) they must 
each have been ultimately derived from the com- 
mon source of revelation. Similar considerations 
upon the traditions of a Trinity, so universal 
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among the nations, and an examination of what 
that Trinity was composed, forces upon me the 
coiaviction, that the trinitarian doctrine, as it is 
now believed, was one of the original and funda- 
mental tenets of the Patriarchal religion; that the 
analogy between the Microcosm, as pointed out, 
and the then current accounts of the creation, 
became the stumbling block, which set mankind 
to refine upon the truth ; that hence they fell into 
the errors of attributing eternity to matter, of 
placing a Monad above the Trinity, with the 
Pantheistic opinion that the Deity was no other 
than the universe itself. The doctrine of the 
succession of worlds, the Metempsychosis, and 
Demonolatry would follow naturally enough by 
an extension of their system from the particular 
circumstances of the creation to those attendant 
upon the deluge. By the pride of false philo- 
sophy they forsook the truth of revelation, and 
sunk into materialism, into the worship of the 
elements, of man and beasts, and into idolatry 
with all its attendant abominations. 'When 
they knew God, they glorified him not as God ; 
neither were thankful ; but became vain in their 
imaginations, and their foolish heart was dark- 
ened. Professing themselves to be wise, they 
became fools ; and changed the glory of the in- 
corruptible God into an image made like to 
corruptible man, and to birds, and four-footed 
beasts, and creeping things. Wherefore, God 
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gave them up to uncleanness through the lusts of 
their own hearts.'* 

To reclaim a world so fallen, the great mani- 
festations of the Almighty from time to time have 
taken place, not only at the most civilized as 
well as celebrated periods of history, but upon 
the spots then best calculated for the general dis- 
semination of truth among the heathens. The 
geographical situation of Palestine, chosen it 
may be for the seat of universal empire, is the 
most remarkable upon earth for the facility of 
communication which it affords with every 
quarter of the globe. At the time of the Advent, 
it formed as it were the boundary of the rival 
empires of Rome and Parthia, subject to Rome, 
but holding an intimate connexion with its colo- 
nial offspring within the Parthian dominions. 
And its situation was at that time not more ex- 
cellently adapted for the universal diffusion of 
the Gospel, both in the East and West, than 
it was for the general instruction of mankind, 
in times of old, when it formed so considerable 
a part of the high road of communication between 
the empires of Egypt and Assyria. About the 
time of the eighteenth dynasty, the most brilliant 
epoch of Egyptian history, the Exodus of the 
Israelites was effected : and the fame of the mi- 

* Romans, i. 21. 
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raculous exploits of Moses and Joshua was 
wafted with the Danaan colonies to Greece, with 
the fugitive Canaanites to the West, and carried 
by the Israelites themselves into the East. 
During the revolutionary violence consequent 
upon the downfall of the ancient Assyrian em- 
pire, the same merciful Providence kept up a 
communication with the kingdoms which sprung 
out of its ruins, by the mission of Jonah to Ni* 
neveh, by the connexion of the princes of Sa- 
maria with Syria, and by the dispersion of the 
ten tribes over the territories of the Medes and 
Assyrians by Salmanasar : and upon the AiU 
re-establishment of the empire at Babylon, a 
knowledge of the truth was diffused far and wide 
by the captivity of the Jews themselves. 

The conversion of Nebuchadnezzar, and the 
decrees of himself and his successors, both of the 
Assyrian and Persian line, in favour of the truth, 
must have been attended with at least some tern- 
porary effect upon the religious and philosophical 
sentiments of the East. And such an effect may 
be clearly traced in the very general reformation 
of the systems and superstitions which about this 
period took place. 

Among the Persians, themselves a Scythic 
people, this reformation appears to have re-ani- 
mated their zeal and enmity against the temples 
and idolatry of their Ionian rivals. It may also 
have led them to convert the two independent 
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fmiMriples of Mind and Matter into fipiritttal 
agents in opposition to one another, and to have 
revived the unmin^led worship of the Sun and 
Fire, at first but as an emblem and image of the 
Supreme, though it soon again degenerated into 
the Sabaism of old. The reformation may be 
traced through Assyria, India, China and Egypt* 
and in those amendments and refinements which 
were shortly afterwards imported by Pythagoras 
into Greece. 

A summary of the Pythagorean doctrines will 
be found in the commencement of the celebrated 
treatise of Timseus Locrus.^ It may be observed^ 
that the Pythagorean speculations have a tacit 
reference to the anciemt classification of Causes, as 
the Efficient, the Formal or TdeaL the Material 
and the Final. In confonmity to this division iwe 
find introduced between the two ancient inde. 
pendent principles of Mind ;amd Matter, the 
world of Forms or abstract Ideas, to wjiich is 
attributed an eternal subsist^ice, if nat an exis* 
t^Eice independent of the Mind ; whilst the t^toSc^ 
Grood in the abstract, the summum bonum, the 
great final cause, became the subject of perpetual 
discussion and doquiry among all succeeding phi- 
losophers. 

The Forms And Matter wese now substituited 
for the ancient Jj^uad ; superior 4q whdoh was 

* I have given Ltp. SOI. 
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placed the Efficient Cause as the Monad, Deity, 
or Demiurgus. This Duad was, nevertheless, re- 
garded ^ two eternal and independent principles, 
and by their combination the Deity formed the 
Sensible world, a living animal, composed of soul 
and body. Subordinate to the duad is the Py- 
thagorean Triad, occupying the same relative 
situation with respect to the duad as in the more 
ancient systems. By this introduction of the 
Ideal world, and the elevation of the deity above 
the duad, the system lost something of the gross 
materialism which had hitherto obtained, but it 
lost, at the same time, all knowledge of the an- 
cient triad, which was now replaced by such 
triads as were more conformable to the Pytha- 
gorean mode, and of which the persons were often 
subordinate to, or comprehended within each 
other, as genera and species.* 

The doctrines of Plato diflFer only in refine- 
ment from the preceding. If we admit the Par- 
menides and the Timaeus to embrace his com- 
plete system, God and Matter, two originally in- 
dependent principles, are held to be, as it were, 
the extremities of that chain of being which com- 
poses the universe. Subordinate to the God, we 
have the Intelligible world of Ideas or the Forms, 
commencing, as the latter Platonists insist, with 
the Intelligible triad : but whether Plato r^arded 

* See the Pythagorean fragments, p. 301. 
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this world of Ideas in the abstract as subsisting 
only within the mind of the Deity, or whether he 
attributed to it a distinct existence* without the 
Mind, comprehending diflFerent orders of divine 
super-essential beings, may well be questioned. 
When the Deity or Demiurgus thought proper to 
compose the world, he looked to this ideal world 
as the exemplar, in whose likeness he constructed 
his new work. He impressed the disordered 
material Chaos with the Forms, and rendered the 
world a living animal, after the pattern of its ideal 
prototype, consisting of a soul endued with Intel- 
lect, and of a body of which all beings compre- 
hended in it, Gods Men Animals or material 
species, are but the concrete individuals, of which 
the abstract ideas unalterably subsist in the intel- 
ligible world. Though still supposed to continue 
in existence, the Deity, as in the more ancient 
systems, retires as effectually from the stage as 
did the ancient Ether when superseded by the 
Phanes. And all the mundane operations are 
carried on as before, by the Soul of the world. 

While the Stoics and other schools retained 
the ancient doctrines, and looked not further than 

* Existence, according to the ancients, implies essence ; 
whereas the Ideal world was deemed super-essential : but I am 
compelled to use the words to make myself understood ; for the 
English language has not been sufficiently accommodated to 
these metaphysical subtleties of the Greeks to supply the requi- 
site terms.- 
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the world itself, it is true that the Pythagorea&s 
and Plato held a God superior to the world ; but 
it is extremely doubtful whether they entartained 
a sublimer coiiception of their great immediate 
efficient cause, the Soul of the world, or indeed 
of Soul in general, than the gross materialism of 
a subtile ether. They discouraged, likewise, the 
tenet of the succession of worlds ; though it was 
subsequently revived by the later Platonists, by 
whom the Deity was supposed, at the predestined 
time, to swallow up the world, first the sensible, 
then the Ideal, and lastly Phanes the IntelligiUe 
triad, and to remain in the solitude of his unity. 

Much as has been said npon the Platonic 
trinity. I must confess that 1 can find fewer traces 
of that doctrine in the writings of Plato than of 
his less refined predecessors, the mythologists. I 
have given such extracts as appear to me to 
relate to the subject, together with a fragment of 
Amelius* which expressly mentions the three 
kings of Plato as identical with the Orphic trinity. 
Dr. Morgan, in his essay upon the subject, satis*, 
faciorily refutes the notion, that Plato regarded 
the Logos as the second person of the trinity ; f 

• p. 305. 

'f The celebrated passage in the Epinonris of Plato Bvravorc- 
XJv neia^KOf or fre^t X^yof ^ nt^w ^ttirarcq fpariy, mnally rendered, 
'' Perfecting the visible world, which the word, the most divine 
of alt things, made," refers to a very (fiffi!rent subject. The 
inqwiry in this part of the dialogue relates to the knowledge of 
number, without which it is asserted a man cannot have kSyof 
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and upon this refutation he denies that Plato 
held the doctrine at alU more particularly, as from 
the time of Plato to that of Aramonius Saccas 
in the third century, no disciple of his school 
seems to have been aware that such a doctrine 
was contained in his writings. Perhaps, how- 
ever, we may trace some obscure allusions to it 
in the beginning of the second hypothesis of the 
Parmenides and in the passages which I have 

reason; and if destitute of reason, he cannot attain wisdom. 
The God, which imparted to man the knowledge of numbers, is 
the Heaven, for there are eight powers contained in it akin to 
each other, that of the Sun, of the Moon, &c. to whom, he says, 
inust be assigned equal honour — '* For let us not assign to one 
the honour of the year, to another the honour of the month,' and 
to others none of that portion of time, in which each performs its 
course in conjunction with the others, accomplishing that visible 
order tvhich reason, the most divine of all things (or of the Uni^ 
verse,) has established. 

The no less celebrated passage from the Philebus, "Ori youq 
€ffrt yev6^mii tgv vdrrofy alrtov, by which it is supposed that the 
consubstantiality of the Logos with the first cause is asserted, 
relates to the human mind, and is the conclusion of an argument 
which proves, that as ordinary fire is derived from the elemental, 
and the human body from the elemental body of the world, so is 
the human mind akin to, or of the same nature nith the Divine 
mind, or Soul of the universe, the cause of all things. These 
and other less celebrated passages of Plato, when examined in 
conjunction with this context, afford us, as Dr. Morgan justly 
observes, no more foundation for supposing that Plato held 
the doctrine of the Trinity than the following very curious pas- 
sage; which he produces from Seneca, gives us ground to 
suppose that it was held by the Stoics : " Id actum est, mihi 
crede ab illo, quisquis formator universi fuit, sive ille Deus est 

h 
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given ;* though in the latter the doctrines appear 
rather to refer to the Monad and Duad than to 
the genuine trinity of the ancients. So far from 
any such doctrine being maintained by the Py- 
thagoreans or in the Academy, we find only 
such vague allusions as might be expected among 
philosophersi who reverenced an ancient tradition » 
and were willing, after they had lost the substance, 
to find something to which they might attach the 
shadow. 

The error which Dr. Morgan has refuted, took 
its rise with the fathers of the Church in the se- 
cond century. They were led into the mistake 
by the word Logos, used by Plato and St. John» 
and made the Platonic Trinity to consist of God» 
the Logos, and the Soul of the world, and this 
in spite of all the professed followers of Plato, 
who, however they might vary among them- 
selves, uniformly insisted upon placing the Mo- 

potens omnium, sive incorporalit rolta ingentium operum artifex, 
sive diviniu spiritus per omnia maxima minima, aequali intendone 
diffusus, sive fatum et immutabilis causarum inter se cohaeren- 
tium series."')' To the observations from Dr. Morgan's work, I 
may venture to add that the word Logos, as used by St. John 
and Plato, has two very distinct significations. By the latter^ 
Reason in general is implied, whereas St. John uses it as a trans- 
lation of the Hebrew dbk, the Word signifying also a thing or 
person revealed, and if at all in the sense of reason, which may 
be implied from the commentaries of the fathers, not for reason 
in general, but for the particular faculty so called. 

♦ p. 304. f Consol. ad Helv. c. 8. 
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nad and Daad, or at least a Monad, above their 
Triad. 

In the first century of the Christian era, Philo, 
an Alexandrian Jew, had attempted to expound 
the Scripture on Platonic principles ; and after the 
promulgation of the Gospel many of the fathers 
warmly adopted the same mode of exposition. 
The different sects of the Gnostics went far be- 
yond the Grecian sage, and sought in the East 
the doctrines, to which they looked upon the 
writings of Plato merely as essays, introductory to 
the sublimer flights of the Oriental mysticism : 
and they treated his followers with that contempt, 
against which the vanity of a philosopher is 
seldom proof; and as long as these schools exist- 
ed, a bitter enmity prevailed between them. The 
Gnostics gave at once a real existence to the Ideal 
world, and continuing the chain of being from 
the Supreme, through numerous orders of Eons^ 
personified abstract ideas, of which the second 
and third persons of the Trinity were the first 
and second Eons, and from thence to the lowest 
material species, founded that daring heresy 
which so long disturbed the tranquillity of Chris- 
tendom: and with this spurious Platonism of 
the fathers the Arian * heresy is likewise intimately 
connected. 

* It is curious to observe the Arian and Orthodox illustra- 
tions of Eusebius and Epiphanius. The former illustrates the 
Trinity by the Heaven, the Sun, and the Spirit; or the Heaven, the 
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fiut the internal heresies, of the Church were 
not the only ill effects which the misguided zeal 
of. the fathers, in forcing upon Plato the doctrine 
of the Trinity, brought about. Though it is pos- 
sible, that by pointing out some crude similarity 
of doctrine, they might have obtained some con- 
verts by rendering Christianity less unpalatable 
to the philosophical world, of. that day, yet the 
weapon was skilfully turned against them, and 
with unerring effect, when the Pagans took upon 
them to assert that nothing new. had. been revealed 
in Christianity; since, by. the confessions of its 
very advocates,, the system was previqusly con- 
tained in the writings of Plato. 

In the third century, Ammonius Saccas, uni- 
versally acknowliedged to have been. a man of 
consummate ability,' taught that every sect. 
Christian, Heretic.; or Pagan, had received the 
truth, and retained it in their varied legends. He 
undertook, therefore, to unfold it from them all, 
and to reconcile every creed. And from his ex- 
ertions sprung the ' celebrated Eclectic school of 
the later Platonists. Plotinus, Amelius, Olym- 
pius, ' Porphyrins, . Jamblichus, Syrianus, and 
Proclus, were among the celebrated professors 

Sun, and the Moon, the two latter as the leaders of innumerable 
host of spirits and stars, evidently derived from the prevailing 
notions of the Fathers relative to the Platonic trinity; whilst 
Epiphanius declares, that this great mystery is properly under- 
stood as Fire, Light, and Spirit or Air reveal it to us. 
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who succeeded Ammonius in the Platonic chair, 
and revived and kept alive the spirit of Paganism, 
with a bitter enmity to the Gospel,* for near three 
hundred years. . The Platonic schools were at 
length closed by the edict of Justinian ; and seven 
wise men, the last lights of Platonism, Diogenes, 
Hermias, Eulalius, Priscianus, Damascius, Isido* 
rns and Simplicius retired indignantly from the 
persecutions of Justinian, to realize the shadowy 
dreams of the republic of Plato, under the Persian 
despotism of Chosroes.* 

From the writings of these philosophers is 
collected ,the bulk of the Oracles of Zoroaster-t 
A few of them were first published by Ludovicus 
Tiletanus at Paris, .with the commentaries of 
Pletho, to which were subsequently added those 
of Psellus. Chief part of them, however, .were 
collected by Franciscus . Patricius, . and pub- 
lished with the Hermetic books at the end of 
his Nova Philosophia. To the labours of ,Mr. 
Taylor we. are indebted for the addition of about 
fifty more, and for the- references to the works 
from whence all were extracted.. I have arranged 
them according. to the^ subjects, which are said to 
be. occultly discussed in the Parmenides of Plato, 
viz.: Cause or God,, the Ideal Intelligible or 
Intellectual world. Particular Souls, and the 
Material world. And I have placed under a 

* For the particulars of this philosophical transaction see 
Gibbon, c. xl. f p. 239. 
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separate head the Magical and Philosophical 
precepts and directionsl There can be no ques- 
tion but that many of these Oracles are spurious ; 
all those, for instance, which relate to the Intelli- 
gible and Intellectaal orders, which were con- 
fessedly obtained in answers given by daemons, 
raised for that purpose by the Theurgists ;* who, 
as well as all the later Platonists, made preten- 
sions to magic, not only in its reanements, which 
they were pleased to designate Theurgy, but also 
in that debased form which we should call com- 
mon witchcraft. Nevertheless, several of the 
Oracles seem to be derived from more au- 
thentic sources, and, like the spurious Hermetic 
books which have come down to us, probably 
contain much of the pure Sabiasm of Persia, 
and the doctrines of the Oriental philosophy. 

I have thus endeavoured to give 1 fear a very 
imperfect outline of ancient history and theology. 
But, as it is intended rather to assist the reader 
through such an heterogeneous heap of materials, 
by bringing forward the most prominent parts 
and connecting them with one another, I trust 
its errors vnll be excused, as they may be cor- 
rected by the readers better j^^^gment from the 
materials themselves before him. In closing the 

* The Theurgists were the two Julians, the father called 
Chaldseus, the son, Theurgus. They flourished in the reign of 
Marcus Antoninus, and were the first who delivered the oracles 
upon the Intelligible and Intellectual orders. 
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subject, I beg to offer my sincerest thanks to 
Isaac CuUimore, Esq., to whose deep and exten- 
sive chronological researches, I am indebted for 
references to several very important passages in 
the following work, which had escaped my notice. 

It is needless to take notice of the numerous 
foi^eries, which have been issued as the produc- 
tions of the authors of these fragments. There 
is a complete set, which was composed in Latin 
by Annius, a monk of Yiterbo. But it is a sin- 
gular circumstance, and one which might be 
urged with great force against the genuineness of 
almost the whole collection, that not only the 
original works have perished, but those also, 
through whose means these relics have been 
handed down. With the exception of these frag- 
ments, not only have Sanchoniatho, Berossus, 
and the rest passed into oblivion; but the pre- 
servers of their names have followed in the same 
track, and to a more unusual fate. The frag- 
ments of Philo, Abydenus, Polyhistor, Dius, 
and others, are generally not those of their own 
works, but extracts from their predecessors. 

It is necessai also to advert to the nume- 
rous errors which will be found in every sheet. 
The fragments have been exposed to more than, 
the common risks and accidents, to which all 
ancient writings have been subject. They have, 
been either copied from the rude annals of anti- 
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obscure of the oracles of Zoroaster, which are 
due to Mr. Taylor, I must be answerable for the 
rest. For the many errors in which they must 
abound, I beg leave to apologize and claim in- 
dulgence. The broken and confused state of 
many of the fragments, preclude the possibility of 
giving any translation, except upon conjecture. 
Many, such as the Orphic fragment from Malala,* 
and that from Amelius,t have exercised the talent 
^nd ingenuity of some of the ablest commentators, 
none of whom perhaps will be found to agree. In 
such cases, I have patiently compared their opi- 
nions, and endeavoured to investigate the circum- 
stances under which the fragments were written 
and have been preserved, and what connexion 
they have with the passages among which they 
are introduced, and to give, what to the best of 
my judgment is, the truth. 

At the conclusion of this work 1 have added a 
disquisition, which was originally designed merely 
to explain and illustrate what I conceive to have 
been the ancient Trinity of the Gentiles : but in 
the progress of inquiry I found it impossible to 
do justice to the opinion without speaking largely 
upon ancient and modern science. To compress 
it, therefore, as much as possible, and to give it 
something of a connected arrangement, 1 have 
thrown it altogether into the form of an inquiry 

• p. 296. t P- S^^' 
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into the Method, Objects and Result of an- 
cient and modern Philosophy. And, as in thili 
work I have endeavoured to bring forward several 
historical and theological documents, which had, 
in a manner, retired from public view, I trust 
that such an inquiry will not be deemed alto- 
gether misplaced, and that I shall be excused in 
an attempt to draw from the same store-house of 
antiquity some speculations, which have been too 
generally slighted or overlooked by the Meta- 
physician and the Philosopher, but which I be- 
lieve may tend to the advancement of science, 
even amid the brilliant discoveries of modern 
times. 

With respect to the fragments themselves, the 
classical reader will findj I fear, but poor amuse- 
ment in perusing a half barbarous dialect, replete 
with errors and inconsistencies : to the student of 
divinity, however, they may not be altogether 
unacceptable or devoid of interest : and to the 
inquirer after ancient history and mythology, it 
must be useful to have collected into one small 
volume, the scattered relics for which he must 
otherwise search so widely. 
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THE COSMOGONY. 



1 

THN rSfy SX«v dfxv^ ^o 
ipePSbif' reaha S^ «Ti«i 

m^aat^y ^ vXm^ ^iin} ^xXijd'i} 

in&mwr av!r\ ^ o^ iyiyvanu 
r^ airrw itricof' xo} i% Tiff 
airw 0v/bMrXoKij( tov vyei^jfAa* 
T»? iy4prro Mrfr. tovt^ Tiyrf^ 

fA$<w( ff^iy. Ko} Ix reajmi^ 
iyiiftro vSa-gk avopit yerh^tt^^ 



He supposes that the beginning of all 
things was a dark and condensed windy 
air, or a breeze of thick air and a Chaos 
turbid and black as Erebus : and that 
these were unbounded, and for a long 
series of ages destitute of form. But 
when this wind became enamoured of 
its own first principles (the Chaos), 
and an intimate union took place, that 
connexion was called Pothos :* and it 
was the beginning of the creation of 
all things. And it (the Chaos) f knew 
not its own production ; but from its 
embrace with the wind was generated 
Mdt ; which some call Ilus (Mud), but 
others the putrefaction of a watery 
mixture. And from this sprung all 
the seed of the creation, and the gene- 
ration of the universe. 



* This union, among the Heathens, and particularly among the Phoenicians, 
symboKaed by an Egg enfolded by a Serpent, which di^uneHvely represented 

the Chaos and the Ether, but, when united, the hermaphroditic first principle of 

the U Diverse Cupid or Pothos. 

t ** Wind knew not, &c." Vig. Col. Orel. Cumb. &c. 
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Hy t4 rum ^Sa 9id% 2%ovt« 
eu<r^i^Wf ii Sv iy&tra ^Sa 

TovT* ctrriy vdfoofw xor^rrou. 
mett ^yeqrX^0'dri| ifAaUt^ dJov* 

^Xm( re xa2 o'cXifyii* &rrift^ 
Tc Ka2 arrfa /AryetXa* 

Ka) ToD d^p«^ Ztavyd- 
cetrrof, ttit 'KJ^ptta-Of xau t^ ( 
&aX^a<i}(y ica) ^^ 709^ 
iy€nro icpt^fiara kou m^^ 
xo} 9vpet9unf t^ren fjJyi^reu 
Koreupopeti xa2 X^^K* Ka2 

trwfmja^ vdhv h dipt riBe 
Tw<r8e, xoM oW^^af ay, /9po- 
yro/ Tf ctvrrcX^o-d^ijo'ay xa2 
Avrpoftoki^ XBU 'Kpo^ rw 
fdrayov rw fipwrw v^oycy- 

petfAfUyaX ^^^ 5»« *y^W- 
pn^cy, xai vp^( riy ^a^ ^wn/pij, 
xo) ^Kiy^^rij ?y re yj xa2 
&aX4fl-<nj§ a^|$€y xo} S^Xu. 
(Tdi^OK ^fiff i aM^ avyypa- 
^C itupipii yjyw') Tav^ 
€&p€^i^ iv T§ KOa-fA^yoytq^ 
ytypa/Afihta Taaakov xai 
Tor$ i^xc/yov tmfunifAaa'Wy ex 

Tf 0TD)(flC0-/<tfyx«^ TdKfAllpluy, 

xoi filpe, xoi t}^y hp^rur^. 



And there were certain animals 
without sensation, from which intelli* 
gent animals were produced, and these 
were called Zophasemin, that is, the 
overseers of the heavens ; and they 
were formed in the shape of an egg : 
and from M6t shone forth the sun, 
and the moon, the less and the greater 
stars. 

And when the air began to send 
forth light, by its fiery influence on 
the sea and earth, winds were pro- 
duced, and clouds, and very great de- 
fluxions and torrents of the heavenly 
waters. And when they were thus sepa- 
rated, and carried out of their proper 
places by the heat of the sun, and all 
met again in the air, and were dashed 
against each other, thunder and light- 
nings were the result: and at the 
sound of the thunder, the before- 
mentioned intelligent anim ftlg were 
aroused, and startled by the noise, 
and moved upon the earth and in the 
sea, male and female. (After this our 
author proceeds to say :) These things 
were found written in the Cosmogony 
of Taautus, and in his commentaries, 
and were drawn from his observations 
and the natural signs which by his 
penetration he perceived and disco- 
vered, and with which he has enlight- 
ened us. 



♦ •^05, omitted in Ed. Col. 
X xp9yiyfajuiipof. Or. 



f doKimie. Or. 
§ ^aK^TTif, Or* 
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^awooT) lui^ T^^ ^( PKetmi" 
tkjpU wf9a€Kdiitw ToShay &^ 

oMv ^fca^eyr/{i xa2 yhxh 



(Aflerwardsy declaring the names 
of the winds Notus, Boreas, and the 
rest, he makes this epilogue :) — But 
these first men consecrated the pro- 
ductions of the earth, and judged them 
gods, and worshipped those things, 
upon which they themselves lived, 
and all their posterity, and all before 
them; to these they made libations 
and sacrifices. (Then he proceeds : — 
Such were the devices of their wor- 
ship in accordance with the imbecility- 
and narrowness of their souls.) — 
Euseb, Prcep, Evan. lib. I. c« 10. 



THE GENERATIONS. 



ruS KtXar/a iofffJUVf xa2 7U- 

TC9 A/mmi'I' Typf &9^ Tvy 
Ek TvSrwf T«t( ycnfUpwq 



Of the wind Colpias, and his wife 
Baau, which is interpreted Night, 
were begrotten two mortal men, ^on 
and Protogonus so called : and ^on 
discovered foo4 from trees. 



The immediate descendants of these 
were called Genus and Genea, and 
they dwelt in Phoenicia: and when 
there were great droughts they stretch- 
ed forth their hands to heaven towards 
the Sun ; for him they supposed to be 



* Bochait propose! hioan. 

f diy Ai&Mu Cumb. — ^Philo and Oreltiui prefer rlv. Faber proposes also 
to read Arava wpwr(y^iM above. 
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KoXot^c^t t im Ttofik ♦©/- 

dfyoi oZdrif vai^ ^y)}Tot^» 
olp clyai Myiara ifSf kom 
nS^ xa^ 4X^. o2Pro/, (^190-1)',) 
Ix vaparptplif (fSKw cSpoy 

fAey4^€i Tf Na2 ^f pexi Kpc/<r- 

Kifl-tf-ioy, ;{ xo) T^ Alfiavw 
KBtt rhf *AvTt>jPai/Wf nuati to 

'Ex TOtfr«y» (^V^'^y*) ^70^ 
i4^i}0'ay Mi}/M^oi/fM^ xa2 ^§ 

rlrt yweuwSp dtvaStftpt fjuffy^- 
fiuhmik oI( av ^yn^icy. eIt^, 

vcu Ti;|p4y,xaXi/j9cK « teiwj- 
0-a« &%l utaKdiMw xai ^^iSw xa) 
%a/nvpw. vraaiAveu hi tf^ 
T^ ^X^ OtSs'tfov, Of gx^npr 

Ttw A^ iiTXMrc oi;XXa/3ery || 



God, the only lord of heaven, calling 
him Beelsamin, which in the Phoeni- 
cian dialect signifies Lord of Heaven, 
hut among the Greeks is equivalent 
to Zeus. 

Afterwards by Genus the son of 
iEon and Protogonus were begotten 
mortal children, whose names were 
Phds, Pur, and Phlox. These found 
out the method of producing fire by 
rubbing pieces of wood against each 
other, and taught men the use thereof. 

These begat sons of vast bulk and 
height, whose names were conferred 
upon the mountains which they occu- 
pied: tlius from them Cassius, and 
Libanus, and Antilib^nus, and Brathu 
received their names. 



Memrumus and Hypsuranius were 
the issue of these men by connexion 
with their mothers ; the women of 
those times, without shame, having in- 
tercourse with any men whom they 
might chance to meet. Hypsuranius 
inhabited Tyre : and he invented huts 
constructed of reeds and rushes, and 
the papyrus. And he fell into enmity 
with his brother Usous, who was the 
inventor of clothing for the body which 
he made of the skms of the wild blasts 
which he could catch. And when 



• y/MVf " of the race of ^on, &c" Or. f Kp»(m»ois. Or. 

XkAcmk Plin. Jabl. Or. &C. § < xo). St. || rvXXc^ . Or. 
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rhf OuTMy icai ^iroxXoSc^ay- 

fStreu Sc $i& onjXof wp/ TC 
xcu «yci;f«aT<9 xol v^oomo^- 

o^rruV SU^pth'eUf not ritq 

T«i< ^«pT^ oTciy xaT* rrof . 
Xp^f d^ tretfw veXXoTf 

y§p4^^a*' *Ayp4a utai 'A>jia, 

rc^ T^ Xfuo'ip kiywf itaySi^ 
ceuf ica2 lirffS^ xa2 fAorrtSaq* 
c&cu Be T«vToy t^ ^Hipat" 
rror. cdpc7y Bi ico^ Hyruo'-^ 

%a* Tjff^iaot* tfthln re v^ 
rt09 ia^^wf vXcvaoi* Bii 



there were violent Btorms of rain and 
wind» the trees about Tyre being rub- 
bed against each other, took fire, and 
aU the forest in the neighbourhood 
was consumed. And Usous having 
taken a tree, and broken off its boughs, 
was the first who dared to venture on 
the sea. And he consecrated two pil- 
lars to Fire and Wind, and worship- 
ped them, and poured out upon them 
the blood of the wild beasts he took 
in hunting: and when these men were 
dead, those that remained consecrated 
to them rods, and worshipped the pil- 
lars, and held anniversary feasts in 
honour of them. 



And in times long subsequent to 
these ; were born of the race of Hypsu- 
ranius, Agreus and Halieus, the inven- 
tors of the arts of hunting and fishing, 
from whom huntsmen and fishermen 
derive their names. 

Of these were begotten two brothers 
who discovered iron, and the forging 
thereof. One of these called Chrysor, 
who is the same with Hephaestus, 
exercised himself in words, and charms 
and divinations ; and he invented the 
hook, and the bait, and the fishing- 
line, and boats of a light construction ; 
and he was the first of all men that 
sailed. Wherefore he was worshipped 



* mmMhaltw9r%, Or. 



f l^cSAarroiy. Or. 
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XflU &i ^fW O^Oy fACT^ ^d' 

&ai 8c avrw vtal lUafjJ" 

Ix vX/i>0«y. 

Mer^ ravrci ^x rw yipw^ 
TotfTov ywviff^ai ¥€a»tbaf 8t^ 
xaXcTo-^OM de aMfy r^ f«cy 

iftopurhf X0U t^ ^X/f» adr^fy 
ttfvatHiV AXXA x«i2 orryof 

*Avo TOijrmf ly^yorre ercpoi, 
«>y S /Acy *Ayp^ ^xoXeiTo, ^ 

xoM f ^ayey clyai fu^Aa ffitdff* 
/AMy, xa) yooy ^iTO^pot/fAcyw 
^y «o«y/xp* v«^ B^ Bv/3X/- 
oKiji iieupirtti ^cvy o ijUyio'" 
roq oyo/bU^cTOM* ^vey^O'sy Sc 

otxdi^y xa2 irtpt^'Kxuk xa2 
(TviiXQua* ex rtni^tn Aypvreu 
xat wmfpL O^rpi 8^ 'AX^ 
rat xa2 T«t^( xaXovyrau. 

'A«0 rodrw yiiftff^ai'AfMh' 
yoy xa« M^Cyoy, oi xarcScif ay 
x^/«a( xa) voi^a<. 

*Avo TO^«y y€3f4a'^at M<- 

O'M^ XAi SvdlrXy TAVTCtfTiy 



after his death as a God, under the 
name of Diamichius. And it in said 
that his brothers invented the art of 
building walls with bricks. 



Afterwards, of this race were bom 
two youths, one of whom was called 
Technites, and ihe other was called 
Geinus Autochthdn. These discovered 
the method of mingling stubble with 
the loam of bricks, and oi baking them 
in the sun ; they were also the inven- 
tors of tiling. 

By these were begotten others, of 
whom one was named Agrus, the other 
Agrouerus or Agrotes, of whom in 
Phoenicia there was a statue held in 
the highest veneration, and a temple 
drawn by yokes of oxen : and at By- 
blus he is called, by way of eminence* 
the greatest of the Gods. These ad- 
ded to the houses, courts and porticos 
and crypts : husbandmen, and such 
as hunt with dogs, derive their origin 
from these : they are called also Aletse, 
and Titans. 

From these were descended Amy- 
nus and Magus, who taught men to 
construct villages and tend flocks. 

By these men were begotten Misor 
and Sydyc, that is, Well-freed and 



A/ff fAoKixm, Mont. f ocvrovf. Or. 

t BtiTJug. Vig. Col. St. 
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etw^,* ' AXc£a»d/Mrc de evudr, 
""EXXigyf f S^ 'E^s^r indXttreuf' 
ix, 8e Tou Sv^, Ai^o^cevpof 

iipSrni vhuw c2p«y* 

T^ Tify SoKCTafy Wi» xa2 

*EXitXhf xoXat/fucyH ^T^t^ro^p 

wBu d^Xcie XcTOficvii Bi|pei^i^" 

•2 xa2 xflrrffxour «fp2 B^fiktv, 

'££ Jy TcnoToi *Evr/CM( 4 

Oipaa&f' Ai &r* airov tuu rl 
£vcp ii^( 0TOi%er»y9 Bl ^p' 

tiipeuw. VcnArcu U toi^9» 
^ieXi^ ^K T«fy v^i^ftcMWf 
^ xa2 ^xX]fd<iy Hfy xoi di^ t^ 
luCXXtfC dv' a^f, (^a«y,) 

'O W TO^«y VATI}^ 




Just: and they found out the use of 
salt. 

FromMisor descended Taautus, who 
invented the writing of the first let- 
ters : him the Egyptians called Thoor, 
the Alexandrians Thoyth, and the 
Greeks Hermes. But from Sydyc 
descended the Dioscuri, or Cabin, or 
Corybantes, or Samothraces: these 
(he says) first built a ship complete. 

From these descended others, who 
were the discoverers of medicinal 
herbs, and of the cure of poisons and 
of charms. 

Contemporary with these was one 
Elioun, called Hypsistus, (the most 
high); and his wife named Beruth, 
and they dwelt about Byblus, 

By these was begotten Epigeus or 
Autochthon, whom they afterwards 
called Ouranus (Heaven) ; so that 
from him that element, which is over 
us, by reason of its excellent beauty 
IS named heaven : and he had a sister 
of the same parents, and she was 
called Ge (Earth), and by reason of 
her beauty the earth was called by the 
same name. 

Hypsistus, the father of these, 
having been killed in a conflict with 
wild beasts, was consecrated, and his 
children offered libations and sacri- 
fices unto him. 



/ 
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tV tw varpli A^^i aytrat 

xa) «oi€7tcw *J a^C »a<^flK 
J' "iXor Toy Kflu Kpi^w, xai 
B^n;X0y» xa^ ikayWf U ^^^^ 
2/tw, xal ''ArXflwra. 

Ka« 4i &XKup Zi yofJuerSif 
i Odpea!hf wflXXV €<rx€ *yf- 
yc£&* Bid xa« xoNnedvwva 
^ r?}, tS^ OiJ^awy JijXotw- 

tf^nTvai AAXijXbw. *0 8* 
O^^k fl2iroxa»pij0U< a^^* 
lura ^(aqy St€ xcti i^htro 

v^y elxijXX^TTeT©, Imtx^i- 
p€i Be KO^ T«2»f ^£ a^f 
vaiBa< Bia^c/jpcor* r^y Be 
n}y flt/bU^tf'^oM veXXcf^fy 
avjM^itax^ tf^ oi/XXf(a- 
fi^y* 

E/( Mpaq Be «poeXd«y ^ 
Kp^ye< '£pf*7 rj? rpta-fuyfrr^ 

yo<* (oStoc «yek^ ^y o^eu 
TpafA/Marci^,) rey varepa 
Oipeunif afJt;dp€raUf rtfJMpSw 

K^- ou Ik yttwrtti %autt^f 
ne^^MTi} NOi 'Ad^. 'H 
fUy ody «^i$Ti} 9df^€P0i ^tc- 
Xnfra' t^^ Be 'A^ip&q yif^f/^^ 
Ka\ 'EpfMV xareoicfiWc 
Kpovoq ix cth-^pov ap'^y xal 
Bo/w* clra 'EpfA,^^ toT^ toS 



But Ouranus, succeeding to the 
kingdom of his father, contracted a 
marriage with his sister Ge, and had 
by her four sons, Ilus who is called 
Cronus, and Betylus, and Dagon, which 
signifies Siton (Bread-corn,) and 
Atlas. 

But by other wives Ouranus had 
much issue ; at which Gre, being vexed 
and jealous of Ouranus, reproached 
him so that they parted from each 
other : nevertheless Ouranus returned 
to her, again by force whenever he 
thought proper, and having laid with 
her, again departed : he attempted 
also to kill the children whom he had 
by her ; but Ge often defended her- 
self with the assistance of auxiliary 
powers. 



But when Cronus arrived at man's 
estate, acting by the advice and with 
the assistance of Hermes Trismegis- 
tus, who was his secretary, he opposed 
himself to his father Ouranus, that he 
might avenge the indignities which 
had been offered to his mother. 

And to Cronus were bom children, 
Persephone and Athena ; the former 
of whom died a virgin ; but, by the 
advice of Athena and Hermes, Cronus 
made a scimitar and a spear of iron. 
Then Hermes addressed the allies of 
Cronus with magic words, and wrought 
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i9tm*i'^€ TftK • Mir O^pa" 

coX/^fc^ trvftfiaXegp riff ^px!< 

fi^XH ^ 4 itifart^ rw 
OupaiKiu 0-^yxotToc iyK^fjuty 

fK yd/iM rf dneiySpi' T/wm 

T^ c( Oipeam/ effttptyf % 

wrptPdXKet rg ^ovrm; oiic^i, 

teSha 1th effkK^ rh iW 

marit rh Kdratoif tpo^ vah 



m them a keen desire to make war 
against Ouranus in behalf of Ge. And 
Cronus having thus overcome Ouranus 
in battle, drove him fhHn his kingdom, 
and succeeded him in the imperial 
power. In the battle was taken a well- 
bdoved concubine of Ouranus who was 
pregnant ; and Cronus bestowed her 
in marriage upon Dagoni and, whilst 
she was with him, she was delivered 
of the child which she had conceived 
by Ouranus, and called bis name De* 
marous. 



After these events Cronus sur- 
rounded his habitation with a wall, 
and founded Byblus, the first dty of 
Phoenicia. Afterwards Cronus haviiig 
conceived a suspicion of his own bro- 
ther Atlas, by the advice of Hermes, 
threw him into a deep cavern in the 
earth, and buried him. 

At this time the deacendanta of the 
Dioscuri, having bu3t some light and 
other more complete ships, put to sea ; 
and being cast &way over against 
Mount Cassius, there consecrated a 
temple. 

But the auxiliaries of Ilus, who is 
Cronus, were called Eloeim, as it were, 
the allies of Cronus ; being so caUed 
after Cronus. And Croiius, having a 



* Tjf^ Or. f O^povoS. Vig. Marg. dvpotyeS. Col. Maig. 

X T9Sro9 ^vw. Or. § tHxpt^trrtg, Or. (I 'EXoii/c. Or. f Iw), St. 
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li* vifowla^ afroy icrxfpwif 
irai^ TCWfACW^ iirrfp/ti<rw. 

Xpoyou ^ vpcaiiirref 0^paM( 

uinw ^&^em *\<rcdpnipf 
fM^ h€pw eMi( £^BcX4>«y 

^ xal ^X<»y I K^yo( Kov^t- 

y^ hctrrfaT€^i yiatit rw 
Kpijfw ElfAapfjUnpt xct) 'O^ 
^d* fr^p^y cvfJLfiAxfl"^. xa2 

Kflifoq «ap* IflcvTff katcVx^* 

Kp^yf de fycroyro ^Ivo 
*Aardfni^ ^vyarr4p€f Irrit 
TtreutiU^ ^ 'ApTv/AiSc^* xa^ 
veCXiy TJIf a^Tf y/yoyroi ^^ 

v€draTOf ofia t^ yeA^rti 
it/^tp^yi* xa2 ^ni A«<^( 
^ijXfiai' xoi ^^ 'AirrdfTyii 
vaKw affty^i lik, Uo^o^ xa< 







son called Sadidus, dispatched him 
with his own sword, because he held 
him in suspicion, and with his own 
hand deprived his child of life. And 
in like manner he cut off the head of 
his own daughter, so that aU the gods 
were astonished at the £sposition of 
Cronus. 

But in process of time, whilst 
Ouranus was still in banishment, he 
sent his daughter Astarte, being a 
virgin, with two other of her sisters, 
Rhea and Dione, to cut off Cronus by 
treachery ; but Cronus took the dam- 
sels, and married them notwithstand- 
ing they were his own sisters. When 
Ouranus understood this, he sent 
Eimarmene and Hora with other 
auxiliaries to make war against Cro- 
nus : but Cronus gained the afiections 
of these also, and detained them with 
himself. Moreover, the god Ouranus 
devised Bsetulia, contriving stones that 
moved as having life. 

And by Astarte Cronus had seven 
daughters called Titanides, or Arte- 
mides; by Rhea also he had seven 
sons, the youngest of whom was con- 
secrated from his birth ; also by Dione 
he had daughters ; and by Astarte 
again he had two other sons, Pothos 
and Eros. 



• UjrijrMx&a*. St. 
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arrw xa2 uporpWy ^if^i} 

hnuJ^f fJa T«y Teraofttw 
9vn>^waa y€P9f rl> ' AoicXi}- 
viay. 'ETCM'ij^ijtf'ay Sc xa2 

TtS n^yrov y/Wrai 2i$d$y. ^ 

no0'cidary« 

MrX/icapdr«C ^ xa2 'HpaxXs}^* 
Elra v«£Xiy Oipoai^ voXc- 

'Etci 8^ TpiaxooTf dcvTf pf> 

fioff'ikiia^f i "iXoc toSt* ^oriy 
^ Kp^«c Odpea^ t^ vartpa 



And Dagon, aftet he had found out 
bread-corn, and the plough, was called 
Zeus Arotrius. 

To Sydyc, who was called the just, 
one of the Titanides bare Asclepius ; 
and to Cronus there were bom also in 
Peraea three sons, Cronus bearing the 
same name with his father, and Zeus 
Belus, and Apollo. 



Contemporary with these were Pon- 
tus, and Typhon, and Nereus the 
father of Pontus : from Pontus de- 
scended Sidon, who by the excellence 
of her singing first invented the hymns 
of odes or praises : and Poseidon* 

But to Demarous was bom Meli- ' 
carthus, who is also called Heracles. 

Ouranus then made war against 
Pontus, but afterwards relinquishing 
the attack he attached himself to De- 
marous» when Demarous invaded 
Pontus : but Pontus put him to flight, 
and Dem^ous vowed a sacrifice for 
his escape. 

In the thirty-second year of his 
power and reign, Ilus, who is Cronus, 
having laid an ambuscade for his 
father Ouranus in a certain place si- 
tuated in the middle of the earth, when 
he had got him into his hands dis- 
membered him over against the foun- 



* n«pa/f . Vig. Col. 
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w^Zfiaf tta.) itmirraiw aCrov 
T^ alfta t£v oiSoilM' tU ''^ 
«ify^ xfiM Tftfy morafiSy tit 

{Uahv Se o frvyypeu^ 

^M»^' t} dc *Arrd^ M" 
d^ T^ id/fi x«^MtX9 ^<- 
Xe/a< «a^^/«Ay xr^oXV 
ra^pw' ttpi^wrmia'a hi r^y 

&9ttptif* w xa2 ^Xif4^ ^y 

7^ olKOifi^y Tfi *A^^¥f n^ 
IcmttmI ^t7«T^ (Aai0'i t^ 
'Arrm^C r^v Paffikslav* 
A»(fAW te yfwfJi^Wf not ^0- 
pStf, Toy ^Atrrov fMftyerii vim^ 
K/)^ Oifa*f waTfii okfr- 
»afmUf K0U T« oi^a Tcpi- 

.KOvroycvyKod'af* xa2 /mct' av 



tains and rivers. There Ouranus was 
consecrated, and his spirit was sepa- 
rated, and the hlood of his parts 
flowed into the fountains and the 
waters of the rivers ; and the pUice, 
whidi was the seene of this transac- 
tion, is shewed ev^n to this day. . 

(Then our historian, after some 
other things, goes on thus:) But 
Astarte called the greatest, and De- 
marous named Zeus, apd Adodus who 
is entitled the king of gods, repgned 
over the country hy the consent of 
Cronus : and Astarte put upon her 
bead, as the mark of her sovereignty, 
a bull's head : and travelling about the 
habitable world, she found a star fall- 
ing through the air, which she took 
up, and consecrated in the holy island 
of Tyre : and -the Phoenicians say diat 
Astarte is the same as Aphrodite. 

Moreover, Cronus visiting the dif- 
ferent regions ;of habitable world, gave 
to his daughter Athena the kingdom 
of Attica : and when there happened 
a plague with a great mortality, Cro- 
nus offered up his only begotten son 
as a sacrifice to his fiither Ouranus, 
and circumcised himself, and compel- 
led his allies to do the same : and not 
long afterwards be consecrated after 
his death another of his sons, called 



♦ aoTf^av. Boch. 
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voXt frtpw ttitrvw %cu^ itm\ 

&wo^a»wra iupupoT' Oava* 
Toy $e TOVToy xa< nXeifr»»a 

Bi^jfSXey fAcy rijy voXiy ^tf* 

BooXt/^I, T^ Ntfi AlM^ 

htbva-if Bi}pvToy Be Iloo'ctSftfyi 

Ko} ttXicvo-iy, 01 %a) IIoWov 
Xe/tf«eya df Ty,y Bif^^y 

n^ ie Te(;rwy «&c^ T^v- 
To$ lUfM^dfJtjfya^ Toy Odpay^y 
T»y ^<4fy o4«t4 K^yev tc %oti 
Aay5M<f ica2 Ttfy Xo«««y Bie- 

S^ )ca2 Tf Kpoy^r ntafdffififAa 
P»criXe(aff tfAfiata ria-aofa 
in rSv i/Aitpr^fittv xa2 T9y 
inrSfiw fUfSSnf' dkSi Bi ^tfvp^ 
poAmnoi 1^ 'v' ^y ftl/bc«y 
«rr^ ri^arapct* Bi^ f«^y i^^ 

Twy vT€^y o/Aoiof;, ^i ^ba- 
Vflwo/«cyof tgraro xa,} hrrd' 
fttpo^ ^ycToi^e* Tor^f Be 



Muth^ whom he had by Rhea ; thk 
(Math) the Phoenicians esteem the 
same as Death and Pluto. 



After these things, Cronus gave the 
city of Byblus to the goddess Baaltis, 
which is Dione, and Berytus to Posei- 
don, and to the Caberi who were hu»« 
bandmen and fishermen: and they 
consecrated the remains of Pontus at 
Berytus. 

But before these things the god 
Taautus, having pourtrayed Ouranus, 
represented also the countenances of 
the gods Cronus, and Dagon, and the 
sacred characters of the elements. He 
contrived also for Cronus the ensign 
of his royal power, having four eyes 
in the parts before and in the parts 
behind, two of them closing as in 
sleep; and upon the shoulders four 
wings, two in the act of flying, and 
two reposing as at rest. And the 
symbol was, that Cronus whilst he slept 
was watching, and reposed whilst he 
was awake. And in like maimer with 
respect to the wings, that he was fly- 
ing whOst he rested, yet rested whilst 
he flew. But for the other gods there 
were two wings only to each upon his 
shoulders, to intimate that they flew 
under the controul of Cronus ; and 



• T^ ^tSI. Or. 
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N»rov x^pojfy avoo-oy t^ 

AjyvKTw tbmtM *3€tf Toai^fs 

Svw( fiao'tXitOif aidrf yivriTai. 

ToZta hi (^9^0 «P^A< 

XBtl tyhoo^ atdrSv dScX^ 

Xaro ^c^ Toavro^. 

Tot/ra v«&rra ^ ^at^two^ 
«duV 9p3r^ rSy kit euSiro^ 
ytywirw ^tytKtav Upotff^umf^ 
i^fiy^a-a^ roi^ re ^wixori; 

xa) TcXervy xaT£^%ovo'i v^- 
ipi^eu^* qI ^ T^y n^y afSfciy 
^K voyr^ ivtwowr€(t to7c 
ovTwy 8ia8^«( vapibtto'cc^ 
mal roTf teio-^xroK* A' cT^ 
ijy Ko^ ''lo'*pii, rS¥ rfiw yp»fA' 
Ik&tw e^pcT^f, ^X^ Xkb 
TotI vp^Tw fAeroye/bcod'd'eyTOc 
^/yiKO$. 



there were also two wings upon the 
head, the one as a symbol of the 
intellectual part, the mind, and the 
other for the senses. 

And Cronus visiting the country of 
the south, gave all Egypt to the god 
Taautus, that it might be his king- 
dom. 

These things, says he, the Caberi, 
the seven sons of Sydyc, and their 
eighth brother Asclepius, first of all 
set down in the records in obedience 
to the commands of the god Taautus. 

All these things the son of Thabion, 
the first Hierophant of all among the 
Phcenicians, allegorized and mixed up 
with the occurrences and accidents of 
nature and the world, and delivered 
to the priests and prophets, the super- 
intendants of the mysteries : and they, 
perceiving the rage for these allego* 
ries increase, delivered them to their 
successors, and to foreigners: of whom 
one was Isiris, the inventor of the 
three letters, the brother of Chna who 
is called the first Phoenician. — Euseh. 
Prop. Evan, lib. I. c. 10. 



OP THE MYSTICAL SACRIFICE OF THE PHGBNICIANS. 



E^o^ vpt roT^ vakauoTq iv It was the custom among the an- 
rouq fAeyJiXeui ^fMlKpatq Twy cients^ in times of great calamity, in 
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^•fi^fT^^ffaminfUww rShf rhtr 
MMTy Tfl^f Kparwrrof ^ «^X«#f 

Xt^poy To<< rtfutpoTq hoUiAaci* 

TQV J9i(ni TCXfVT^ c2< T^y TfSi 

Kf&fmf . drr4pa nal^uptt^tlit 
If Htx^fpiof Ni^ft^ *Am»- 

m xoi n/y naXaufUiw mofit 
tmV 40/vif iy KiMwif hi iro- 

o-flif ^XilfMrri rdv vttvy /3fliy«^ 
dtany. 



order to prevent the ruin of all, for the 
rulers of the city or nation to sacrifice 
to the avenging deities the most be- 
loved of their children as the price of 
redemption : they who were devoted 
for this purpose were ofiered mysti- 
cally. For Cronus, whom the Phoe- 
nicians calin, and who after his death 
was deified and instated in the planet 
which bears his name, when kingi 
had by a nymph of the country called 
Anobret an only son, who on that, ac- 
count is styled leoud, for so the Phoe- 
nicians still call an only son : . and 
when great dangers firom war beset 
the land he adorned the altar, and in- 
vested this son with the emblems of 
royalty, and sacrificed him. — Emeb. 
Prop. Evan, lib. I. c. 10. — lib. IV. 
c. 17. 



OF THE SERPENT. 



If cdeXflB^cy i Tdavn^f Kctl 
fjur' avrlif oZ^if 4o^fxe( n 



Taautus first attributed something 
of the divine nature to the serpent and 
the serpent tribe; in which he was 
followed by the Phoenicians and Egyp- 
tians. For this animal was esteemed 
by him to be the most inspirited of 
all the reptiles, and of a fiery nature ; 



* U or IXvf . Manhiun. Bry. Fab.— brad Bocfa. Seal. 
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ikfltiAbHUktM. 



H^ -Hfe f!»8fey| 4 * 'f^ 

**^'^ ' lit tti'tktf i.£l> MLtl-L 

ftfMi; tI ^^ Mtt^^f^^ AlM 

«» Vlill lipolt 4<or«»( di^ I 

i)Akxrtkt tanhaik tHKc* 



iiuUntttfili as h MiiWiB in inomUbk 
^d^fity, tlioTHig hj ii§ spirit wifhiM 
ffilher haddsy oi' fe^t» or an j of those 
^hiMtud faierabfe#8| Iqr ^hidi etllet 
laAmM effect Ifaeil iaoiisn. And ill 
Itt pH>gr088 it MumM a TaHtoly of 
fohns^ khchring & a s^al cdimef and 
dtotiilg Ibl^afd with wbateTsr dfigroi 
<rfi#iflliM8itpleasM» It is moreoTor 
hng-^btted, aiid has dia ^Uditj not 
biily bf plitting off i^ old age^ and as> 
0uBiitig fl seooAid jettdi^ Irat <rfreeeiV>- 
thg at th^ sanitf time an ftugmeatatioA 
bf itt feia# and sirengthi And When It 
hM fdfilled ihe dj^nted meaaurs Of 
its iSSkisiencei K censmnes itself i tt 
tWiittt^ has kttd down ita the MMMd 
Bdoki ; tt]9bn whieft aeobtat tUii a&iaMd 
is intlddueed in tlie iacted fifed and 
mysteriesv— ifoirt. i^if^^ £nlll.libi t. 
c. 10. 
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BEROSSUS : 



FROM ALEXANDER POLYHISTOR. 



OF THE COSMOGONY AND DELUGE. 



BHFOS202 ^ ^y Tg tp^ 

i4a^at ' i*tv airhf noera 

ifkndaof^ Sa/aypeupitc 3c «oX- 
Xflfy hf BaPvXSni ipvkdo-na"' 

imo h'Sh irou ^p impMw 

pttx^of 3e Tck( i^aypeupaq "f 
iaroplaq 'gtfil rw ^ipoofov xa2 
d«X^9if( xa2 'gpctrcywiaq 
nas PoffiXien xa2 rSy icay 

Ka< vpSrw ftxif t^ Bo^v- 
mrrafiwi fM^ijy. ^ly 3^ a^y 
no) T£^ |y To7$ IXfO'i (pvcfU" 



Berossus, in the first book of his 
history of Babylonia, informs us that 
he lived in the age of Alexander the 
son of Philip. And he mentions that 
there were written accounts, preserved 
at Babylon with the greatest care, 
comprehending a period of above fif- 
teen m3rriads of years : and that these 
writings contained histories of the 
heaven and of the sea ; of the birth 
of mankind; and of the kings, and of 
the memorable actions which' they had 
achieved. 

And in the first place he describes 
Babylonia as a country situated be- 
tween the Tigris and the Euphrates : 
that it abounded with wheat, and bar- 
ley, and ocrus, and sesame ; and that 
in the lakes were produced the roots 
called gongse, which are fit for food, 



* UntarSrrt Go.^DttGentu et quindedm. Eu. Ar, 

t Go. m. inseita nad. % BafivKwlap Go. 

S ^XS**» ^^' — ^^ Ar. inaerUt lentem, pulse. || rfrafA^t Go. 
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Tff^a< Kpi^euq* yino^au S^ 
SLnitpd TC xa2 ^xo^Oy rit 

TOP lx^i^( W'^^* HA^ 
a/htSi hi xal w J^tq^ftu^ip-'- 



and in respect to nutriment similar to 
barley. That there were also pahn 
trees and apples, and a variety of 
fruits ; fish also and birds, both those 
▼hicfa trt fV«?ely of flight, and those 
which frequent the lakes. He adds, 
ijiat thxw f9^ of the ^untry which 
bordered upon Arabia, were without 
w^ter, mi barren ; but that the parts 
which lay on the other side were both 

biUjrmdftr^.] 



At Bflfrylon ib«e ymt 0^ ^i^m 

ti»«9) » grea^ resort fif ]^^ 0f 
¥|urjo)Vi WltioAS, whp j«ihabi(cd CM- 

]jk# tb» iiaasts of tjiie £d{t 

)p tfie ^rst j^ear fch^lQ^ If^ffi9f^ 
fiprn 4u^ part i)f t]^ SrylJirsm 9«« 

vWcb iMNrdery vf»pa Sa]^|cm^ m 

ivaiwd ^wtitul;^ gf temm» hf »Baa^ 

tp tb$ fi«fy>uiit «f 4|K>tt94«f9i9) «w 
^ImM; 0f 4 ^sh; <dwt vndfir ^ Ari»V 
head to4v^ wtptbfir li^4* lotb A«i 

also below, similar to th^K^ af^ jronit 

nubjfiined to th# £sb!s ^* Hi§ «oice 
tfMif m4 J^n^ings, wM( #njk^iig»iMid 



• Sc— «o->/iff>o». yi%. fGo.— «r(^p Vulg. J %>Vdy b.VfM8. 
I Endowed with Bry.— Tembilem fermn £u. Ar. ]| JS^t A.«r-)^u. 
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4ti^9 nil) «jXiiM> <hM»iNt(f*' 
i^filil^ mtSf^^^^i^ Mil ^fnf* 

«ififV« fib 1^^ ^itUptf^i^ 
T^ dlAAO««»» M(2 fk4 #1^«- 

Mit fr«f* ^ Ijbiaifei Ml^^^ 
<«^ Ar 4if tf «ll^ fkarOJfmf 

cliwu, x«u Ir roifref( ^a 

* funit/dta Go. f 

I /S^ Gow— T«6 /SAu Sc. 

II «r}tW Go. 



TbUi Being w&tf iteeaitoitMd topMS 
the day atfiongmen; but took no fbod 
lit thiit fteteon \ and he gave them ati 
iftftight itt€6 letteti ffiid scleneesi and 
Mta of etery kind. He taught them 
to ttmnttatt citiM, to fotmd templesi 
to eomi^le lavr 8, and exptatned to them 
the princij^lee tt geometrical know- 
ledge. He made them diitingulah the 
deeds Of the earth, and shewed them 
how to collect (he fruits \ in short, he 
instructed them In etery thing which 
could tend to soften manners and 
humaniae their lives. From that time, 
nothing material has been added by 
way of im]provement to his instruct 
tions* And when the sun had set, this 
Being Otmnes) retired again into the 
aea» and passed the night hi the deep; 
ftr he was amphibious. After this 
there Appeared other animals like 
Oumes} of which Berossus proposes 
tb giye an account when he comes to 
the hietory of the kings. Moreover 
Oan&ea wrote concerning the genera- 
tion of mankind ; and of their dvil 
polity ; isftd die foUowfaig f» the pur- 
pt^ofwkatKeaaidi 



" There waa a time in which there 
existed nothing but darkness and an 
abyss of waters, wherain rended most 

f Goarsubflitatei imi 
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lUa^ txfarta \ Xjmrfvma'^tu* 

Kf^oX^ 3^ 16^9 iaitfitaaf re 
^ a/yfify oic^Xi) xoi nulpaTa 

^p&KWy et( IwMMifraijpwi 

d^ xol TanSpwi iu^fimmf xe- 
^aX^( ixwta^ vol naivaq 
rrrpetff'^fAATWf, o^ac 2x- 
dife(|| ^ Twy MTM-d^cy /Mc^y 
^Xoyro^, Moi 1««ov( xvyeici^- 
Xovfy xa2 dydrp«(«ev(9 xai 
Ircpa ^a kc^cbX^^ f«^y ica2 
otSjuara !«««y l%oyTa, ^ 

Sc ^a vayro^avttly ^v^pUn 
fMp<pit^ r^oyra. vp^ ^ toJ- 
roif /x^l^ >(^ iffKtrk xa2 
o^cK x^^ fl^XXa ^wa vXc/oya 
davy«a9Tck xa2 vapijXXayfUitt 
T^ «if«K ^UXijXtfy ixfl^a' cXy 
xa2 T^( cWyof cy t^ rot; 
B^Xov yaff ^ax€?0'd'a<.** 

• 2S<o^uc7iP Rich. — h^vttg Sc — aR}Te^ff7f Mac. 
X lixrk, Go.— duu quoque naturas. Eu. Ar. 

I xa) ret /ih iwfm Go. m. 

II Eu.— Ix^^f Vulg. ^ ix^pras A. 



hideous beings, which were produced 
of a two-fold principle. There ap- 
peared men, some of whom were fur- 
nished with two wings, others with 
four, and with two fiices. They had 
one body but two heads : the one that 
of a man, the other of a woman : and 
likewise in their several organs both 
male and female. Other human figures 
were to be seen with the legs and 
horns of goats : some had horses' feet : 
while others united the hind quarters 
of a horse with the body of a man, 
resembling in shape the hippocen- 
taurs. Bulls likewise were bred there 
with the heads of men ; and dogs with 
fourfold bodies, terminated in their 
extremities with the tails of fishes : 
horses also with the heads of dogs : 
men too and other animals, with the 
heads and bodies of horses and the 
tails of fishes. In short, there were 
creatures in which were combined the 
limbs of every species of animals. In 
addition to these, fishes, reptiles, ser- 
pents, with other monstrous animals, 
which assumed each other's shape and 
countenance. Of all which were pre- 
served delineations in the temple of 
Belus at Babylon. 



t ipforraf Go. 



•• iofiKHTtu Go. 
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yweuna ^ tmfAa "Ofcopcnca* j 
Aeu Be Toirro J! XaXdaT<rr2 

Be iA^€pfMpf€6€ff^eu || ^^- 

0'cXi$yi|. o0r»( B^ Ttfy SSX»y 

BiJXay oyfveu t^ •yivarica 

^If^uffv odpavcv, xa2 t^ ^v 
yo^ntSi; Be ^0*1 t^to x&fnt^ 
«yT«( TBv vayr^c xo) ^w«y ip 

TM/ §§ xc^oeX^, xa2 T^ ^t^y 
«Ijpca|||| Tot( e^XXovf d'eo^f 

imfo6q Tc el^of xat fPpov^arei^q 
^Cotq ffuei^tn* rdy B^ B^Xoy, 

rtfMyrot t^ ox^to< ^upla^cu 
yfp na) •dpai^ eh* cSXXi}X«yy 
xa* hiar^eu re» xoo'/Aoy* t^ 
B^ ^woi odx iytymrra r^ rdS 



The person, who presided over 
them, was a woman named Omoroca ; 
which in the Chaldaean language is 
Thalatth;$ in Greek Thalassa, the 
sea ; hut which might equally be in- 
terpreted the Moon. AH things being 
in this situation, Belus came, and cut 
the woman asunder : and of one half 
of her he formed the earth, and of the 
other half the heavens; and at the 
same time destroyed the animals 
within her.** All this (he says) was 
an allegorical description of nature. 
For, the whole universe consisting of 
moisture, and animals being conti- 
nually generated therein, the deity 
above-mentioned took off his own 
head : upon which the other gods 
mixed the blood, as it gushed out, 
with the earth ; and from thence were 
formed men. On this account it is 
that they are rational, and partake of 
divine knowledge. This Belus, by 
whom they signify Jupiter,*** divided 
the darkness, and separated the 
Heavens from the Earth, and reduced 
the universe to order. But the ani- 
mals, not being able to bear the pre- 
valence of light, died. Belus upon 



• «%X** ^^ t OjB«^x« Go. — O/ASgKx Sc. — MaraOa Eu. Ar. 

I To^ Go. I ThaUatha Eu. Ar. 

il Sc — /<«d«^^i)»idcT«f Vulg. ^ Elu. Ar. omits. 

•• " In the abyss." Bry.— " Which had composed her empire." Fab. 
— -qiue in ipsa erant Eu. Ar. 

ff A. — Sc — fih ^rtcktytiff^ou Go. XI Totfrwy Sc 

H oai-nis Go. ra. || || ff&fia Go. fH «<* (Jo.— aA Sc 

♦•♦ Dis Bry.~Dis or Pluto Fab.— Dios Eu. Ar. 
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crou ht rSy ^€uw rrp^ xe^aX^ 
c^icXAm lavToy rf ^vep- 
pvcvTi aijMaTi fpvpao'cu rijy 
«^y xoi dtavX^^Ai &v6pv'- 
irovf xat ^i}p/a T^ Bv»ci/Acya 
Tov ^€^a <p4p€tv' &'K9r€>Jcrou 
li rlv B^Xoy xa2 arrpa kou 
iJXioy xo^ 0'cXi7»iiy xai rwq 
vcyrc vXayijraf. (tovtc^ ^- 
o-iy "f" noXutSxTfi^p 'AX/f ay- 
dpof Toy Bij^tfo'a'ey ^y t§ 

*Ey Sc rg ^irrejpfb to^^c 
$cxa paa-tXui rSy XoXdo/ivy 
xai T^ X^'yoy f^< j3ao-(Xc/af 
avTftlyi cdpovf iKarw (two't^f 
^01 fr»y fiMpMot^ rccrcap^' 
xoyra rpcT; xou Si^ xiXm^o^ , 
l»< rov xaraxXvff'fMi;,} X€- 
7CI yitp avrlq 'AXcfoyd^; 
<tf$ A«i TTj^ ypeupnji T«y XaX- 
$a/(vy a2i^i( vapaxarifiay ^ire 
TO? II ivdrov jSao-iXcwf 'Apbd^ 
'Tov ^vi T^y Sexaroy XeyojKcyoy 
vap*a£ro7i BArovd'poy o2rr&(* 

*A^^rov 8^ TcXevr^o-curro^^ 
roy vl^y ovroS S/o'evd^pey** 
paxrikeuo'cu <rapwq lYxmuu" 
Bexa* ^v<'f^ roiSrw iUya» 



this, seeing a vast space unoccupied, 
though by nature fruitful, conunanded 
one of the gods to take off his head, 
and to mix the blood with the earth ; 
and from thence to form other men 
and animals, which should be capable 
of bearing the air.* Belus formed 
abo the starsi and the sun, and the 
moon, and the five planets. (Such» 
according to Polyhistor Alexander, is 
the account which Berossus gives in 
his first book.) 



(In the second book was contained 
the history of the ten kings of the 
Chaldaeans, and the periods of the 
continuance of each reign, which con- 
sisted collectively of an hundred and 
twenty sari, or four hundred and 
thirty-two thousand years; reaching 
to the time of the Deluge. For Alex- 
ander, enumerating the kings firom 
the writings of the Chaldaeans, after 
the ninth Ardates, proceeds to the 
tenth, who is called by them Xisuthrus, 
in this manner :) 

After the death of Ardates, his son 
Xisuthrus reigned eighteen sarL In 
his time happened a great Deluge ; 
the history of which is thus described. 



• Light Bry. f Go. om. ^i^ffiw, 

§ i»aipipu Go. in. (I Go. am. to5 

•• Ittcw&pftv. Etfffoii^pov, Bfffi^poK Sc. 



X ^ieitti. Go. — Sc. 
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xatrankua'fA^ ya4ff^at, iota* 

oBrti^* Tor Kpovoy airf nwr^ 
Tov ftD«y iwiardrra ^£&a< 

ypofi^rmff itdrrw d^xM 
toL fti^a no) TeXcvr^ op^ 
£avra§ dc<yai Ir «^< 
^X^v 2iw<^if|||j xa2 yav- 

fterii Tvy ovyyeywy xoi dva" 
ynaUn ^Skm^ Miv^at hi 
fifAfuvta utai vofu/ra^ ift* 
fiahuv dc xa2 Xfia vnptit 
xoi TCTp^Cvo^, xa2 vorra 

MfA^oi^ dyoBk yei4a^ai. 
Tor 8* 0^ saponcfl^orra yov- 
vifyifo'arra aitdipo^ tI fA4P 

«X^T»^ OTO^MM' 8(^* T^ 8i 

mjrsafxfihna -wSna oi»^<r- 



The Deity, Cronus, appeared to him 
in a vision, and warned him that upon 
the fifteenth day of the month Dssius 
there would be a flood, by which man- 
kind would be destroyed. He there- 
fore enjoined him to write a history 
of the beginning, procedure, and con* 
elusion of all things ; and to bury it 
in the city of the Sun at Sippara ; and 
to build a vessel, and take with him 
into it his friends and relations; and 
to convey on board every thing neces- 
sary to sustain life, together with all 
the different animals, both birds and 
quadrupeds, and trust himself fear- 
lessly to the deep. Having asked 
the Deity, whither he was to sail ? he 
was answered,^ " To the Gods:" 
upon which he offered up a prayer 
for the good of mankind. He then 
obeyed the divine admonition: and 
built a vessel five stadia in length, and 
two in breadth. Into this he put 
every thing which he had prepared ; 
and last of all conveyed into it his 
wife, his children, and his friends. 



Afler the flood had been upon the 



f Aoua/a Go. — Atciw m. 
$ rtXtrdiS ifi^arra Go. 



* oMty^^aadoj Go. 
} ^^r§ffd<u Go. 
II Sc. — Jtawipotg Dind. — Siparis Eu. Ar. 

% Roganti autem quo navigandum? Responsum; ad Deoi, orandi 
caiiia, ut bona hominibus eveniant. Eu. Ar. 
•• Sc.— irX<i>' Vulg. 
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BEEOSSUS* 



TWJr* lpP€W rivit Toy BMTOt^- 

^ tvpirra tf^c Wsw &nti 

vcU«» fterd tiwk if^p^ 
Sufuipat Tcb opcot* ratrra 

I^MTa. T» ik rp(v9» A^- 

liiKkttrra Tf T«y t«8 itXa^v 
po^wv /Mpof Ti xa2 i^^a 
vpoo'oxcfXflty ri vXeToy «pet 

luf xa2 T^( ^vyarfnf ytal 
rev xvp€prvJTOv v^ooTCta^oy- 

vdfAMvta xoi dutri^ayra 
Tor^ d'€U< yeAv^fai ficr^ r vy 
hipdvTw rw vXoiou iupaani. 

T^ vXo/9) f«^ ctffwo^eiwju^yow 
T«y «epi T^ B/o'ov&poy ^- 
pdtnroi'f ^i}T€<y aMv ^'jrl 
ey^/Maro^ jSo»yTa<*!{[ t^ Be 
B/<rot^poy aCr^y juey a^o^ 
•^ en ^^lyyoM* <^«y^ )c ^k 
Tov ^^$ 'ycyeo'^ftf xcXci;ov- 
0'0cy «^ Seoy adrovq tlvou 



earth, and was in time abated, Xisu- 
thrus sent out birds from the ves** 
sel ; which, not findii^ any food, nor 
any phice whereupon they might rest 
their feet, returned to him i^pin. 
After an interval of some days, he 
sent them forth a second time ; and 
they now returned with their feet 
tinged with mud. He made a trial a 
third time with these birds ; but they 
returned to him no more : from whence 
he judged that the sur&ce of the 
earth had appeared above the waters. 
He therefore made an opening in the 
vessel, and upon looking out found 
that it was stranded upon the side of 
some mountain ; upon which he im- 
mediately quitted it with his wife, his 
daughter, and the pilot. Xisuthrus 
then paid his adoration to the earth : 
and having constructed an altar, of- 
fered sacrifices to the gods, and, with 
those who had come out of the vessel 
with him, disappeared. 

They, who remained within, find- 
ing that their companions did not re- 
turn, quitted the vessel with many 
lamentations, and called continually 
on the name of Xisuthrus. Him they 
saw no more ; but they could distin- 
guish his voice in the air, and could 
hear him admonish them to pay due 
regard to religion ; and likewise in- 



* T^ i^Mtttf rtfk Sc« 
X fio&rros Go. 



f lK$^»i . . . H/aou&^f Sc. om in Ch. Eu. 
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fura tw drcSy oixajfrorro* 
T^< Be odmii Tifi9( xou T^y 
ywaXnak airw not t^v dv- 
yartpa xou rht xvj9ef yifnpf 
fAnrtaxn^tifat, cbc re o^tmc 

/SvXttfiWy xa} e&f f ^xoprou a£- 

^ X^^pa 'Af/AOflaq iffrU re^$ 
2Ie ^K«i«i7ayTa< Tavra'j' dZla'a/ 
T€ TOi^ ^€o7^ xa2 vepif J! *o- 

Tot; Be «Xp/w roiJTOV NOTO* 

poMw o^«ri T?f 'Apfiaiof 
hafW€af, xo/ Tiyof ^ roD 
«X«^ M/bu^sy <&*ipfiWa« 

UsSHnrra^ oZy rc^rw^ c/( Bo* 
^c/AiSya r<£ re Ix ZivM^ ** 
y/«W*«Taff aM^a< xa2 

IxairUrcu t^ BafivKSm* 



formed them that it was upon account 
of his piety that he was translated to 
live with the gods ; that his wife and 
daughter, and the pilot, had obtained 
the same honour. To this he added, 
that they should return to Babylonia ; 
and, as it was ordained, search for the 
writings at Sippara, which they were 
to make known to all mankind : more- 
over that the place, wherein they then 
were, was the land of Armenia. The 
rest having heard these words, offered 
sacrifices to the gods; and taking 
a circuit, journeyed towards Baby- 
lonia. 

The vessel being thus stranded in 
Armenia, some part of it yet renuuns 
in the Corcyrsean % mountains of Ar- 
menia; and the people scrape off the 
bitumen, with which it had been out- 
wardly coated, and make use of it by 
way of an alexipharmic and amulet. 
And when they returned to Babylon, 
and had found the writings at Sippara, 
they built cities, and erected temples : 
and Babylon was thus inhabited again. 
—SynceL -Chron. 28. — Euseb. Chron. 
6.8. 



• (feme Go. I aJri Go. 

t T9fi0 Ga— pedibM Eu. Ar.— Qy. irt ??, * »,?oJij, or ir.?i,*C^ Ed' of 
En. Ar. 

§ Sc.— x»raxXi}^/»TOf Go.—xarmtXaadnTOf Go. m. 

tl rtcdrt^u h Go.— ri I, Sc-^i l» A. 

IF or Cordydan Fab. — Corduarum montibiu Eu. Ar. 

•• 2iirjr(^^, Din. f f Volumen Eu. Ar. JJ Sc. erxoTirorr«f Go. 



BEROSSUS : 



FROM APOLLODORUS. 



OF THE CHALDEAN KINGS. 



TATTA fii» i Biptta-vc^ 

Pao'tKia * "A^MfW in BajSv- 
XftWK XoX&uoy'f pwrikeu" 
9CU 8c o'dfouc B^KOy xol xa- 
dcf!^ 'AX^«apov;{; xai 'Aftif- 
X«m§ T^y h, namj9/)9X«y*|| 
c7t» 'AfAfjJiWMa T^ XfitX- 

(tw€p *A)i^f a»$^ v^ojStiy 
c«j»i|K€ ^oy^yflu TJI vpAr^ 
ere** o2^0f Be /mct^ cdpouq 
rta-a-apdnMnra' i ^ 'Aj9v^ 
y^1[ T^y** del^fpoy 'Ayyij- 
BflfToy jKCT^ o'dfvu^ ttnuo'iv If*) 
Jra MeydUopoyf^ ^x Iloy- 
Ti|3/j3Xanr «JXcfl»(, paa-ikEva-ai 
8' o^^ a-cipov( ^Temo/Bcxa* 



This is the history which Berossuff 
has transmitted to us. He tells us 
that the first king was Alorus of Ba- 
bylon, a Chaldsean: he reigned ten 
sari: and afterwards Alaparus, and 
Amelon who came from Pantibiblon : 
then Ammenon the Chaldaean, in 
whose time appeared the Musarus 
Oannes the Annedotus from the Ery- 
thraean sea. (But Alexander Poly- 
histor anticipating the event, has said 
that he appeared in the first year; 
but Apollodorus says that it was 
after forty sari ; Abydenus, however, 
makes the second Annedotus appear 
after twenty-six sari.) Then suc- 
ceeded Megalarus firom the city of 
Pantibiblon ; and he reigned eighteen 
sari : and after him Daonus the shep- 
herd from Pantibiblon reigned ten 



* fiafftXUtv Go. 
I AlmdoQ. Eu. Ar. 
•• Ti Go. 



f UttXZeUiitv Go. X 'AXAaweifw Go. 

II n«wT«^/i8x«f A. f 'A/5w8«^f Vulg. 
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xol fxer^ rovroy Ldww troi- 

ToSroy vdiXiy ^ijo't (ftMni^at Ik 

Tw -npfoMpt ro7^ earn exorra 
ht^ta-Hf Kol lY/y tx^iSoq icp^ 

XA>yy xa2 fieta-iXeva-au c^ifWf 
oxTomaiScica. ev2 rotfrou ^«> 
tf-}» oXXoy <l>ainpfeu hi t^^ 

xffT^ T^ IX^^i *P^ ilyd'pw- 

^ora Tfufftk fxip^ e(i^a-a- 
M& CMTcy. cTra ap(eu ' Aftcfi- 

SySooy O'dpwc Scxa. cTra 
opfoi *OTi^pn)y XoXdaroy 

3« cdfwifi* 'QridpTQv tk re- 

licnnuuieiiia* M rv&rw roy 
yoniff^cu* &f ytvto'^eu ifAw 
8^ intarhf tnnAcu 



sari ; in his time (he says) appeared 
again from the Erythrsean sea a fourth 
Annedotus, having the same form 
with those above, the shape of a fish 
blended with that of a man. Then 
reigned Euedorachus from Pantibi- 
blon, for the term of eighteen sari ; 
in his days there appeared another 
personage from the Erythrsean sea 
like the former, having the same com- 
plicated form between a fish and a 
many whose name was Odacon. (All 
these, says ApoUodorus, related par- 
ticularly and circumstantially what- 
ever Oannes had informed them of: 
concerning these Abydenus has made 
no mention.) Then reigned Amemp- 
sinus, a Chaldsean from Laranchse; 
and he being the eighth in order 
reigned ten sari. Then reigned 
Otiartes, a Chaldaean, from Laranchee ; 
and he reigned eight sari. And upon 
the death of Otiartes, his son Xisu- 
thrus reigned eighteen sari: in his 
time happened the great deluge. So 
that the sum of all the kings is ten; 
and the term which they collectively 
reigned an hundred and twenty sari. 
— SynceL Chron. 39. — Euseb. Chron. 
5. 



* ^^M Go, f Edorancfaut En. Ar.-*E&<8^itr^of Go. 

X 6^Mn Go.— < Aeefun Pab. Go. m. 
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FROM ABYDENUS. 



OF THE CHALDiGAN KINGS AND THE DELUGE. 



XAAAAION fji^v T^t o-o^iK 
v4pt Tocavra, 

Bao'iktva-at 9^ t^( X^P*^ 
vpShw Xiyrrai* "AXvpWf rw 

Zti fJLty vdxf XeS'f noiixeyot i 
^e^ ^vo^/(fai. Bao'theva'cu 
te a-dpw^ Bexa. a-dpoq dk 
imp iS^rtiata xaJ rpiayf'Kia 
mOf i^p6f He i^aiua-taf 

MrriK ^ Td&roy * AX^a^oy 
apSeu cdpovf fp^'it f*^^ o^J! 
'AfiiXKapo^ he voKea^ Uarrt' 

iy'» iiff* tZ If&rtpw 'Awnj^tf- 

vapanX-^a-iw '04w^1f t^ 



So much concerning the wisdom of 
the Chaldseans. 

It is said that the first king of the 
country was Alorus, and that he gave 
out a report that God had appointed 

■ 

him to be the Shepherd of the people : 
he reigned ten sari : now a sarus is 
esteemed to be three thousand six 
hundred years ; a neros six hundred ; 
and a sossus sixty. 

After him Alaparus reigned three 
sari : to him succeeded Amillarus 
from the city of Pantibiblon, who 
reigned thirteen sari ; in his time 
came up from the sea a second An- 
nedotus, a semi-daemon very similar 
in his form to Oannes : after Amilla- 
rus reigned Ammenon twelve sari» 



• Sc. )Jyw A. — Xij^ii Go. — }Jy»i Go. m. 
t Sc ^V roS K»Qs Go. 
§ narriBij^Kw Sc— nawTJ/9/J8Xiof A. 
f 'O^finiir Go. 
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McToXapoff i* IlflUfTi/Si- 

pmfi Zhtch ^' <^ ^ di<fiuer4 
jr Ttf wifuvra Tovray E^- 

Xo(,§ 'Ajn^ficyro^. ^-ri W tow 
/Acra toSts £v€$«pe<rxou || 

•A«fiaa^<. IT f*«^ ^** «^- 
Xm Tcff ?pCa> xa* S/fl-ow- 

o'dfcv^ ixarhf ttwffi. xai 
*cpi Tov xaroMXiM'/Mv va^ 

Xcycc «irr«<* ftrrA E^Wpe- 

CX» et>^M TUf€( lipicUf KOI 

:&lai^p9q, f ^ Kpwof tpotnir 

llAJ^pW A€(ribvJJ <^.§§ K€- 

Xci^i ^ %av T» ypojAfAdrw 
^ ^/Acyoy ^ 'HXiowoXci |||| 
tJ iy 2i««itpfl«o'iy ^^ A-rc- 

terfXiflt*** «o#iia-oK €iJ&^«< 



who was of the city of Pantibiblon : 
then Megalarus of the same place 
reigned eighteen sari : then Daos, the 
shepherd, governed for the space of 
ten sari ; he was of Pantibiblon ; in 
his time four double-shaped person- 
ages .came up out of the sea to lands 
whose names were Euedocus, Eneu- 
gamus, Eneuboulus, and Anementus : 
afterwards in the time of Euedores- 
chus appeared another Anodaphus. 
After these reigned other kings, and 
l&st of all Sisithrus : so that in the 
whole, the number amounted to ten 
kings, and the term of their reigns to 
an hundred and twenty sari. (And 
among other things not irrelative to 
the subject, he continues thus con- 
cerning the deluge :) After Euedores- 
chus some others reigned, and then 
Sisithrus. To him the deity Cronus 
foretold that on the fifteenth day of 
the month Desius- there would be a 
deluge of rain : and he commanded 
him to deposit all the writings what- 
ever which were in his possession, in 
the city of the Sun in Sippara. Sisi- 
thrus, when he had complied with 
these commands, sailed immediately 
to Armenia, and was presently in- 



* /tifty eSv, with ace ijf^fau Go. throughout 

f MtyiKMos A. I tt^h Go. I *Ej>A$whos Sc. 

tj *A»iimfiaxw Sc. 1[ 'Affi Ai(po( Go. •• «5» Go.— odf Go. m. 
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T^ ^x ToS d^eov. Tp^ 8c 

VOIfl//MCyO( CI VOV *fi¥ I^OiCF 

Tou S8aTo< lifXCaoat* at 8c 

afjupixatif^o^ itTCopiova-eu § oxi} 
itaSfopfAiirwrau \\ ncapit r^ 

wi iis* adTyfk^ mpeu,** 
&i t^ TTJyi -j^ TphyjO-tv M' 
X*^y%X A«/xaTo§§ T^p 8^ 

iTi^%9 Sr€o/fci»|||| ^f ia^p^w 

'Apfu»{y iKptaeKTa ifiXuv AXe- 
it^pfmna uta) roTo'iv ivtxw 



spired by God. Upon the third day 
after the cessation of the rain Sisi- 
thrus sent out birds, by way of 
experiment, that he might judge 
whether the flood had subsided. But 
the birds passing over an unbounded 
sea, without finding any place of rest, 
returned again to Sisithrus. This he 
repeated with other birds. And when 
upon the third trial he succeeded, for 
the birds then returned with their 
feet stained with mud, the gods 
translated him from among men. 
With respect to the vessel, which yet 
remains in Armenia, it is a custom of 
the inhabitants to form bracelets and 
amulets of its wood. — Syncel, Chron. 
38. — Euseb. Prcep. Evan. lib. 9, — 
Euseb. Chron, 5, 8. 



OF THE TOWER OF BABEL. 



^/*3 Tc xoi /EMycdrci xaw»- 
^irraq xal h^ ^(Syfff 
^orreuppoyvja'ayFa^ d/uc/yoya^ 
cTwxi nfpa-ip viKiparov Ac/- 



They say that the first inhabitants 
of the earth, glorying in their own 
strength and size, and despising the 
gods, undertook to raise a tower whose 
top should reach the sky, in the place 
in which Babylon now stands : but 
when it approached the heaven, the 



* ^^^ ^ t IriTfjJw A — iViira, Zw Go. 

II ixuM ^ogfifaopTcu A.— o\i,x« ^opfjJoorrcu Go. If ccSrfn Go. 

•• ircufcu A. ft ritr\ A. JJ ijy^, A. {§ &r«/x«To A. 
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ruff ^ T€ ao'aw f <mu rot; 

«epi avroTo'i to fjn^dar^fAa, 
Tov ^ T^ ^pc/via'l' XcyCTd^ou 

Bo^XwyO* TCA»( $€ OKTOf 

ofuyXtfO'O'ovf & ^c«y oreXi^ 

jucT^B $€ K^oy9> xo} Tit^vi || 
oi^o^Mu voXc^y. $€ TMro< 

Ba/9vX«y xaXciroiy B^ t^ 

XdCToy vpShoy itwypw^* '£j3- 
pouoi Tap T^ v^yxj^w B^^X 
xoXovo'i. 



winds assisted the gods, and over- 
threw the work upon its contrivers : 
and its ruins are said to be still at 
Babylon : and the gods introduced a 
diversity of tongues among men, who 
till that time had all spoken the same 
language : and a war arose between 
Cronus and Titan. The place in 
which they built the tower is now 
called Babylon, on account of the 
confusion of the tongues; for con- 
fusion is by the Hebrews called Babel. 
— Euseb, Prcep, Evan. lib. 9. — SynceL 
Chron. 44. — Euseb. Chron. IS. 



• dio) il^twrat MSS. 

X Go. m. — ireX^^y Go. — nokGdpwn Sc. 

§ A. — MeyKoiffcu Gk>. — •fi/xao-^oi Sc. 
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BEROSSUS : 



FROM JOSEPHUS, &c/ 



OF ABRAHAM. 



META T^ KaraKXuo-jM^ U- Aftee the deluge, in the tenth ge- 
kAt^ y€>€f, 9apit XoXSoioK neration, was a certain man among the 
rUl^ S/noiof it^pf %Dt\ lU- Chaldaeans * renowned for his justice 
yat^f xAi T^ odp^ia e/uvei- and great exploits, and for his skill in 
fnq. the celestial sciences. — Etueb, Prop, 

Evan, lib. 9. 



OF NABONASAR. 

*Avi d^ VlaPoMffdpw TWi From the reign of Nabonasar only 

Xpo¥wq tyjq tS» &rrifw x«>ij- are the Chaldseans (from whom the 

<rc»$ Jia^cMt ypLplpwreat, Greek mathematicians copy) accu- 

xo^ &V0 XaXda/(vy ol vap' rately acquainted with the heavenly 

"Ekkvia-t fjM^rifiaTiKU Xapiy motions : for Nabonasar collected all 

T€(* iTseiZii NajSoVoMTapof the mementos of the kings prior to 

fnnarforf^ raf vpaiet^ rafy himself, and destroyed them, that the 

vfl^ at/Twj paa-i>Jwf fi<p(i»i- enumeration of the Chaldaean kings 



* The various readings to some of the following extracts woald, if they 
were all given, exceed the text in size. I have selected those which appear 
to be most niaterial. 
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pi^fAifO-K ytvtreu rSv XaX- 
Zouw j3ao'iXc«w. 



might commence with him. — Syncel. 
Chron. 207. 



OF THE DESTRUCTION OF THE JEWISH TEMPLE. 



tV AjTWToy xa2 Iv) r^ 
fftercpoy T^y t^ vl«y t^ 

rh wa^ h4wfrt^€ t^ ^ 'Icpo- 

9af r^y Xody ^yaffT^0'a<, 
c/^ BeiPvkSiifa fAer^iiuatv> 

xoyra, fccxpi Kf/pov rk; Ilep- 
^opy Pao'iKivf, xpa^^cu ^ 
(^ijr Q T^ BafivXAtftw AiyiSt' 
TOW Svp^y 4oiy/N)}<> 'Apa- 

ptcvoy* Ta7( «p^€o-i to^$ vp^ 



He (NabopoUasar) sent his son 
NabuchodonosoT with a great anny 
against Egypt, and against Judea, 
upon his being informed that they had 
revolted from him ; and by that means 
he subdued them all, and set fire to 
the temple that was at Jerusalem ; and 
removed our people entirely out of 
their own country, and transferred 
them to Babylon, and our city re-* 
mained in a state of desolation during 
the interval of seventy years, until the 
days of Cyrus king of Persia. (He 
then says, that) this Babylonian king 
conquered Egypt, and Syria, and 
Phoenicia, and Arabia, and exceeded 
in his exploits all that had reigned 
before him in Babylon and Chaldaea. 
— Joseph, contr. Appion, lib. 1, c. 19. 



OF NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 






When NabopoUasar his (Nabucho- 
donosor's) father, heard that the go- 
vernor, whom he had set over Egypt, 



t Had. m.—lf aBtXAffffgtfOf Hud. fiom MSS. 
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PdfSvT^ KO* ToJf «Cpi iV 

rri *» igXix/igt;!; fAfpiy t#jA t^^ 

vqifeeraidfuvoq, a^w tc 
iwpUwevy KOM T^y X^^pc^ ^( 
^PXS^H ^^ 'V ovrov jSoM'i- 
Xe/oy ivo/i}a«v« T9> 8e irar^ 
^UTov oW)9i} NajSovoXXa- 

p-^PfV} XAT^ TWTW T^ Kttip^ 

&ffuf^ayrt, h t? BajSv- 
\Mttw 'wlKei jAtra^JJiiat rhf 

Alo'd^o/uyof de fcrr^ o£ «oXir 

tA xat^ T^y AiTwrroy tfdfy 
fjiara xa« tV Xoiir^y X/»pei»f 
not Totf o/x/i^AXtiTov^ 'letA- 
W«y TC xai ^nhun xoi 
Sf/jpflty xa2 To^y nat^ rj^y A?- 
«yvrroy ^dlySy avirrdia^ Ttat 
T«y tfJXwy fAJtrSb pafvrd' 

T1}(^ BtWti^Mf XOi T^f Xo<- 



and the provinces of Coelesyria and 
Phoenicia, had revolted, he was de- 
termined to punish his delinquencies, 
and for that purpose entrusted part 
of his army to his son Nabuchodono- 
sor, who was then of mature age, f 
and sent him forth against the rebel: 
and Nabuchodonosor engaged and 
overcame him, and reduced the coun- 
try again under his dominion. And 
it came to pass that his father, Nabo- 
pollasar, was seised with a disorder 
which proved fatal, and he died in the 
city of Babylon, afler he had reigned 
nine and twenty years. 



Nabuchodonosor, as soon as he had 
received intelligence of his father's 
death, set in order the affiurs of 
Egypt and the other countries, and. 
committed to some of his faithful 
officers the .captives he had taken 
from the Jews, and Phoenicians, and 
Syrians, and the nations belonging to 
Egypt, that they might conduct them 
with that part of the forces which 
had heavy armour, together with the 



* Va$mntaifQff6pif Dind. — Na/Sou^oSovoo-tf^M Go. — Nabucodrouonu Eu. Ar. 
'Va$%x9Zgoeipt^ A. — B. 

f Lat — Fab. — ^but a youth — Qy. 

t Sync, omits this passage. || avrdSt Go. 

f l^aSdtf Eu. ** •> Jos. in Orig. ff rns Jos. in Orig. 
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Zta i^< ipvifAw c/( BajSuXvya. 

Xc/or u«d rov peXriarov av- 
TAW, wfptt^a^ 4i oKatikipovf 

a/xf«aX^T«4< vopoTCin^fACMf 

rt!tq €%in/kt$Tdrctq t^f Ba- 
poT^gfiof T^l< dvo^ifoMy 

ACfMv Xau^pwf, ti re BijXou 

iJHXorlfMif. Tijy tc (rgdpxw^ 

fiapuhi dvM^^ai rotf iroXiop- 
rrpvporra^ M t^ v^Xuf 

vX/y&ov xa2 datftdkrwf retf 
<J€ ^f aWJi t5$ wXii^oi;. Ka2 
TCix^(r£K diulkSyuq t^ »oXiy, 
xo* T«i^ irvX£ya< wvin/f^va^ 
UptrgpttSf, 'Kpoaytartaxtija-' 



rest of his baggage, to Babylonia : in 
the mean time with a few attendants 
he hastily crossed the desert to Baby- 
lon. When he arrived there he found 
that his affairs had been faithfuUy 
conducted by the Chaldseans, and that 
the principal person among them had 
preserved the kingdom for him : and 
he accordingly obtained possession of 
all his father's dominions. And he 
distributed the captives in colonies -in 
the most proper places of Babylonia: 
and adorned the temple of Belus, 
and the other temples, in a sumptuous 
and pious manner, out of the spoils 
which he had taken in this war. He 
also rebuilt the old city, and added 
another to it on the outside, and so 
far completed Babylon, that none, who 
might besiege it afterwards, should 
have it in their power to divert the 
river, so as to facilitate an entrance 
into it : and he effected this by build- 
ing three walls about the inner city, 
and three about the outer. Some of 
these walls he built of burnt brick 
and bitumen, and some of brick only. 
When he had thus admirably fortified 
the city, and had magnificently adorn- 
ed the gates, he added also a new 
palace to those in which his forefathers 
had dwelt, adjoining them, but ex- 
ceeding them in height and splendor. 



• igftfcuf A. 

t naynivas Vulg. — itaxcuwaas Dind. 



f i\0HK^^S Go. 
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BEROSSnS. 



htpa petrtKeM ixffAOfa 
fAa ytai tV «0^^^ veXvW- 
irreu i^ n^ Ifyffyrauy vX^ 

awffTiXcff>^if iifUpeui dcxo- 
Wrrc. ^ ^ T«?( Pactkeluq 
ret^oif flUoXif/bifiaTai}! X/^iva 

monk npt Mt/iUu^ Tovoif . 



Any attempt to describe it would be 
tedious : yet notvrithstanding its pro^ 
digious size and magnificence it was 
"finished within fifteen days. In this 
palace he erected very high walks, 
supported by stone pillars ; and by 
planting what was called a pensile 
paradise, and replenishing it with all 
sorts of trees, he rendered the pros- 
pect an exact resemblance of a moun- 
tainous country. This he did to 
gratify his queen, because she had 
been brought up in Media, and was 
fond of a mountainous situation. — 
Joseph, contr. ^jipton. lib. 1. c. 19. — 
SynceL Chron. 220. — Euseb. Prop, 
EvanAih, 9. 



OF THE CHALDEAN KINGS AFTBR NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 



\unhk t\ ap(da^ai rot/ vpoci- 
fi^fUmv Tc/xov(, ^juveo-»y ck 
dffatffTiaafy /ACTi|XX^^aTo t^ 
Plwf /SejSeM-iXevx^f rn; rco'- 
vapeatmnrarpiebm rigf S^ jSa- 



Nabuchodonosor, whilst he was en- 
gaged in building the above-mentioned 
wall, fell sick, and died after he had 
reigned forty-three years ; whereupon 
his son Evilmerodachus succeeded 
him in his kingdom. His govem'- 
ment however was conducted in an 



* B. Diod. — fiMxfii Hud. — /iix^v Go. 
f Dind. and others omit y iif, 
§ M^diio Dind. 



} dcvoX^^coTa Vulg. 
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pmOiietAtU M 19? tV MX^ 
^ ^^•^TQ< aMC Ni)pryXi^ 

rh^tMJ^ ilMt p tt k taf umitft^i 
itl xSh ftKmf cIv^nfMreH 

t^ Itf B4fj86X«M<» Srri Ik 
hii Tn/drou rk «f ^ rh wrw 

dvrw h tf hrreauuboi^^ 



illegal and impropttr manlier^ and he 
fell a victim to a oonspinicy which 
was fi>rmed against his life by Nerig- 
lisBdoiiis, his sister's husband, after he 
had reign^ about two y^ars^ 



Upon his death Neriglissooras, the 
chief of the conspirators, obtained 
possession of the kingdonii and reigned 
four yeari. 

He was sueeeeded by his son Ihi-* 
bdroMParchodtts who was butaehild, 
and reigned nine months; for his 
ttiiscottdtict he was delved by conspl* 
fat(>rs, and put to dedth by torture. 



After his death, th6 con^irators 
assembled, atid by common consent 
placed the crown upon the head of 
Nabonnedus, a man of Babylon, and 
6ne of the leaders of the insurrection. 
It was in his reign that the walls of 
the city of Babylon which defend the 
banks of the river were curiously built 
with burnt brick and bitumen. 

In the seventeenth year of the reign 
of Nabonnedus, Cyrus came out of 
Persia with a great army, and having 

t SiiftyKiffApw Eu. 



I Nave»0y MS. EL— Na/So»/8y Eu. || Eu. Hud.->-iiri(rTi^tw« Vulg. 

f irf99»Knhj&ift Eo. — tftKnhx/S^wt Syn. 
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BEEOSSUS. 



fjLeuq voXXijf, X0U nararrfC' 
if/af*i€^ Ti7y Xonr^ 'Ao'/oy* 

PvXtwiai* cda-^QfJieyoq he No- 

/wf«( xa« waparaidfjLon^f 

iKiy^Tth^f 0Tyix^ci<rdiy e/( 
r^ Bopo-ivmjyffy WXiy. Kv^ 
^ BapvyJSha narakoLp^fAtvoqf 

iroXewf ^^X9 xarooiuCiftfMy 

T^ «oX<y. *Ay^et{cy M 
Bopo-iwoyi ^xveXMpiajo'wy r^y 
Nai3(^yyilSdy. rov B^ No^Sm^- 
dov 0^ ^«Of«c/yayro( t^ v0- 
Xiopxioy) aXX* iyxftp^avr^ 
oMpy mfh€fO¥ xgit^df*€^ 
Kv^ (piKoa^p^twqf not dot; 
oiKiu^ptw a^f Kapfxavieofy 
^(escf»f«y ^K T^^BajSvAftryiaf. 
'Sa^mnficf fA€v dv, to Xoivoy 
T0t7 XP^^*' ^taytif^fji&oi iv 
^% tJ x^^^fcy xar€rrptil/€ 
T^ /3iey. 



conquered all the rest of Asia, ad- 
vanced hastily into the country of 
Babylonia. As soon as Nabonnedus 
perceived he was advancing to attack 
him, he assembled his forces and op- 
posed him, but was defeated, and fled 
with a few of his adherents, and was 
shut up in the city of Borsippus. Upon 
this Cyrus took Babylon, and gave 
orders that the outer walls should be 
demolished, because the city appeared 
of such strength as to render a siege 
almost impracticable. From thence 
he marched to Borsippus, to besiege 
Nabonnedus: but Nabonnedus de- 
livered himself into his hands without 
holding out the place : he was there- 
fore kindly treated by Cyrus, who 
provided him with an establishment 
in Carmania, but sent him out of Ba- 
bylonia. Nabonnedus accordingly 
spent the remainder of his life in that 
country, where he died.^-Vo#epA. 
contr. App. lib. 1. c ftO.—Euseb. 
Prcep. Evan. lib. 9. 



OF THE FEAST OF SACEA. 

B^/Mwrcro^ 8^ iv'gpt^ipha- Berossus, in the first book of his 
pvXunaxSy, rf Awft ^<ri, Babylonian history, says ; That in the 



• BaaiXi/m Saracea Eu. 
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%irr€^ h alq c^o< that op- 
tSv ^nirewy eUjnfytta-^cu re 
Kiha ^^ipf iftAta^ rg Qebfft" 



eleventh months called Loos, is cele- 
brated in Babylon the feast of Sacea 
for five days, in which it is the custom 
that the masters should obey their 
domestics, one of whom is led round 
the house, clothed in a royal garment, 
and him they call Zoganes. — Athenceus^ 
lib. 14. 



MEGASTHENES: 



FROM ABYDENUS. 



OF NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 



ABTAHN02 l» Tg *A<r<rvp(w 

No^ovKO^poVopoy 'HpatOJoi* 
dktufM^epov ytywha Hi te 
Atp^v itai 'IjSijpnyy o'Tpa- 
rtva-eu' ra^ra^ Se xtifvvd- 
/Acyoy d'niao'fMv aJbriw €U 
T& Seli^b ToS ireyrov xaroix/- 
0'ai. McTdii 8c Xryrrai vp2f 
Xa>.da/aw, w$ d^/Sa^f ^«i t^ 
pewiXfia xarooT^ed'eA} ^c{) 
oTcy ^j. "f ip^ty^dfAiifoq $e 
€l«€V fl0T»^. " 'Eyw Na- 
povMbpoa-ofi, » BaPvkiyioii 

BijXTif avorp^si fA6/jpa< 
Vf7irai ^d'cyouo'i.ll! ^{e< II^p- 
0^f 1JfA^yo< roTriv vfjitr^fiffi 



Abtdenus, in his history of the 
Assyrians, has preserved the follow- 
ing fragment of Megasthenes, who 
says : That Nabucodrosorus, having 
become more powerful than Hercules, 
invaded Libya and Iberia, and when 
he had rendered them tributary, he 
extended his conquests over the in- 
habitants of the shores upon the right 
of the sea. It is moreover related 
by the Chaldseans, that as he went up 
into his palace he was possessed by 
some god ; and he cried out and said : 
'* Oh ! Babylonians, I, Nabucodroso- 
rus, foretel unto you a calamity which 
must shortly come to pass, which 
neither Belus my ancestor, nor his 
queen Beltis, have power to persuade 
the Fates to turn away. A Persian 
mule shall come, and by the assist- 
ance of your gods shall impose upon 



• 'HfctxKiwf Ea. 

X Sc— ^^«mS'<» Eu. 



t Sc—^mZ, Sri 1^, Eu. 
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^ Kvpo< tXmfJkiPvXSva Kap- 
iMUfhn ijiytfAUfii^ ^p^cTOM. 

Y^ No/Soi^^BSoyoQ'op T^ Bo- 
fh ^S p U f i vMf ravra ypd" 

creof xoXcofioijjr, BiJXor 8^ 



you the yoke of davery : the anthor 
of which shall be a Mede, the vain 
glory of Assyria. Before he should 
thus betray my subjeets, Oh! that 
aome sea or whirlpool might receive 
hinit and his memory be blotted out 
for over ; or that he might be cast out 
to wander through some desert, where 
there are neither dtiea nor the trace 
of men, a solitary exile among rocks 
and caTems where beasts and birds 
alone abide. But for me, before he 
shall have conceived these mischiefs 
in his mind, a happier end will be 
provided.** 

When he had thus prophesied, he 
expired : and was succeeded by his 
son Bvihnahiruchus, who was slain 
by his kinsman Nenghsares : and 
Neriglisares left Labessoarascus his 
son : and when he also had suffered 
death by violence, they crowned Na- 
bannidochus, who had no connexion 
with the royal fkmily ; and in his reign 
Cyrua took Babylon, and granted him 
a princi^ity in Carmania. 

And concenung the rebuilding of 
Babylon by Nabuchodonosor, he writes 
dkus : It is said that firom the begin- 
ning all things were water, called the 
sea : that Bdus caused this state of 
things to cease, and appointed to each 
its proper place : and he surrounded 
Babylon with a wall : but in process 

* its Eut 
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« 

«€pij3oXf y |y «cyTcxa/$cx« 

mratiiu^y Ifytyar^y ilrta xi- 
pa^ 'E^^fnfriv^ r&f re *Axpc^ 

pijMify «i^Xi0(» Xaxxoy ipvid' 

pduMfra va^acoTTCAWy /Sti- 
d'of d^ ipyvtSif €ni(oa'if vt^Xa< 
Iv/drnjo^yy t^ cUo^yorre^ 
&pb€aiiu» rl vc^ioy* xoXcoivi 
^ c2vT^ *Ex<ToyywjM^yaK. "I* 
^vm/xM% Se xa^ t^^ *Epv- 
dr^f d^oXfio'O^^ rijy Iv/xXv- 
^ly^ xo} Tc^SJya WX^y ckti- 

fioXdi' rd TV jSoo-iXijia 8^ 



of time this wall disappeared: and 
Nabuchodonosor walled it in again, 
and it remamed so with its brazen 
gates until the time of the Macedo- 
nian conquest. And after other things 
he says : Nabuchodonosor having 
succeeded to the kingdom, built the 
walls of Babylon in a triple circuit in 
fifteen days ; and he turned the river 
Armacale, a branch of the Euphrates, 
and the Acracanus: and above the 
city of Sippara he dug a receptacle 
for the waters, whose perimeter was 
forty parasangs, and whose depth was 
twenty cubits; and he placed gates 
at the entrance thereof, by opening 
which they irrigated the plains, and 
these they call Echetognomones 
(sluices): and he constructed dykes 
against the irruptions of the Erythraean 
sea, and built the city of Teredon 
to check the incursions of the Arabs ; 
and he adorned the palaces with trees, 
calling them hanging gardens. — 
Euseb. PrcBp. Evan. lib. 10. — Euseb. 
Chron, 49. 



* £u. Ar. translates 'Axp^xan*, puteum, joining it with the lucceeding 
paragnph. 

f Eo. Ar. adda — quad quandam voluntatem et afibctum ex semetipais 
habuiaaent — Self-acting sluices. 
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OF THE ARK : 



FROM NICOLAUS DAMASCENUS.* 



ESTIN £«ep tV Miywida 
l*tya, op6^ KOT^ T^y 'Apf«e- 
yioy, Bc^if "f XcT^/ayoy' ci^ o 

^i0vd^yai, xoi Tiya ^«i Xap- 
yaX«( iXf^ftuawf M t^ tfcx^- 
fcioy ^rXai,}[ xa2 t^ Xc/- 
iffoya Tftfy (i/A«y M voXv 
o'ofd^yai* yivon^ 8* ay o3ro(» 
oy Tiya xal M«v0^(§ ^c- 
ypeapof 'Iou8cu«y yo/«o^c- 



There is above M inyas in the land 
of Annenia a very great mountain 
which is called Baris ; to which, it is 
said, that many persons retreated at 
the time of the deluge, and were 
saved ; and that one in particular was 
carried thither in an ark, and was 
landed on its summit, and that the 
remains of the vessel were long pre- 
served upon the moimtain. Perhaps 
this was the same individual of whom 
Moses the legislator of the Jews has 
made mention. — Jos. Ant. Jud. I. 3. 
— Euseb. Prop. Evan. 9. 



* NiooUos Damasoeniu, a writer of Damascus about the age of Augustus. 
His fragments have been republished by Orellius. Leipzig. 

t Baris signifies a ship. Walknaer's dissertation upon the word Baris may 
be found in the Preface to Valpy's edition of Stephans Thesaurus, p. 322. 
Epiphanius styles the mountain Lubar one of the mountains of Ararat; the 
Zendavesta calls it Albordi. 

I oixfiXoti Eu» § Mutffiis Eu. 



H 
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SUPPLEMENTAL 



OF THE DISPERSION 



FROM HESTI^US. 



TON Be UpiOiV Tohq heta-e^ 
^erraq rh rw '£ia;aXiOt; 

Xoivcy ^vTcu^ey {tjn Tijf^ iih' 
7179 haarot %arf)JifAPainv 



The priests who escaped took with 
them the implements of the worship 
of the Enyalian Jove, and came to 
Senaar in Babylonia. But they were 
again driven from thence by the in- 
troduction of a diversity of tongues : 
upon which they founded colonies in 
various parts, each settling in such 
situations as chance or the direction 
of God led them to occupy. — Jos, 
Ant, Jud. I. c. 4. — Euseh, Prcep. 
Evan, 9. 



OF THE TOWER OF BABEL 



FROM ALEXANDER POLYHISTOR. 



2IBTAAAae^<r«y,a«o,^j$yay The Sibyl says: That when all men 

writt> %A»rwf hf^^w^Tiva^ formerly spoke the same language; 

TM^Tw W^y wKtpfMxy4^ some among them undertook to erect 

o;xo8d^5<rai, wvq d^ r^ Qi„ a large and lofty tower, that they 



• ifittf>Mffffias tks ffwwxfois Eu. which is preferred by Bryant, who tnm- 
sUtes it, " And mankind being as yet aU of one language made their settlements 
in various parts, &c."— Bochart proposes sro^wyXiii<r<r/«f. I see no necessity lot 
rejecting the original. 
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pa»af SofapSa-im rot/ U ^€w might climb up into heaven. But God* 
&»4fAov^ ifMpvffyjffayTo^ hta^ sending forth a whirlwind, confounded 
Tf€^ adrwif xai BUv their design, and gave to each tribe a 
in^urr^ ^ft»^y Souyai, d«^ ^ particular language of its own : which 
BciPvXSya typf voXiy xXijd^- is the reason that the name of that 
you. fAtr^ Se r^y xaranXvo-- city is Babylon. After the deluge 
fc^y Tneofa wtl Hp^ijdrcai lived Titan and Prometheus; when 
Tcyeo-droM. Titan undertook a war against Cro- 

nus.f — r«yync. 44. — Jos» Ant. Jud. I. 

c. 4. — Eus, Prdep, Evan» 9. 



] 



OF THE TOWER AND TITANIAN WAR : 

FROM THE SIBYLLINB ORACLES.; 

AAA* htvtwf fiey^ktio ^cdt; rcXce^yrai ^ir«t\a3, 
*A( voT hnfft^ikrfi^ Pportltf ^l wSpyw crev{a>y 

But when the judgments of the Almighty God 
Were ripe £ot execution ; when the Tower 
Rose to the skies upon Assyria's plain, 



• In the Armenian « Dens sutem omnipotens/' which 9JgreeB with the text 
of the Sibylline yersea in the following page, ^osephua and Eusebiiu have 
the plural 2^fo), Gods. 

f The last paragraph is not in the Greek copies, but the Armenian is as 
foDows : — ** Post diluvium autem Titan et Prometheus exsdterunt ; ubi quidem 
Titan adversus Cronom (sdL Satnmum) helium movefoat." 

X The translation is from the fourth Tolume of Bryant's Mythology, who has 
the following remarks upon the fragment.—^'* It has been borrowed by some Hel- 
buatic Jew, or Gnostic, and inserted amid a deal of trash of hli own composing. 
The superior antiquity of that part which I have laid before the reader, is pl£un 
from its being mentioned by Josephus. Some lines are likewise quoted by 
Athenagoras, and Theophilus Antiochenus. But there are passages afterwards 
wlucfa relate to circumstances of late date ; such as were in time much inferior to 
the age of Athenagoras ; and still larther removed from the sera of Josephus." 
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Kai jSot^Xoyr* tlya^/ fi^ oiS^ay^y Affn^Umraf 
Avr/xa d^d^rof (jjuydhiiv M^vptof iofd^papt)* 
nyct^/Aoo-iy* avrap cWcir* oyr^i /Aryay ftf/o^i qn/jpyoy 

TouMKcC Tdi Baj9vXSya fiporot «voXei oft«/x' t^trro* 
Avr^p iic€i vtipyo^ r* erctf'c, y^JSao'eu r da^pArcw 
nayToBavaTf ^wfou^i hia-Tpt<pWf airi^p &%ava 
Veua pporrSv vXijpwro fJxpiXfiiUvw pao-ikiiw* 

And all mankind one language only knew : 
A dread commission from on high was given 
To the fell whirlwinds, which with dire alarms 
Beat on the Tower, and to its lowest base 
Shook it convulsed. And now all intercourse. 
By some occult and overruling power, 
Ceased among men: by utterance they strove 
Perplexed and anxious to disclose their mind ; 
But their lip failed them ; and in lieu of words 
Produced a painful babbling sound: the place 
Was thence called Babel ; by th' apostate crew 
Named from the event. Then severed fai away 
They sped uncertain into realms unknown : 
Thus kingdoms rose; and the glad world was filled. ; 

She then mentions Cronus, Titan, and Japetus, as the three sons 
of the patriarch governing the world in the tenth generation 
afler the deluge, thus, 

Kai T^T€ lij dcxari} ^cve^ fAspivw aa^pwitn^ 

*£( (Mttp yLOLTWfCkua'ii)^ M vpor€povi yiver ai^pa^f 

Kau Piiurikev<r€ Kp^yo^, kai Tiroy, laverof re, 



The triple division of the earth is aflerwards mentioned, over 
which each of the patriarchs ruled in peace. 

TpCa-a-ai $^ fUpiki yeui^^ nara xX^^y Ixc^ot;, 

* Omitted in Gallxiu ; Bryant inserts it. 
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Then the death of Noah, and lastly the war between Cronus and 
Titan. 



OF SCYTHISM AND HELLENISM. 



FROM EPIPHANIUS.* 



nPOTON /My al rSv «!/)€- 
4( & lMfrif€i «cyT€ a2 aXXcu 

ca iu^ vjfAepSif rov *A^fA hrt 
ZiKot ycye^(y ^«( rotf NSe. 
BapPapia-jJi^ ll x/KXtjToiy ^ivo 
Tot; /A^ Tot$ dif^p^ouq dpxn' 
yiv T<y« ex^fyy 1} i^ioy aviJufMO' 



The parents of all the heresies, and 
the prototypes from which they de- 
rive their names, and from which all 
other heresies originate, are these 
four primary ones. 

The first is Barbarism,*!' which pre- 
vailed without a rival from the days of 
Adam through ten generations to the 
time of Noah. It is called Barbarism, 
because men had no rulers, nor sub- 
mitted to any particular discipline 
of life ; but as each thought proper 
to prescribe to himself, so he was 
at liberty to follow the dictates of 
his own inclination. 



* The foUowing extract from Epiphanius u given also in the Pafichal 
Chronicle in disjointed fragments. I have endeavoured to give the spirit of it 
as it may be gathered fix>m a comparison of Epiphanius, Cedrenus and the Paschal 
Chronicle. 

t Qy. Patriarchism? 
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rSy vjiAepSif to? Nmc, (fie- 
r^ t^y xaTaxXuerjtAoy» xa) juc- 

T«ir6*Ta) «X^« T?5 ToC wSfTfW 

fMrk rh rot/ viSpyw yfi»w 
hit iXfyfuq ertctyf rourifm 
4aXfK xaA 'Payew, Of rwcf 
^«« TO T^; Edp^avnit xXTjua K- 

VfVX^TC^ TJf 1^^ SkV^/o^ /MC^Iy 

xa) Tor(g airSy li&ca'i v^«- 
xpl^ria-car, dvo T^f; toi! Oi}^ 
^X/xiofy xa2 ^^<ya* ^(ol^ 
ol Bpaiuq yeyiyaat, 

T^/Ti}/EXXcyio-/«^( c^T^ Tofy 
p^ovday Tou Sc^x ^fotpidfA^' 
M(» Si^ TOI T^( e/$»XoXaT^/a^y 
xa^ »( ioTofxpwTO* Ti]y<xav- 
Ta ocooTO^ xaTC^ Tiya Scio*!- 
^aiiMvlay, M to /A«2XXoy vo- 
MrnUor€poy tuu ivl ibfi, xa2 
dreo-jMotf e/$(6Xtfy T^^TTco'^ai t^ 
T«y dvbp^w 7fyij. Oli T^T€ 
<rrotxi<rayr€i ivoiwp f $<a 
XP»t*^rmf ypd(po»T€i t^ ap" 
X^y, xa« awe«45oyTe^J Totj 

y»i;<, \ rvpdyyov^i ? WA«^^«<> 5 
Tiy(^ t) tpda-eufTOi ^y Tf j8/y, 
fxyijf*ij^ t< $oxot/y afMy 8/ dX- 
x^f re, ^ voifAdrw evparria^. 



The second is Scythism which 
prevailed from the days of Noah and 
thence downwards to the building of 
the tower and Babylon, and for a few 
years subsequently to that time, that 
is to the days of Phalee and Ragau. 
But the nations which incline upon the 
borders of Europe continued addicted 
to the Scythic heresy, and the cus- 
toms of the Sc3rthians to the age of 
Thera, and afterwards ; of this sect 
also were the Thracians. 



The third is Hellenism, which 
originated in the days of Seruch 
with the introduction of idolatry: and 
as men had hitherto followed each 
some demonolatrous superstition of 
his own, they were now reduced 
to a more established form of polity, 
and to the rites and ceremonies of 
idols. And the followers of this be- 
gan with the use of painting, making 
likenesses of those whom they had 
formerly honoured, either kings or 
chiefs, or men who in their lives had 
performed actions which they deemed 
worthy of record, by strength or ex- 
cellence of body. 



* Epiphanius divides the word thus, J ^To<^eS» t^, and in the foliowing 
passage places the full stop after ^ttrfitAg, and a comma after yim, introduciiv 
after tlidtKwp the words fih t»/ yi hag^^^a. I have in the whde 
followed the Paschal Chronicle. 

t »«wro/ovy Ep. j iiriixoy/^iwif Ep. 
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irpSrci tivrfyfj^al ytyopo^uf 
dyaXfAOTovMte^ re tuti fwa^ 
T^piWf d^ S» tit vX€r<7Ta 

dc{if(. McT^vfiTtf dc xa2 
xdM 'Pcoy, A/a tc xoi *At^A- 



The Egyptians, and Babylonians, 
and Phrygians, and Phoenicians were 
the first propagators of this supersti- 
tion of making images, and of the 
mysteries : from whom it was trans- 
ferred to the Greeks from the time 
of Cecrops downwards. But it was 
not till afterwards and at a consi« 
derable interval that Cronus and 
Rhea, Zeus and Apollo, and the rest 
were esteemed and honoured as 
gods. 



The following extract is given in Epiphanius preceding the 
above. 



KJZEITA dc (ivo Ttfy X^v9 
rev Bof^ Tw ir«T/»ec *MP^- 

tiKAnpf t9( €»3«XoXaT/}/a( d- 

varopof hi dnuiM»iviui¥ t€Ti- 
ftfiptirfff xoi rabq wpo' a^Sv 
TrreXevnpc^a( rex^fufo'^^uvoi, 
in Ktpofitaajq ivt^fA^q to 
vpShrWf mira Iim^i}^ '*"*X*^€ 
fu/Aaja-a/jJinii, oIxoBo/ao/ fccy X/- 
&fl» {co-orrc^, &pyvpwiini 8e, 

C\jy? TCXTl}y£^^yOI, oi?T« XOI 

TexT6>c^, xai pZ xa^c£9$. 



And from the times of Tharra the 
father of Abraham, they introduced 
images and all the errors of idola- 
try ; honouring their forefathers, and 
their departed predecessors with 
effigies which they fashioned after 
their likeness. They first made 
these eBSgies of earthem ware, but 
afterwards according to their dif- 
ferent arts they sculptured them in 
stone, and cast them in silver and 
gold, and wrought them in wood, 
and all kinds of different materials. 
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OF HELLENISM 



FROM CEDRENUS. 



£K TTJ^^^Xyji rw ^laujx^ 

lipiaro rdu '£XXi}yio-/AOt;y xa) 

Tpc/a(» A^^( y^p, itai 0/ 
chy a£r$ Tot^ sctXai <ycyo/A€- 

yo^, xa/ Ti vpdicarrof Mptai 
$ ^^rr^C of fOy ^y rj; j3/(jd toS 
fAytlfAiOrf€ji€ff^Mt xai <&( oyrof 
^^vTvy vpvsdropoi Mpida-t 

vpoa-fxiiyoMf a^wq xai ^drv- 
cial^oy. Ol $e fiCT^ rat/ra 
ap^petitoi aytfodvrrei r^v rSp 
vpoyopuv yy^/AiiVf on w( «po- 
vdropaq %at itya^Sp evpe- 

&( ^€t^q iicovpaaiovq ^(fA.O¥, 

TdMt/Toy. *£y Tai( Ic/)aTiKar( 
a^»y j3/j3Xo^ eM^xoyre t^ 
M/Aara avrSv fjuerit reXcvr^y, 
xc(2 xar* ^xeryoy Toy Kcuplv 
iopT^ Sixnf ivereknw, yjyov- 
TC( T^ adrSw ^j/vxi^i th raq 
T«fy fMOfJipw r^a-wq tiVM, xa« 
/Ai}x€T< lipivev^at ^ ytaUff^at 
wpu 



Of the tribe of Japhet was born 
Seruch, who first introduced Hel- 
lenism and the worship of idols. For 
he and those who concurred with 
him in opinion honoured their pre- 
decessors whether warriors or leaders, 
or characters renowned during their 
lives for valour or virtue with co- 
lumnar statues, as if they had been 
their progenitors, and tendered to 
them a species of religious veneration 
as a kind of gods and sacrificed. But 
after this their successors, overstep- 
ping the intention of their ancestors 
that they should honour them as their 
progenitors and the inventors of 
good things with monuments alone, 
honoured them as heavenly gods 
and sacrificed to them as such. And 
the following was the form of their 
canonization : they inscribed their 
names after their decease in their 
sacred books and established a festi- 
val to each at certain seasons, saying 
that their souls had departed to the 
islands of the blessed and were never 
condemned or burnt with fire. 
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OF THE TOWER OF BABEL AND ABRAHAM 



FROM BUPOLEMUS. 



nOAIN BapvXSfa vpSrop 
fujky xTco'd'^yac vk\ rSy ha- 
avdevraiv ex rov xaroicXvan- 
fiWj cTnat S< airciff ylyeurre^f 

vvh T^f Tov ^€w iifepy€(a(, 

Acxtf^T^} Se Tcycf^ (^0*0) 
^y voXei T^f BetpvXuifia^ Ka- 
/Aapiin^p ypf ripaq Xiiyetw tilKat 
Oifiypff c&ai Be /uc^ep/Ai}yevd- 
^jLepypty Xa^iZeumf 'xi'kut^ iv 
rpttnuuttndry ytvitr^ai 'A- 
fipa^fA ytvtft tiyGf^iq, xai 
0^^£^ vc^a< vvfpj9c]8i]x^a» 
«y ^Iji ica2 T^ ^rpoXoy/ioy Ka« 
X^iXBoix^ €&^Ty, M TC T)}y 
cuac/Scioy IpfAvjO'eurra evaftv- 
ijpfcu rf ^tf. TovToy $€ 2i^ 

€^ ^owiwpr i/^irra xaroiidj- 
ffaiy xoi Tfvtk^ ^X/ou ica) 
anjflJpn^^ xa2 T^ oXXa vorra 
ZiidiajfTa rthf ^(yntaq, e^" 
^eoT^yflu T^ paatket avrSv. 



The city of Babylon owes its founda* 
tion to those who were saved from 
the catastrophe of the deluge : they 
were the Giants, and they built the 
tower which is noticed in history. 
But the tower being overthrown by 
the interposition of God, the Giants 
were scattered over all the earth. 

He says moreover that in the tenth 
generation in the city Camarina of 
Babylonia, which some call the city 
Urie, and which signifies a city of the 
Chaldseans, the thirteenth in descent 
lived Abraham, of a noble race, and 
superior to all others in wisdom ; of 
whom they relate that he was the in- 
ventor of astrology and the Chaldsan 
magic, and that on account of his 
eminent piety he was esteemed by 
God. It is further said, that under 
the directions of God he removed and 
lived in Phoenicia, and there taught 
the Phoenicians the motions of the 
sun and moon and all other things ; 
for which reason he was held in grreat 
reverence by their King. — Euseb, 
Prop. Evan. 9. 
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OF ABRAHAM : 



FROM NICOLAUS DAMASCENUS. 



ABPAMH2* ifiaatkewre Aa- 

Ty SupiyfAtm At T?^ 7?^ T?5 

XeyofUyfji, /act' od iroXiv x^^- 
yo> iietyeurra^ xai ^vi rat/- 

Tcpf Xa{> c<( Ti}y T^re fifv 
Xoyaya/av Xeyo/xeyi^yy vi/y d^ 

«y ^y iTf^y yjy^ hiietfu t^ 
(0'ropotf/Acya. ToC tc 'AjSpa- 
p)v m xai )fV¥ iv rj Aeejua- 
0^ijy§ rd oyof«a ho^dl^fTai, 
xai xe^/Ai; tlv* a^rov Sc/xvu- 
Taiy 'AppdfAOv olxijo'i; Xeyo- 



Abram was king of Damascus, and 
he came thither as a stranger with an 
army from that part of the country 
which is situated above Babylon of 
the Chaldsans : but after a short time 
he again emigrated from this region 
with his people and transferred his 
habitation to the land, which was then 
called Canansea, but now Judsa, 
together with aU the multitude which 
had increased with him; of whose 
history I shall give an account in 
another book. The name of Abram 
is well-known even to this day in 
Damascus : and a village is pointed 
out which is still called the House of 
Abram. — Euseb. Prop, Evan. 9. — 
Jos. Ant. Jud. 1. 7. 



♦ 'Afigot^fiLTts Eu.— "A/S^a/tOf Vat f hei$uKMU Eu. 

t It ta doubtful whether the concluding sentence is that of Nicolaus Damas, 
or of Josephus : It is given in Eusebius. 
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OF BELUS : 



FROM EUPOLEMUS. 



BABTAONIOTS y^f Xryciy 
wfSrw ywa^cu B^Xoy, w ova* 
Kp9Mv. *EKT0^w^y«*io-9cu 

BlfX0», Xai XOME^ TOI/TQlr $€ 

riy Xoyooy ytvini^at t}» va- 
TC^ Twy 4oiir/x«y. Toi^oy ^ 
Xo^ft ujov ytyicSai, ov into tSp 
'EXXifMW Xrycff'^Qu Aa-fiokiv 
waT€pa dc Ai6i^«y d^X^y 

Alyvrr&w. "EXXijyo^ ^ Xryecy 
T»y ArXoyra evpvpuhou &a^ 
T^oXoy/oy. 



For the Babylonians say that the 
first was Belus, who is the same as 
Cronus. And from him descended 
Belus and Chanaan; and this Cha- 
naan was the father of the Phoeni- 
cians. Another of his sons was Chum, 
who is called by the Greeks Asbolus, 
the father of the Ethiopians, and the 
brother of Mestraim, the father of the 
Egyptians. The Greeks say, more- 
over, that Atlas was the discoverer of 
astrology. — Eiu. Pr, Ev. lib. IX. 



FROM THALLUS. 



KAI yitp BifXev rSv 'Ao'ot;- 

MfTOi, ^Anuw TOP BijXoy vcvo- 
XtfUfiUyeu oiy rotq Tndo't 
wpiq rip Lia, ytai rtgbq ahp 
airf Bidff XeyofAiipovq, €9$a 

TOficof, i B^Xof «^«7fy€0-Tffo< 
c^fMncrroi tow 'iXictxoS veX^- 
fuv trtci TxjS*.* 



Tballus makes mention of Belus, 
the king of the Assyrians, and Cro- 
nus the Titan ; and says that Belus, 
with the Titans, made war against 
Zeus and his compeers, who are called 
Gods. He says, moreover, that Gy- 
gus was smitten, and fled to Tar- 
tessus. 

According to the history of Thal- 
lus, Belus preceded the Trojan war 
S22 years. — Theoph. ad Aut. 281, 
282. 



* 9* x«t X' Al. 
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OF THE ASSYRIAN EMPIRE 



FROM CTESSAS. 



nAPAnAHZinz ^^ to^Jt^ 

KOI o2 Xoivo) j3ao'tXc7(, *a7^ 
rpiawxrlvitf cti $' ^fifKoyra,* 



In like manner all the odier kings 
succeeded, the son receiving the 
empire from his father, hemg alto- 
gether thirty in their generations to 
Sardanapalus. In his time the em- 
pire passed to the Medes from the 
Assyrians, having remained with tliem 
upwards of 1360* years, according to 
the account of Ctesias tl^eCnidian, in 
his second book. — Diod. Sic, lib. II. 
p. 77. 



FROM DIODORUS SICULUS. 



'H fA(y ovif iiy€fM»(a tSv 
'Atravpimf &iro N/voi; hutfjuei- 
yaa-a fMV TptdMyra 70^^, 
en] S^ vXc/iw rZp yfidtav %au 
rerpoMO'lMfy ivl MijSow xore- 



f N tlie manner above related, the 
empire of the Assyrians, afler having 
continued from Ninus thirty descents, 
and more than 1400 years, was finally 
dissolved by the Medes. — Diod. Sic. 
lib. II. p. 81. 



FROM HERODOTUS. 



&fu *Ao'% ii^ ttta CMOO'i Mat 



The Medes were the first who began 
the revolt from the Assyrians after 
they had maintained the dominion 
over Upper Asia for a period of 520 
years. — Lib. I. c. 95. 



* The Armenian onits the sixty years. 
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OF NABOPOLASAR : 



FKOM ALEXANDER POLYHISTOR.* 



TOTTON (NajSovoXtio-apoy) 
Hokutarafp *AX4ica^p<^ Sa^ 

wfi^ 'Aarvdyipf Sar^m^y 

avTOu *A/Avt'npf Xatpiyea viSfA" 
^> c2f Toy v2^ a^ov Na* 
j88t%eSoy^^. o^e; o^^TijTdf 
MTO 'LdpoM^ rov XaX$a/(»y 
PaatKittq oraXet^y xar^ rov 
o^ov XdpuM^ tlq N/>oy ^iri- 

vroti^fli i ^SdpoM^ icsurhf 

xo} T^ ^^y XoX^ob/wy va- 
p€Xap€¥ adroi Na/3»iroX4- 



Nabopolasar, whom Alexander Po- 
lyhistor calls Sardanapallus, sent to 
Astyages the Satrap of Media, and 
demanded his daughter Amuites in 
marriage for his son Nabuchodono- 
sor. He was the commander of the 
army of Saracus King of the Chal- 
dasans, and, having been sent upon 
some expedition, turned his arms 
against Saracus and marched against 
the city of Ninus (Nineveh). But 
Saracus confounded by his advance 
set fire to his palace and burnt him- 
self in it. And Nabopolasar obtained 
the empire of the ChaldaBans: he 
was the father of Nabuchodonosor. — 
Euseb. Chron, 46. 



OF THE CHALDJEAN AND ASSYRIAN KINGS : 

FROM ALEXANDER POLYHISTOR. 

Verum hsec quoque Polyhistor In addition to the above Poly- 

lis adjiciens, scribit : quod histor continues thus : Afler 

nempe post diluvium Chaldseo- the deluge Evexius held pos- 

mm regionem Evexius tenebat session of the country of the 



* This and the following fragments of Alexander Polyhistor ai« most pro- 
bably extracts from the history of Berossus. 
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neris quatuor. Ac post eum 
iilius ejus Comosbelus iinpe- 
rium suscepit per neros qua- 
tuor, et S08S08 quinque. A 
Xisuthro vero, et a diluvii tem- 
pore usque ad illud, quo Medi 
Babylonem ceperunt, reges oin- 
nino LxxxYi. Polyhistor re- 
censet, atque unumquemque ex 
Berossi volumine nominatim 
memorat : teinpus vero om- 
nium eorum numero annorum 
trium myriadum et tribus mil- 
libus uno et nonaginta eom- 
prehendit. Deinde vero post 
eos, cum ita firmiter stabiliti 
eranty repente Medi copias ad- 
versus Babylonem compara- 
bant, ut caperent eam, atque 
ex se ipsis Tyrannos ibi con- 
stituerent. 



Deinde nomina quoque Me- 
dorum tyrannorum ponit, viii. 
numero : quorum anni ccxxiv 
et rursum reges undeeim, an- 
nosque. . . Postea Cbaldseorum 
reges xlix, et annos cccclviii. 
Deinde Arabum ix reges, et 
annos ccxlv. Post quos annos 
etiam ipsam Semiramidem in 
Assyrios doroinatam esse tra- 
dit. Atque iterum minute 
enumerat nomina regum xlv, 
adsignans illis annos dxxvi. 



Chaldseans during a period of 
four neri. And he was suc- 
ceeded by his son Comosbelus, 
who held the empire four neri 
and five sossi. But from the 
time of Xisuthrus and the de- 
luge, to that at which the 
Medes took possession of Ba- 
bylon, there were altogether 
eighty-six kings. Polyhistor 
enumerates and mentions each 
of them by name from the vo- 
lume of Berossus : the duration 
of the reigns of all which kings 
comprehends a period of thirty- 
three thousand and ninety-one 
years. But when their power 
was thus firmly established, 
the Medes suddenly levied 
forces against Babylon to sur- 
prise it, and to place upon the 
throne kings chosen from 
among themselves. 

He then gives the names of 
the Median Kings, 8 in num- 
ber, who reigned during the 
period of 224 years : and again 
11 Kings during .... years. 
Then 49 Kings of the Chal- 
daeans 458 years. Then 9 Kings 
of the Arabians 245 years. 
After all these successive 
periods of years he states that 
Semiramis reigned over the 
Assyrians. And again minutely 
enumerates the names of 45 
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Post quos, inquity rex Chal- 
dsorum fuit, cui nomen Phu- 
lus ; de quo item Hebraeorum 
quoque historia meminit, Phu- 
lum denominans/quem in ter- 
rain Judfieorum venisse aiunt. 



Kings, assigning to them a term 
of 526 years. Afler whom, he 
says there was a King of the 
Chaldseans, whose name was 
Phulus : Of whom also the 
historical writings of the He- 
brews make mention under the 
name of Phulus (Pul) who they 
say invaded the country of the 
Jews. — Eu. Ar. Chron. 39. 



OF SENECHERIB: 



FROM ALEXANDER POLYHISTOR. 



PosTQUAM regnasset frater 
Senacharibi, et deinde post- 
quam Acises in Babylonios 
dominatus esset, et nee dum 
triginta quidem diebus reg- 
numtenuisset, a Marodach Ba- 
ladano occisus est ; et Maro- 
dach Baladanus per vim (reg- 
num) tenuit sex mensibus: 
eum yero interficiens regna- 
bat quidam cui nomen Elibus. 
Verum tertio regni ejus anno 
Sennecheribus rex Assyrio- 
rum exercitum conflabat ad- 
versus Babylonios, proelioque 
cum iis commisso vicit, et 
captum una cum amicis, in 
terram Assyriorum perduci 
jussit. In Babylonios ergo 



After the reign of the brother 
of Senecherib, Acises reigned 
over the Babylonians, and when 
he had governed for the space of 
thirty days,he was slain by Maro- 
dach Baladanus, who held the 
empire by force during six 
months : and he was slain and 
succeeded by a person named 
Elibus. But in the third year 
ef his reign Senecherib king of 
the Assyrians levied an army 
against the Babylonians ; and in 
a battle, in which they were en- 
gaged, routed, and took him pri- 
soner with his adherents, and 
commanded them to be carried 
into the land of the Assyrians. 
Having taken upon himself the 
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dominatus, regem eis filium 
suum Asordanium confitituit; 
ipse veto reoedens terrain As- 
syrionmi petiit. 

Quum autem ille &ina aoce- 
pissetGrsecos in Cilidam belli 
movendi causa perrenisse, ad 
eos contendit; adem contra 
aciem instruitjac plurimis qui- 
dem de suo exercitu coesis 
hostes (tamen) debellat atque 
in victorise monumentum ima- 
ginem suam eo in loco erectam 
reliquit, Chaldaicisque litteris 
fortitudinem suam ad futuri 
temporis memoriam incidi 
jussit. Et Tarsum urbem, 
inquit, ipse ad similitudinem 
Babylonis condidit, quam ap- 
pellavit Tharsin. Et post 
omnia facta Sinnecherimi il- 
lud quoque addens, ait eum 
xviii annis yixisse (in im- 
perio) ; et per insidias quas 
illi paravit filius Ardumusa- 
nus, e vita excessisse. 



government of the Babylonians, 
he appointed his son Asordanius 
their king* and he himself retired 
again into Assyria. 

When he received a report 
that the Greeks had made a hos- 
tile descent upon Cilicia, he 
marched against them and fought 
with them a pitched battle, in 
which, though he suffered great 
loss in his own army, he over- 
threw them, and upon the spot 
he erected the statue of himself 
as a monument of his victory ; 
and ordered his prowess to be 
inscribed upon it in theChaldsean 
characters, to hand down the re- 
membrance of it to posterity. He 
built also the city of Tarsus afler 
the likeness of Babylon, which 
he called Tharsis. And after 
enumerating the various ^cploits 
of Sinnecherim, he adds that he 
reigned 18 yeiirs, and was cut off 
by a conspiracy which had been 
formed against his life by his son 
Ardumusanus. — Eu. Ar.Ckron. 
4^. 
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OF SENECHERIB AND HIS SUCESSORS 



PROM ALEXANDER POLYHISTOR. 



Ac post eum Senecheribum 
Polyhistor iiiisse regem ait 
p. 41. 

(Tamen Sinecherib ipsutn, 
ec filium ejus • Asordanum, ac 
Marodacfa Baladanum, Chai- 
daeus quoque historicns com- 
memorat, cum illis edam Na- 
badiodonosoruni.) p. 42. 

K^navit Sinechenm, ut 
Poiybistor exponit, aimts xtih. 
etpost earn ejusdem filius amiis 
vin. Posteairem Sammnges 
CXI. et fiater ejus annis 
Ac deinde Nabnpalsar 

as XX. et fioBt eum Nabu- 
lorus annis xxin. (A 
StBedierimo usque ad Nabu- 
codrossorum comprehendun- 
tuT anni omnino lxxxyiii.) 
p. 44. 

Post Samugen vero Sar- 
danapallus Chaldaeus regnavit 
amiis XXI. Hie exercitum As- 
tyagi Medo, familiae Principi 
ac Satrapse, auxilio misit, ut 
Amuhean Astyagis filiam Na- 
bucodrossoro filio suo uxorem 
daret. Ac deinde regnavit Na- 
bucodrossorus annis xliii, et 



And after him (Pul) according 
to Polyhistor, Senecherib was 
king. 

(The ChaldaBan historian also 
makes mention of Senecherib 
himself and Asordanus his son, 
and Marodach Baladanus, as weU 
as Nabuchodonosorus.) 

And Sinechenm reigned eigh- 
teen years ; and after him his son 
eight years. Then reigned Sam- 
niuges twenty-one years, and 
likewise his brother twenty-one 
years. Then leigDed Nabn- 
palsar twenty years, and after 
him Nabucodrossorus forty-three 
years. (Therefore, from Sineche- 
rim to Nabucodrossorus is com- 
prehended a period altogether of 
eighty-eight years.) 

After Samuges, Sardanapallus 
the Chaldsean, reigned twenty- 
one years. He sent an army to 
the assistance of Astyages the 
Mede, Prince and Satrap of the 
family, that he might give the 
Amuhean daughter of Astyages 
to his son Nabucodrossorus. 
Then reigned Nabucodrossorus 
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contractis copiis veniens cap- 
tivos dtixit Judaeos et Phoe- 
nices ac Syros. 

Et post Nabucodrossoruin 
regnavit filius ejus Amilraaru- 
dochus, annis xii. . . . Postque 
ilium in Chaldseos regnavit 
Neglisarus annis iv. et postea 
Nabodenus annis xvii. Sub 
quo Cyrus Cambysis (filius) 
exercitum duxit in terram Ba- 
byloniorum. Cui obviam ivit 
Nabodenus, atque victus fugse 
se dedit : et regnavit Babylone 
Cyrus annis ix. Deinde in 
campo Daas altero certamine 
inito mortuus est Post quem 
Cambyses regnat annis viii. 
ac deinde Darius annis xxxvi. 
post quem Xerxes caeteri quo- 
que Persarum reges. p. 44. 



forty-three years; and be came 
with a mighty army, and led the 
Jews, and Phoenicians, and Sy- 
rians into captivity. 

And after Nabucodrorossus 
reigned his son Amilmarudo- 
chus, twelve years. . . . And after 
him Neglisarus reigned over the 
Chaldaeans four years ; and then 
Nabodenus seventeen years. In 
his reign Cyrus, the son of Cam- 
byses, invaded the country of the 
Babylonians. Nabodenus went 
out to give him battle, but was 
defeated, and betook himself to 
flight : and Cyrus reigned at Ba- 
bylon nine years. He was killed, 
however, in another battle, which 
took place in the plain of Daas. 
After him reigned Cambyses 
eight years ; then Darius thirty- 
six years ; after him Xerxes and 
the other kings of the Persian 
line. — Eu. Ar, Chron, pp. 41, 
42. 44, 45. 
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OF SENECHERIB AND HIS SUCCESSORS : 



FROM ABYDENUS. 



EoDBM tempore vicessimus 
qiiintus utique Sinecherib 
ipse ex regibus vix demum 
inventus est, qui Babylonem 
sub ditionem redigens sube- 
git, et ad litus maris Cilicise 
Grsecorum classem profliga- 
tam depressit ; condiditque 
templum Athenarum, statuas 
aereas erexit, litterisque sane, 
inquit, suam fortitudem exa- 
ravit ; et Tarsum ad figuram 
et similitudinem Babylonis 
cedificavit; ut Tarsum Cyd- 
nus flumen interflueret, Eu- 
phratis nimirum more Baby- 
lonem interfluentis. 

Ex ordine autem post eum 
NergiUus regnavit, qui a filio 
Adramelo est interemptus : 
et ipsum quoque frater ejus 
Axerdis ex eodem patre^ 
non autem ex eadem matk'e, 
occidit; et exercitum perse- 
quutus in Byzantinorum ur- 
bem indudit. Qui primus 
mettenarioB milites isibi col'- 
legit; quorum unus Pytha- 
goras fliit, Chaldaeorum sa- 
pientise discipulus. Axerdis 
autem ^gyptum partesque 



At the same time the twenty- 
fifUi who was Senecherib can 
hardly be recognized among the 
kings. It was he who subjected 
the city of Babylon to his power, 
and defeated and sunk a Grecian 
fleet upon the coast of Cilicia. 
He built also a temple at Athens 
and erected brazen statues, upon 
which he engraved his own ex- 
ploits. And he built the city of 
Tarsus after the plan and like- 
ness of Babylon, that the river 
Cydnus should flow through Tar- 
sus, in the same manner as the 
Euphrates intersected Babylon. 

Next in order after him 
reigned Nergillus who was as- 
sassinated by his son Adrame- 
lus: and he also was slain by 
Axerdis (his brother by the 
same father, but of a different 
mother,) and his army pursued 
and blockaded in the city of 
Byzantium. Axerdis was the 
first that levied mercenary sol- 
diers, one of whom was Pytha- 
goras a follower of the wisdom 
of the Chaldaeans : he also re- 
duced under his dominion Egypt 
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Syrise inferioris in suam po- 
testatem redegit; ex qua 
SardanapalluB quoque extitit 
Post queiii SaracuB in As- 
syrios regnavit: et quum 
compertum habuisset, multi- 
tudinem barbarorum maxi- 
mam e marl exisse, ut im- 
petum faceret, .Busalossorum 
ducem confestim Babylonem 
misit. Ule autem consilio re- 
bellionis inito, Amuhean As- 
tyagis Medi familise Princi- 
pis filiam Nabuchodrossoro 
suo filio uxorem despondit. 
Ac deinde protinus didcedens 
accelerat aggredi Ninum, id 
est, urbem Ninive. Cum 
autem de his omnibus cer- 
tior est factus Saracus Rex, 
concremavit regiam aulam 
Evoriti.f Nabucbodrossorus 
verd accipiens regni imperi- 
um, valido muro Babylonem 
cinxit. 



and the country of Cselo-Sjrria 
from whence came Sardanapal- 
lus* 

After him Saracus reigned 
over the Assyrians, and when he 
was informed that a very great 
multitude of barbarians had 
come up from the sea to attack 
him, he sent Busalossorus as his 
general in haste to Babylon. 
But he, having with a treason- 
able design obtained Amuhean, 
the daughter of Astyages the 
prince of the Medes, to be 
affianced to his son Nabucbo- 
drossorus, marched straightways 
to ^surprise the city of Ninus, 
that is Nineveh. But when 
Saracus the king was apprized 
of all these proceedings he burnt 
the royal palace. And Nabucbo- 
drossorus succeeded to the em- 
pire and surroimded Babylon 
with a strong wall. — Eu. Ar^ 
Chran. 53. 



* The name Sardanapallos is indiscriminately applied to various persons. 
Here perhaps Saracus may be intended ; but from the fragment p. 59, most 
probably Busalossorus, i. e. Nabopolassar. The passage then in the text may 
refer to the dominion (potestatem) of Azerdis, " fivm which SardanapaUus 
revolted." 

f The Armenian Editor in a note compluns of the obscurity of this passage 
in the original, and thinks it may be translated " Condonavit regiam aulam 
Evoriti," entrusted the palace to some officer named Evorites. In some authon 
the daughter of Astyages is named Aroites : and it might possibly refer to her* 
if the word were read in conjunction with the subsequent sentence. See Frag, 
p. 59. 
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OF BELUS AND THE ASSYRIAN EMPIRE 



FROM CASTOR. 



Bblus, inquit, rex erat Ab- 
spiorum : et sub eo Cyclopes 
.Jovi decertapti ad versus Ti- 
tanos, per fulguf'a fujiniiiaque 
ignea opem in praelio tulerunt. 
Eo autem lempore Titanorum 
reges agnoscebantur; quorum 
unus erat Ogygus rex. Faucis 
¥ero integectis, prosequittir, 
dicens: Gigantes in Deos irru- 
enteS} perempti $ttnt, auxilium 
Du» fisrentibus Hercule elt 
DionysQ, qui ex Tita^is eraot. 

Belus de quo antea diximus, 
vitam finivit, quin et Deus ha- 
bitus est. Post quern Ninus 
imperavit Assyriis annis lii. 
Hie uxorem duxit Semiratni- 
dem. Post eumque Semiramis 
ipsa in^^syrios regnavit annis 
xLii. Deinde vero Zames, qui 
etiam Ninyas. (Et continuo 
singulos Assy riorum reges, qui 
post eos fuerunty in ordinem 
redigens, ad Sardanapallum 
usque recenset, cunctos nomi- 
natim commemorando : quo- 
rum etiam nos utique nomina, 



BsLUs, (says Castor) was king of 
the Assyrians; and under him 
the Cyelops assisted Jupiter with 
thunder-bolts and lightnings in 
his contest with the Titans< At 
that time there werq kings of the 
Titans, one of whom wais Ogygus. 
(After a short digression he pro- 
ceeds to say, that) the Giant^t in 
their attempted inroad upon the 
Gods, were slain by the assistance 
of Her<9ules and Pipnysne, who 
were thepiselv^s of the Tit^ 
race. 

Belus, whom we have men- 
tioned above, after his death was 
esteemed a God. After him, Ni- 
nus reigned over the Assyrians 
fifty -two years. He married Se- 
miramis, who, after his decease, 
reigned over the Assyrians forty- 
two years. Then reigned Zames, 
who is Ninyas. (Then he enu- 
merates each of the successive 
Assyrian kings in order, and 
mentions them all, down to Sar- 
danapallus, by their respective 
names : whose names, and the 
length of their reigns, we shall 
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regnique tempora paulo post 
adponemus. Siquidem et ille 
in Canone suo his verbis de 
ipsis scribit). 

Primo Assyriorum reges di- 
gessimus, initiuip a Bels &- 
cientes : quum vero ipsius reg- 
ni annos vix certo traditos ha- 
beainus, nomen solummodo 
commemoravimus : sedtamen 
chronologiae principium a Nino 
duximus et in alterum Ninum, 
qui regnum a Sardanapallo 
accepity desinimus : utpote hoc 
pacto perspicuum esset tarn 
universi temporis; quam sin- 
gulorum regum (temporis) spa- 
tium ; hoc itaque modo reperi- 
tur tempus annorum m, du- 
centorum et octoginta. 



also give presently. Castor men- 
tions them in his canon in the 
following words.*) 

We have first digested into a 
canon the kings of the Assyrians, 
commencing with Belus: but 
since we have no certain tra- 
dition respecting the length of 
his reign, we have merely set 
down his name, and commenced 
the chronological series from Ni- 
nus ; and have concluded it with 
another Ninus, who-obtained the 
empire after Sardanapallus ; that 
in this manner the whgle length of 
the time, as well as of the reigns 
of each king, might be plainly set 
forth. Thus it will be found, 
that the complete sum of the 
years amounts to 1280. — Eus, 
At, p. 81. 



* The passage above is thus cited by Syticellus, p. 206. 

• . • . ceff irou tttilL KAffTwp if rif xav^M ^nrroG ^nffi* Mt, 

irtfniTn/iiitWt. T^ th, rdi tiis BaatKttoii coirvi Wt^, /i^ ira^tHv^cu ea^f roS filv 

x9X9LK^y^fkn \it\ N7m» r\t 8ia8«|iM«»oy TJ^» $afftX»io» waqii 2eip^ct»car&Kw, • • • 
The conclusion also is thus given by Syncellus, p. 168. 
Tfl KArroqi /uaXXo» axokoud^ffag (Eu9^$t9s) oS xai fiafyrupioa waqiiyayt f9ir' *r^ 
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OF THE ASSYRIAN EMPIRE: 

FROM VELLEIUS PATERCULUS AND AEMILIUS SURA. 



Insequenti tempore imperium 
Asiaticum ab Assyriis, qui id 
obtinuerantannis mlxx, trans- 
latum est ad Medos ab hinc 
annis ferme dccclxx. Quippe 
Sardanapalum eorum regem 
mollitiis fluentem, et nimium 
felicem malo suo, tertio et tri- 
cessimo loco ab Nino et Se- 
miramide, qui Babylona con- 
diderant, natum, ita ut semper 
successor regni paterni foret 
filius, Arbaces Medus imperio 

vitaque privavit £ mill us 

Sura de annis populi Romani : 
" Assyrii principes omnium 
gentium rerum potiti sunt, 
deinde Medi, postea Persae, 
deinde Macedones. Exinde 
duobus regibus, Philippo et 
Amiocho, qui a Macedonibus 
oriundi erant, baud multo post 
Carthaginem subactam devic- 
tis summa imperii ad populum 
Romanum pervenit. Inter boc 
tempus, et inidum Nini regis 
Assyriorum, qui princeps re- 
rum potitus, intersunt anni 



MDCCCCXCV. 



ft 



The Asiatic empire was subse- 
quently transferred from tbe As- 
syrians, wbo had held it 1070 
years, to the Medes, from this 
time, for a period of 870 years. 
For Sardanapalus, the king of 
the Assyrians, a man wallowing 
in luxury, being the thirty-third 
from Ninus and Semiramis, the 
founders of Babylon, from whom 
the kingdom had passed in a 
regular descent from father to 
son, was deprived of his empire, 
and put to death by Arbaces the 

Mede ^milius Sura also, in 

his annals of the Roman people, 
says, " That the Assyrian princes 
extended their empire over all 
nations. They were succeeded 
by the Medes, then by the Per- 
sians, then by the Macedonians 
and shortly afterwards by two 
kings Philip and Antiochus, of 
Macedonian origin, who, not long 
after the destruction of Carthage, 
were conquered by the Romans, 
who then obtained the empire of 
the world. To this time, from the 
beginning of the reign of Ninus, 
king of the Assyrians, who first 
obtained the empire, .there has 
elapsed a period of 1995 years." 
— Hist. /. c. 6. 
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OF THE CHALDiEAN OBSERVATIONS: 

FROM PLINIUS. 

Anticlides in £gypto inve- Anticlides relates that tfaey (let- 
ters) were invented in Egypt by 
a person whose name was Menon, 
fifteen years before Phoroneus 



nisse quendam nomine Menona 
tradit xv annis ante Phoro- 
neum antiquissimum Graecise 
regem : idque monumentis ap- 
probare conatur. E diverso 
Epigenes apud Babylonios 
Dccxx annonim observationes 
siderum coctilibus laterculis 
inscriptas docet, gravis auctor 
in primis : qui minimum Be- 
rosus et Critodemus cccclxxx* 
annorum. Ex quo apparet'f 
aetemus literarum usus. 



FROM 

Contemnamus etiam Baby- 
lonios, et eos, qui e Caucaso 
coeli signa servantes, numeris 
et motibus stellarum cursus 
persequuntur : condemnemus, 
inquam, hos aut stultitise, aut 
vanitatis, aut impudentise, qui 
ccccLxx millia annorum, ut 
ipsi dicunt, monumentis com- 
prehensa continent. 



the most ancient king of Greece: 
and he endeavours to prove it by 
the monuments. On the con- 
trary, Epigenes, a writer of first- 
rate authority, informs us, that 
among the Babylonians were pre- 
served observations of the stars, 
inscribed upon baked dies, ex- 
tending to a period of 720 years. 
Berosus and Critodemus, who are 
the most moderate in their cal- 
culations, nevertheless extend 
the period of the observations to 
480 • years. Whence may be in- 
ferred the eternal use of letters 
among them. — Lib. VII. c. 56. 

CICERO. 

We must also contemn the Ba- 
bylonians, and those who, in the 
reigion of Caucasus, pretend to 
have observed the heavens and 
courses of the stars: we must 
condemn them, I say, of folly, or 
of vanity, or of impudence, who 
assert that they have preserved 
upon monuments observations ex- 
tending back during an interval 
of 470,000 years. — De Divin. 



* Nonaginta M. and Ch. f Appareret, eeternum literarum usum, Ch. 
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DYNASTIES OF THE KINGS 

OF 

CHALDiBA, ASSYRIA, MEDIA, PERSIA, 
THEBES, AND EGYPT. 



DYNASTY OF CHALDEAN KINGS. 



01 XoX^Oibi vp»TM &jnjyop€U^ 

Tp^ EJijX^ef 9* i tap* iifiTv Ne- 
jSpfltfd,*!' ifiao'tkEvai Ba]8vX5ye< 

XaTAeUw fl . iPaa-Skfva^ 

XaXBa/<vy 7'* iPao'tKevo't 

XaXdai«y V, iPacrtktvn 

XaX&ii«y ^. ipeurtktwn 

'Oy/i3aXX«$ rn} /. 



The Chaldaeans were the first that 
assumed the title of Kings* 

Of these the first was Evechius 
who is known to us by the name of 
Nebrdd (Nimrod) he reigned at Ba- 
bylon 6 years and one-third. 

2. Chomasbelus . • 7 J years. 
From the foundation 13 years. 

3. Porus . . . . 36 years. 

48 years. 
.. 43 years. 

91 years. 
. . 48 years. 

139 y^ars. 
• • 40 years. 

179 years. 
.. 46 years. 

225 years. 



4. Nechubes. 



5. Nabius 



6. Oniballus . 



7. Zinzerus 



Syncell. 169. 
It is to be observed that some of these names occur again as 
the immediate successors of Nabonasar. 



• Ei/^wof, A. B.— EJ<}x«of, Go. Sc. Eu. f V»/iBfoii. Go. 

t y«'* (i) A. B.— Sc. and Go. omit it. 

§ XoffftAff$o?iOe Valg.— Xo0^/uif /SnXof B.— Xft/i^7/8oXe( Sc. Bu. 

II N«x<^»»f Sc. Eu. f A$ns Go. Sc. Eu. 

•• Z/»?i^op Go. Sc Eu. ft /»•'. Go- Sc Eu. 



DYNASTY OF THE ARABIAN KINGS 

OF CHALDiEA. 



AFABON paufCKitn ^Siv pi- 
MapddEx^ CD} fi^. 



After the sik firet ChaldfleaD kings 
reigned, reigned ^ IbHowmg Ara- 
bian kings of Chaldaea. 

1. Mardocentes .. 45 years. 
From the foundadon 45 years. 

2. Mardacus . • • • 40 years. 

85 years. 

3. Sisimordacus • . 28 years. 

113 years. 

4. Nabius • . • « 87 yeari. 

150 years. 

5. Paramus . . • • 40 years. 

190 years. 

6. Nabonnabus . • fi5 years. 

215 years. 



* lifftfxi^ms Sc. Eu. — lifftfAifiaxt Go. 



t ri0i9s Sc. Bu. 



OF THE ASSYRIAN KINGS : 



FROM ABYDENUS.* 



" FuiT, inquit, Ninus^ 
Arbeli (filius) ; qui Cha* 
all ; qui Arbeli ; qui Ane- 
bi; qui Babii; qui Beli 
regis Assyriorum." 



NiMUs (says Abydenus) was the son 
of Arbelus ; who was the son of 
Ghaalus, the son of Anebus, the son 
of Babius, the son of Belus king of 
the Assyrians. 



* The passage above cited from Abydenus in the Armenian edition of 
Eusebius's Chronicle places Ninus the sixth in descent from Belus, introducing 
the same names in an inverted order, that occur in the following Assyrian 
dynasties of Syncellus and Africanus (see p. 70) between Teut«us the twenty- 
eighth and Dercyllus the thirty-ibtirCh. The Editor in a note produces some 
passages from Moses Choronensis and others to shew that such was the general 
opinion among the Armenians. 



DYNASTY OF ASSYRIAN KINGS: 



FROM AFRICANUS. 



8YNCELLUS. 
A22TPinN a. ifiaatknxrt 

p, N/ve( inn vjS'. 

i;»^( NtMV KM 2c/AipfiK- 

5*. E€p&J$ €1TJ X'. 
v. 'Af>/i*apSr^5 J e-nj Xij'. 
y. Bi}X«xo^ €T»j Xe'. 
i'. BoXaMf en} »j9'. 
la'. 2^dr»( en} > . § 
ij9'. Ma/wd^O( en; X'. 
1/. *Aa;x^^j|| rnj xV^H 
«y. S^r^ef enj xjS*.** 
16^. McC/xvXo( en} X'. 
*r • 2«apSrc«?'j^ enj /xjS'. 



Of the Assyrian kings the Ist was 
Belus who reigned 55 years. 

2. Ninus 52 years. 

3. Semiramis .... 42. 

4. Ninuas who is caUed Zamis 
the son of Ninus and Semira- 
mis : hereigned 38 years. 

5. Arius • • 

6. Aralius . . , 

7. Xerxes.. 

8. Armamithres 

9. Belochus . 

10. Balseus.. . 

11. Sethos . . . 

12. Mamuthos . 

13. Aschalius . 

14. Sphserus . 

15. Mamulus . 

16. Spartheos . 



30 years. 

40. 

30. 

38. 

S5. 

52. 

50. 

30. 

28. 

22. 

30. 

42. 



• Vtwae irn Xij' Go. 

X 'Agfiafiii^s B. § X^. Go. 

^ x/S* Go. m. 

ft IwaficUoae Go. — cna^^tcf B. 



f z^fine Go. 

II Ba^AXfOf. 
•• Kij'. Go. m. 



DYNASTY OF ASSYRIAN KINGS: 



FROM EUSEBIUS. 



8CALI0EB. 
ASSTPION i Ba<r/Xcwrfy a . 

^f. "Apti^^ Jtij X'. 

5*. H^/)f)J« €T1J X'. 

if, 'ApfAAfM^pffiq CT1J Xlj'. 

d^. Bi}X«x^ ci^ Xe'. 
/. Bokkeuof irvi vP, 

ijS'. Ma/Mt^^ CT)} X'» 
17 . MaTX'S^XM^'l' rnj xij'. 
iS'. S^oTj^o; enj x/3'. 
<e'. M^jUvXo^ cTi} X'. 
1^', 2irap&€«< J 'nj X'. 



ARMENIAN. 

I. NiNus, quern primum universse 
Asiee, exceptis Indis, imperasse 
dicunt annis lii. 
II. Semiramis , . . . aim. xlii 
III. Zames, qui Ninyas . . xxxvui 



IV. Arius XXX 

y. AraliusquiAm3rru8 .. xl 
VI. Xerxes qui et Ba- 

laeus XXX 

VII. Amramithes xxxviii 

VIII. Belochus xxxv 

IX. Balaeas xii 

X. Aladas xxxii 

XI. Mamithus . . . . . . 

xu. Machchalaleus .. .. 

xin. Sphaerus xxii 

XIV. Mamilus xxx 

XV. Sparethus . . . . . . xl 



• 2^ws Afr. 



t *A9x<AXi9f Afr. 
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SYNCELLU8. 
1^. BijXoxo( CTij w'. 

K . BoXflTOplJf* €T1J X'. 
X0('. hofMCfltt^ €TI} X • 

icy'. AajtAvpa^( en} X • 

XC^ Sc^O-O^fCtfC €71} KjS'. 

xr*» M«^;aro< €Ti} x5'. 

xf. T€ikafMif xai Tav- 
T^^( vapa T«ri Xe- 
yoiuv^f €T»} XjS'. 

XI}'. 'TcvraMOf €ti} f*y. 

xS'. 'ApajStjXof'j" €Ti} /xjS*. 
X'. X«^Xa0( (Ti} fAC . 

Xa'. "Aytfio^ en} XV» 

Xe*. B^Sioc en} X?'. 

Xy'. • . • • 4! €n} X . 

X8'. ^spwj}^ fn} /x'. 

Xe'. Eiir4xfM}j§ en} XV« 

Xr'. Aa«<r^€y»}? en} fA€> 

Xf. Ilepn^? en} X . 

Xi}'. 'O^paTaroj en} xa'. 

xJy. 'is^Kxm^ «"? r . II 

/x . ^kxfary^^ Jn} f^. 

^' O«yo< Xc7^/4eyo( Koy- 
KoXcpo^> '£XXi}yi0T2 SopSoiK^- 
iroXXoc** en} x'.f^" 

2ap$ay^iraXXo(Tapo'iy ex- 



• • • • 



38 years. 

45. 

25. 

30. 

30. 



17. Ascatades 

18. Amantes . . 

19. Belochus . . 

20. Balatores . . 

21. Lampridea .. 

22. Sosares 20. 

23. Lampraes .... 30. 

24. Pannas 45. 

25. Sosarmus . . . . 22. 

26. Mithrseus .... 27. 

27. Teutamus — who is called by 
some Tautanes : he reigned 32 
years. 



28. Teutoeus 

29. Arabelus 

30. Chalaus 

31. Anebus 

32. Babius.. 
33 

34. Dercylus 

35. Eupacmes 

36. Laosthenes 

37. Pertiades . 

38. Ophrataeus 

39. Ephecheres 

40. Acraganes 



44. 
42. 
45. 
38. 
37. 
30. 
40. 
38. 
45. 
30. 
21. 
6.f 
42. 



41. Thonus sumamed Concolerus, 
by the Greeks Sardanapalus : he 
reigned 20 years. 

Sardanapalus built the cities of 



* BoXaW^ilf Go. 
% EMwAxfins Go. 

tt "'. Go. 



f *Afa6fK^ B. X 9t*cMf Sc. 

{I 90^ Go. m. — Sc 
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SCALIOEB. ARMSI91AM. 

i^. *AoK«r^< 9719 XV« XVI. A^catades « • ann* xl 

M}'. 'Af(^Ti}( cTi) jbtc'. xvu. Amintas » , , • • • xlv 

<^« 6«VxK fTQ Ni'. xviii. Belochud • • • • xlv 

x'. B<i^4Tof0<* cTi} X'. XIX. Balatore9 • • . . xxx 

na\ Aa^pi^c eni k\ XX* Lamprides . • • • xzxii 

x^. 26t^d^^ €71} x'. XXI. Soqmares • . • • viii 

xy'. Aa^av^^ cti| X'« XXII. Lampares . • • . xxx 

x^. Ueardoi f cnj /m.'.;{; xxiii. Pannias xlii 

nt', 2Aa-a^fA9i ini up ,^ XXIV. Sosannus xix 

x^. Mi^poiof €Tyi K%f XXV. Mithreus . • • . xxvii 

x^. Tct^o/bMf xa2 Tcv- XXVI. Teutamus . . • • xxxii 

XI}'. TcvTOMf cT)} f«^. XXVII. Teutaeus • • . • '. . xl 

x)y. OiyoTofll €Ti| x'. XXVIII. Thinaeus.. .. .. xxx 

X'. lUfKuXa^ eny f/. XXIX. Derusus . . . , • . xl 

Xa'. 'Evr^x/bii}^ eri} X^. XXX. Eupalmes xxxviii 

Xp, Aaoa^^f irni ^. XXXI. Laosthenes . . . . xlv 

Xy . nt;pT<iBi}(^ %Ti^ X\ XXXII. Peritlades • • . . xxx 

Xi^'. 'O^Tafof** cTij xa'. xxxiii. Ophrataeus . . . . xxi 

Xc'. 'E^xep^fff cTi} yj?*. xxxiv. Ophatanes l 

Xr'. *Axpay^q €71} /^/S". xxxv. Acrazanes xlii 

X^. 8Syof^XcyjfAcyo<Koy- xxxYi. SardanapaUes .... xx 

voXk cny x'. 

o2to(, V?^^^^ Tfyey^f Simul universa Assyriorum Dynas- 

*Aff9vpiatif Pao'iKdf^y twfiptp tia juxta certos Scriptores (perdu- 

ehtoyrof tovc vp^ avrov ravit) annos ifCCXL. juxta alios autem 



* BoXfltrtfpilf Afr. — BtXXtffirAfiis Sc. m. f Uan6as Afr. 

t /!»'. Afip. § ^, Afr. 

II In Scaliger*t list of Africanus, he also introduces between Teutsus and 
ThincQS— xd'. 'AfafinXog /iff. 

X'. XAKaog fit\ 

Xa', "Avaffof Xij', 

XiT. B^iof xr.— See p. 69. 
^ TIupiTf^3f}( Afr. •• 0(pfaritfi; Sc. m. 

ft 'AxpftxAfniff Afr. — *Oxp9};Aitnt Sc. m. 

L 
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SYNCELLU8. 

riat* %Bti *A7xt^i|y t^ Tarsus and Anchiale in one day. 

'H Ttiv*A<rav^Un /SotfiWa The Assyrian empire founded a.m. 
c«( t) NodroXixii^ yt»9fuyut» Pxfl^ 3216. flourished 1460 years and was 
cTOf €Xi}(<, djapK/o-oo-a cnj overthrown a.m. 4675. 



CTOVf. 



* fmirn Vulg.-— fl7xi9i> Sc. 
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SCALIGSB. 

luy^i^ mvpii¥ irtti^o'af t^ tc 
Xfvfw, xa2 rat ofyvpw avKoat^ 

rot^njy icAptvo't, nait Teb; 
vaXXoxi^, xai retf tiiw^w)^ 
<rvyiitKi!aaq tU t^ ^y f*4a^ tJ 

ofAa Toffroif anqura kaan^ re 
xai Ttk PofftKiM itariKava^* 



AEMSNIAN. 

annos mccc. Thonnus Goncolerus, qui 
Greece SardanapaUus vocatur ab 
Arbace et Belesio devictus, seipsum 
igni tradidit: a quo ad primam 
Olympiadem (sunt) anni xl. — Eus, 
Chron. Ar. p. 98. 



DYNASTY OF ASSYRIAN KINGS. 



AssYRiORUM primum regem 
scribunt Bilum, quein et ab As- 
syriis et Phoenices et Persi 
Deum vocaverunt. Hunc Dium 
Graeco nomine interpretave- 
runt. 

I. Bilus vero primus in As- 
syrios regnavit annos lxii, et 
partem Asiee. 

II. Post haec regnavit Ninus 
annos lii. Iste condidit Nine- 
vem civitatem Assyriorura, et 
veniens in Asia vocatus est 
Picus. 

ui. Post quem Semiramis, 
uxor ejus annos xlii. Hanc 
Ream vocaverunt propter ejus 
multam atrocitatem. 

IV. Post hunc Zinas, reg- 
navit annos xzxviii. 

v. Arius XXX. 



Thet write that the first king 
of the Assyrians * was Bilus, 
whom the Assyriansv' Phoeni- 
cians, and Persians, call Gbd. 
In the Gr^ek' Itognage they 
call him i!Mi:&. 

1. Bilus,- >^hb' Wiis the filrst 
king, reigned over the Assyrians 
and part of Asia 62 years. 

2. Afterwards reigned Ninus 
52 years. He founded Nine- 
veh, a city of the Assyrians, 
and coming into Asia was called 
Picus. 

3. After him Semiramis, his 
wife, 42 years. She wiu caUed 
Rea on account of her manifold 
atrocities. 

4. After her Zinas reigned 
38 years. 

5» Arius reigned 30 years. 



* ThiB Catalogue is giiven by Scaliger from a Chronological compilation " ab 
homine barbaro, inepto, HeUenismi et Latinitatis imperitluiino." It ia possibly a 
mutilated copy of Castor's Canon, as it ends with the second Ninus. See p. 65*. 
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VI. Aranus annos . . xl. 
vn. Xerxes, qui et Balleus 



viu. Mamithrus . . xxxvii. 

IX. Bilochus . • xzxY. 

X. Balleus • . . . lii. 

XI. Altallus . . . . xxxY. 

xn. Mamithus . • xxx. 

xui. Itafierus • . . . xx. 

xiv. Mamythus . . xxxv. 

XV. Spareus . . . . xl. 

XVI. Ascatagns .. xl. 

xvu. Amintus .... l. 

xvui. Actosai et Semiramis 

femina xxiii. 

XIX. Bilochus . . . . XXV. 
XX. Belleroparus xxxrv. 

XXI. Lampridus . . xxxu. 

XXII. Posanis • . . . xx. 
xxiii. Lemparus • . xxx. 

. • 

xxtv. Paunius et Zeus xlv. 

XXV. Sosarmus . . . . xx. 

XXVI. Mithreus .. xxxv. 

XXVII. TaUtelus . . xxxii. 

Anno isto tricessimo se- 

cundo confixus est Sol 

(Ilion?) ab Acheis. 



xxviii. Euteus annos • . xi. 

XXIX. Thineus . . xxix. 

xxx. Gercillus • . xl. 

XXXI. Eupalus .. XXXVI. 

XXXII. Lausthenus . . xlv. 

XXXIII. Peritiadus • . xxx. 

XXXIV. Ophrateus .. xx. 
xxxv. Ophratanus . . l. 

xxxvi. Acrapazus . . . xl. 
XXXVII. Tonos Conceleros qui 

vocatur Greece Sardanapalus 

annos xxx. 

xxxvin. Ninus .... xix. 

Simul reges xxxix antiqui 
Assyriorum perseverantes an- 
nos mille quadringentos tri- 
ginta. Ab istis autem in 
prima Olympiada, annos lxvii 
Assyriorum regnum. 

Altogether these thirty-nine 
ancient kings of the Assyrians 
reigned 14S0 years. And from 
them to the first Olympiad the 
kingdom of the Assyrians con- 
tinued sixty-seven years. 
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CHALDiEAN DYNASTY OF 
NABONASAR. 



TA inl JaKjAaifaoitpf i|to« Na- 
xai eWriTa *AX<{ay8pov rot) Ma- 

jS*. N«Cj9iOf en} V. 
$'• 'iXovXare^'f* rn; c'. 

r • ApLieUfCi CTlf c . 

if, BijXiAOf § rnj y'. 

/. 'Hpty^pak»i\\ rrof a'. 
Ml'. M(0^0'i/u^p8axo(^ cTi] B'. 



THE ECCLESIASTICAL CANON. 

The ecclesiastical computation of 
the years from Salmanasar who is 
the same as Nabonasar to Alexan- 
der of Macedon. 



1. Nabonasar who is called in 
Scripture Salmanasar, reigned 
25 years. 25. 

2. Nabius 8 3d. 

3. Chinzerus and Po- 

rus 5 38. 

4. Ilulseus 5 43. 

5. Mardocempadus 12 55. 

6. Arceanus 5 .... 60. 

7. Interregnum 2 . . . . 62. 

8. Belilus 3 65. 

9. Aparanadisus 6 . . .. 71. 

10. Erigebalus 1 .. .. 72. 

11. Mesesimordacus 4 .. 76. 



• TLaXfMMiffkp Go. f 'JXXou\a7ef Vulg. — tMKu^i B. 

X MapSoxi/iir^^xoff Vulg. § Bi|Xi|Xof Go» 

'IpiryijSaAXof Go. % M«0'<0^ixtf^8axo( A. — JA»9fftfftfi4(Zoai9i Go. 



CHALDiEAN DYNASTY OF 
NABONASAR. 



THE ASTaONOMICAL CANON. 

TA itch liaPweurdpov rn}, rw The Astronomical Canon of the 

xa2 :2aXfMyaa'iLp,* fioffCkw^ years from Nabonasar who is the 

XoXSomW, tv^ ^AKifda^pw rov same as Salmanasar King of the 

xt/Woi; rfXevnjq nara t^ do*- Ghaldsans to the death of Alex- 

TfOMfUM* nawva, ander the founder of the Greek 

dynasty. 

a. "SaPoimadpw ini <^. 1. Nabonasarus •• •• 14. 

fi. Naj9/^y ?T^ ^, ,/. 2. Nabios 2 16. 

y\ Xo^iipw kolI U^poujf 3. ChinzeruB and Porus 

cny c'* Ka\ 5. ..•••••• 21, 

It. 'IkovXa&v cTi} c'. xr . 4. Ilulseus 5 26. 

^. MapdoKfjbbv^ov CT)} 5. Mardocempadus 12 38. 

f\ 'AfMOfmj i-ni c'. /m^'. 6. Arceanus 5 43. 

f. *APaaiX€vro^ c-nj j9'. fxc'. 7. Interregnum 2 . . . . 45. 

V. RjX/jSwJ irriy. fA,yf' 8. Belibus 3 48. 

d"'. 'Afcapai/aZiaw § cti} 9. Aparanadisus 6 • • 54. 

I*. *IIpi76j3£^Xot;||€To«a. yf'. 10. Erigebalus 1 .. .. 55. 
la. Mt^vifMf^Kov imi 11. Mesesimordacus 4 . . 59. 

* SoX/uova^^ Go. f ITcu^ou B. m. — n6gw A. — ll6fpw Go. 

} Bi}Xi}3Mi B. — Bi|X/^ou Go. — BiXtfiQs Sapra in Dind. 

§ 'Aira^0iy»a3/ffM B. — *AirQg<ualfffw Go. f| *lpty§$iXou Go. 
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THE ECCLESIASTICAL CANON. 

tpf. *APaa'iK£vroq oXXofcri} 12. Interregnums .. 84. 

ly^, 'lo'apa^T^* ini ly*. 18. Isarindinus 18 .. 97. 

<y. 2ao9^ovp(iVof "I- CT1} d'. 14. Saosduchinus 9 .. 106. 

ic'. KiyfpJS^ifo^'Jl^S'ni i}/. 15. Cineladanus 14 .. ISO. 

ir'. Naj3ova>^ape( § fxi; 16. Nabopalasarus 21 .. 141. 

1^'. NajSov^odeMowpll vld( cti) 17. Nabuchodonosor his 

/M7 . son 48 1 84. 

»/. E&iUd ^ Ma/)oa^X €Ti9 18. EuiladMarodach5 189. 

id'. Ni^iyXifo-o^** Noi 19* NirigleBarufl who is 

Ba^r^ap en; yf. Baltasar 8 192. 

x', NajSoM^iOf xa* 'Attvck- 20. Nabonadius who is 

yfiq^apeioq'f'f'Aa'awir Astyges Darius As- 

pwXX noti *JipTai^p^iiq sueruB and Artax- 

initg. erxesl7 219. 

PERSIAN DYNASTY. 

Kof. Kvpoq Tl$paiS¥ fcpShof 21. Cjrrus the first king 

PeuriKil^ €rri W. of Persia 81. 

Hpf. Ka/Mj9^( vU( Ki^v S2. Gambyses the son of 

«■"» V- Cyrus 8 89. 

ley. Mi^Tw aSeX^^ /S* S/w^p- 28. The Magi two bro- 
(m<§| xa) navQn^f thers Smerdius and 

/A^MK ?. Pausoutes 7 months. 

kV. Aapcro(v{o«'T0Yi(9vm;|||| 24. Darius the son of 

€T)i Xf'. Hystaspes 36 ... . 75. 

♦ 'IfftMpti^Ae Vulg. f 2«if Ao^x'oj Go. 

J KtvuXalnae Go. ^ Naj8oiraXao-ff«^of B. 

II Na/9oxo8o»tf(Wf B. f £jV85y /3a^o^((8 A.—*Efiiih Mt^oSc^x Go. 

•• Ni^yX^^a^Of Go.— Ni}fiyX<0^c(^f A. B. 

ft Ai^ffiof A. B.«^Aif fff«of Go. tt *A9oMifov A. B. 

§S 'S/»(^<ef B. Ill) 'rarixpv A. B. 
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THB ASTRONOMICAL CANON. 

<j^. 'AjSdKr/Xcvref ebJ^ 12. Interregnums.. .. 67. 



€TTJ1J. 



£?. 



ly . *I<rapiyd/Mv* Iti) ly, v. 13. Isaiindinus 13 . • . . 80. 
tS*. 2aoff^vx/»ov f eri} 14. Saosduchinus 9. . • 89. 

^ • • • • • v^ . 

fc'. KiMiXoSdCXioi;]; CT1} iB*. py . 15. Gineladalus 14. • .. 103. 

16. Nabopalasams the 
father qf Nabuchodo- 
nosor^l 124. 

17. Nabopalasaruswhois 
Nabuchodonosor 43 167. 



Af'^. Na/3«raXa0'^Spov§ 

voavp n/i xa'. ptfj^* 

i^» NaP9waKaadpQv\\r9u 
xa2 Hafiwxi'^oina'vp 
e-ni fAy\ .. ^. 

«V. *l}J^AapCH^dfAOv'^ CT1} 

7. . ■ . • po, 

if I I 

<tTJ € • . . . P^* 

x'. NajSavadidi; rov xa2 



18. lUoarudamus 3 . . .. 170. 

19. Nirigasolasarus 5 .. 175. 

20. Nabonadius who is 
Astyages 34 .... 209. 



PERSIAN DYNASTY. 

na'. K^pwini ^, ani'. 21. Gyrus 9 218. 

n^. KofA^^w eni if, <ncr • 22. Cambyses 8 .... 226. 

ie/. ^ap€iw CT1} Xr • o-fjS". 23. Darius 36 262. 

xS". Bepiw t-ni w. frgy\ 24. Xerxes 21 283. 



* 'l9a^i)S6ou A. — ^l9o^gn|^pw B. 

f z«o^8oo^rou Vulg. — 2«oSeu;^/»ou B. 

X KiMXaMXou Go. — Dind. propoMS Km^KbAAww. 

§ No/SoMcoXa^odS^u B. — ^ti^ugtOM9a&^ Go. 

II Na/Sovx^ytf^f Go. f IXXovo^ovM/iou Go. 

** Yit^aa^haffA^ B.~Ni||vyaroXa9i^u Go. 



S2 CHAU>JSAN DYNASTY 

THE ECCLESIASTICAL CANON. 

Kcf. B^^i|f vA^ Aa^lov pf* 25. Xerxes the soti of 

voi yf.* Darius 20 months ... 77. 

xr*. 'AfraUpbii Uipbn i . 26. Artaxerxe^ the son 

fAeuLf^itp Sni fjifff, "f of Xerxesy Lotigiina- 

nus 43 .«, .. .« .. 120. 

ic^'. B€^&}(. vt^ 'ApTa(if(w 27. Xerxes tb^jkHi of Ar- 

lupa^ p, taxerxes 2jaoiiih6,- 

m/. Svytioidf /K4ii«< 9. 28. SogdionuB 7 months 121. 

Ndf. AaptTf^ rN<^tt(t cny 29. Darius Nothusld .. 140. 

• I 

X'. ^Apfciipiiii i ftlbnifiioai Stii 30. Artaxerxes Mnemoit 

fjJ. 40 i. 180. 

ks^. ^Oxe( *ApraHp(mf vt^. . 31 . Ochus il^e aob of At- 

€Ti7 c'. taxerxes5« 185. 

Xp^^^Aptnv Sikhpgu "P^fldtt . 32. Arses th^ bio^r of 

cnj y. .QGbu8 4 .... ..' •« 189. 

\y. Aap€Uif y 'AfMt^Rfv tni 33. Darius III.- the son* of 

r» • Arsan^JB 6 .. •« 195. 

X$'. 'AXc(^pou MonccdoMf 34. Alexander of Mace- 

rn^f^. don 6 201. 

* irn Go. m. t fia. Go. m. 

X NodoaiM/KOf Vulg. — Nodo0i$M/KO( B.— vi^of i) ytf/uos librarius. 
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THE ASTRONOMICAL CAKON. 

xc'. 'Aprofcpfov a eni 25. Artaxerxes I. 41. . • 324. 

x$-'« Aa^/ov p^. rov xat 26. Darius II. who is No- 

N»drot;* cnj id'. TfAjy. thus 19 343. 

x^'. 'Aprofcpfov tkvrifw 27. Artaxerxes II. 46 . . 389. 

xij'. *Qxoi» enj xa'. w'. 28. Ochus 21 .... .. 410. 

x^. 24^v en; p. vi$\ 29. Sarus 2 412. 

V. Lot^Un tptxm) tov 30. Darius III. who is 

xflu 'Apv^ifMu cnj $-'. v<i}'. Arsamus 6 418. 

Xa\ 'AXiS^pw Tw fAtydKiv irti 31. Alexanderthe6reat6. 424. 

• N^Mv B. t fl^?8' Qy. 
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PTOLEM^US' CANON : 



FROM THEON. 



A22TPinN KAl MHAAN. 


KINGS OF THE ASSYRIANS 
AND MEDES. 


a'. 'SaPwaao'dpQv rnj 


ly. 


1. Nabonassanis .. .. 


14. 


p. fiMwP^. 




2. Nadius 2 


16. 


y. Xt^^fpw %aill6pw€ 


. xa'. 


3. Chinzirus and Porus 






xr. 


5 


21. 


d'. 'lovyoUu c'. 


4. lugaeus 5 . . . . . . 




c'. MaptmufA'KdJ^ov tp^ , 


Xij*. 


5. Mardocempadus 12 


SB. 


r'. 'A^otwu /. 


f*7'- 


6. Arcianus 5 .... 


43. 


^. *Afiaa(kevT9u Tpttrov 


7. Interregnum 2 


45. 


p. 








ii. BviKlfiw y\ 


K- 


8. Belibus 9 


48. 


^, *AxfwMw r* 


^. 


9. Apronadius 6 . • . . 


54. 


1*. Pi^ijjSijXoi; a . 


yt'. 


10. Rigebelus 1 .... 


55. 


la'. M€a'€wtfAaflbdMv 




11. Mesessimordacus 4 


59. 


y. 


1^. 






1)5'. 'AiSflkr/Xewrow ij'. 


«?. 


12. Interregnum 8 . • . . 


67. 


17'. ^Kwa^Myw ty. 


«^. 


15. AssaradinuA 15 


80. 


^, Sooo-Bovxijov x'. 


/. 


14. Saosducheus 20 . . 


100. 


If'. XwtXoddlyoi; xj9'. 


px^. 


15. Chuniladanus 22 . . 


122. 


ir • ffaPoMKetao'dpw 




16. Nabooola8saru821 . . 


145. 



xa 



pHy 
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17. Nabocolassarus 43 186. 

18. Iluarodamus £ .. 188. 

19. Niricassolassarus 4 192. 

20. Nabonadius 17 .. 209. 



nEPZnN BASIAEnN. 

x/S'. KafxP^w x'. § oicf'. 

xy^ ^ap€tw a, X^', vi^f* 

x5'. Scp(ev xa'. ^f^'*|| 

xc'. ^kfftaii^w a . 

f*a. TxS'. 

xr • Aopcioi; jS*. id'. Tfiy'. 

x^. *Aprci€^wltvr4poo 

XI)'. n^ov xa'. v/. 

xy. *Ap^iCTOV p, vtp. 



KINGS OF THE PERSIANS. 

21. Cyrus 9 218. 

22. Cambyses 8 .... 226. 

23. Darius I. 36 .... 262. 

24. Xerxes 21 283. 

25. Artaxerxesl. 41 .. 324. 

26. Darius II. 19 . . 343. 

27. Artaxerxes II. 46 .. 389. 

28. Ochus21 410. 

29. Aroste8 2 412. 

30. Darius III. 4 .. .. 416. 



EAAHNnN BAZIAEaN. 

*AXiiMpw /AQIX. x'. ^ i/xd'. 
^iXivKW 'Apvbcdw ^. ^. 

'A)<€iMfw ASyw 1/9'. id'. 



KINGS OF THE GREEKS. 

Alexander the Great 8. 424. 
Philippus Aridaeus 7. 7. 431. 
Alexander £gus 12. 19. 443. 



EAAHNON BA2IA. £N 

Aimrra. 



GREEK KINGS OF EGYPT. 



UreeXefuuw A^iyw x'. xd*. PtoleinseusLagu8 20. 39. 463. 
Ht. *ikaJUkpw XV. of. Pt. Philadelphus 38. 77. 501. 



* f^r Qy. 
f V Qy. 



II trv' Qy. 



t P^^ Qy. 
n V Qy. 
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PTOLEIfSUS CANON. 



IIt. Ed€py4vw kc'. pff. 

Ilr. Ei€fy4rwp',itS('» o^» 
IIt. 2«rr9^«( X^ • ^f^' 

Ilr. LtwCvw iA\ 07Bj9'. 



Pt. Euergetes 25. 102. 526. 

Pt. Philopator 17. 119. 543. 

Pt. Epijrfianes 24. 143. 567. 

Pt. Philometor 35. 178. 602. 

Pt. EuergetesII. 29. 207. 631. 

Pt. Soter 36. . . 243. 667. 

Pt. Dionysus 29. 272. 696. 

Cleopatra 22. .. 294. 718. 



POMAinN BA21A21Z. 

kiyv6a*rou fuy tX^. 

riP€p(oOKfif TV^. 

TeUw V rfy'. 

KXavdiov 1^ To^. 

Ncp»w< 1^ Tfa'.*!* 

O^tfvao-ioMv /. . . va, 

T/Twy. iZ'. 

Aofurumlu ic' vil^'. 

fiip^va a! wl. 

Tpcueuf^ i^ t/Xd'. 

'A^pteoKXi ma uf . 

'Arranf(pw wy vty. 



• rtW Qy. 



KINOS OF THE ROMANS. 

Augustus 43. .. 337. 761. 

Tiberius %t 359. 783. 

Oaius4 363. 787. 

Claudius 1 4 377. 801. 

Nero 14 391. 815. 

Vespasianus 10. . • 401. 825. 

Titus 3 404. 828. 

Dometianus 15. .. 419. 843. 

Nerva 1 420. 844. 

Trajanusl9 439. 863. 

Adrianus21. .. 460. 884. 
Antoninus 23. . . 483. 907. 

Ca/vwtiw, p. 79. 

+ rhti Qy. 
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DYNASTIES OF THE MEDIAN 

KINGS. 



FROM SYNCELLUS. 



*Atravplenf ^px^> ^"^ ^V* 
p. MaahaiSic^i en} x'. 

€*. Ai}Voxi}f * cnj j'S'. 

fUy^flV KOI iMpOVfTW^ 

if. 'Arrvdyiii^^dpcMqeni\y{. 



Of the Median ^ings the first was 
Arbaces who overthrew the empire 
of the Assyrians . . . . 28 years. 

2. Mandauces . . . . 20. 

3. Sosarmus . . . . 30. 

4. Artycas 30. 

5. Deioces 54. 

Deioces the king of the Medes 

founded the great and celebrated 
city of Ecbatana. 

6. Aphraartes . . . . 5\ years. 

7. Cyaxares . . . . 32. 

8. Astyages Darius 38. 



FROM EUSEBIUS. 

FROM THE CANON. ARMENIAN. 

a . 'ApPeaai^ cti} xyf, I. Arbaces XXVIII. 

0. XwrapfjLd^ errf X'. II. Mandauces XX. 

y, Mc8/^$ CTI} fA, III. Sosarmus ^ xxx. 

S". Ka^Mcaf CTI) ly, IV. Articas xxx. 

<'. AifMinj^ CTI} yS'. V. Dejoces liv. 

« Aio/xiis Vulg. t 'Ex/3«icT^* A. B. I 'Aip^ot^f mf Sc. 
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r . *peUpTfi^ €Tij wUt, VI. Phraortes xxiv. 

^. KmsC^( CT19 X^. VII. Ciaxares xxxii. 

if, 'AffTvdyvi^ cTi} Xai'. VIII. Astyages xxxvni. 



FROM HERODOTUS. 

a\ Ayfiowfi^ irvj yy\ 1. Deioces 53 years. 

p. ^peUpniq en; k^. 2. Phraortes 22. 

y. Kvoftii^^ CT1} fA. 3. Cyaxares 40. 

if, 'AffTvs^f en} Xc'. 4. Astyages • • • • • . 35. 



FROM CTESIAS.* 

a. 'ApjSeCxij^ (Tij xV* 1* Arbaces 28 years. 

p. Ma$atfKi}(f CT)} y'. 2. Maduces 50. 

y\ ^capfM^ €Ti} x'. 3. Sosarmus 30. 

d'. 'Afrla^X ^""7 *'■ ^* Artias 50. 

€, 'ApPtemii i-ni up . 5. Arbianes .^ 22. 

r'* 'Apo'aio^^ en} fi'. 6. Arsseus 40. 

5*. *ApTvyv}q Jtij xj9'. 7. Artynes 22. 

vj'. *ApTtpapvaq itui {a\ 8. Artibamas 40. 

'AtrrtPdpahcTov jSoo-t- After the death of Astibaras king 

Xe«( T«y MifStfv 717^^ of the Medes of old age, reign- 

TeXevT^arayroq, ed 

&'• *A(nrc^3(|| v26<, ivl 9. Aspadas his son, whom the 

rSv 'EXX^yftw ^Avrvdyn^ ' Greeks call Astyages. 

xaXoi//My0(. Diod, Sic, Lib, II, p. 84. 

* Jackson gives a catalogue of the Median kings composed of tlie four first 
from the list of Syncellus, and the five last from this of Ctesias. 

f MeoSci;ici}s m. | ^hprinas m. 

$ Diodorus, in subsequently relating the revolt of Parsodes and the war of 
the Caducei or Carducei with the Medes, changes the name to 'Apreuot . 

11 'kirMai m. 
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FROM CASTOR.^ 



Quod vero cclxix annorum 
Midorum obtinuerunt tempora, 
sic : a principio Abbaci, qui 
primus regnavit in Midia, usque 
Alyatum quern Cyrus exter- 
minaiis in Persida regnum mi- 
gravit. 

I. Abracus ann. xxviii. 

II. Sosarmus 
in. Mamythus • . 
IV. Cardiceus . . 

v. Diycus 

▼I. Fraortus 
vn. Cyaxarus 
Yiii. Astyacus 

Hsec Midorum regna per- 
manserunt per annos cclxix a 
quintodecimo anno Ozise regis 
Judas, hoc est, liii annorum 
prims Olympiads. Finiit au- 
tem quinquagesima quarta 
Olympiada anno trecentessimo 
octavo regnante Astyago, quem 
exterminavit Cyrus Persus in 
quinquagesima quarta Olym- 
piada. 



IV. 

XL. 

XXIII. 

LFV. 

XXIV. 

XXXII. 

XXXVIU. 



The times of the kingdom of 
the Medes continued 269 years, 
thus : From the beginning of 
the reign of Abbacus, the first 
king of Media to Alyatus, whom 
Cyrus dethroned when he trans- 
ferred the empire to Persia. 

1. Abracus . 

2. Sosarmus . 

3. Mamythus 

4. Cardiceus 

5. Diycus 

6. Fraortus 

7. Cyaxarus 

8. Astyacus 



• . . • 



28 years. 

4. 
40. 
23. 
54. 
24. 
32. 
38. 



The kingdom of the Medes, 
therefore, continued 269 years, 
from the 15th year of Ozias, 
king of Judah, that is 53 years 
before the first Olympiad, and 
it ended in the 54th Olympiad, 
in the 308th year, in the reign 
of Astyagus, whom Cyrus the 
Persian dethroned in the 54th 
Olympiad. — Sc. Eu> Chron. 78. 



* Thii If from the barbttoiM Ladn chronoliBgy- mentioned, p. 76. 
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CANON OF THE KINGS OF THEBES : 



FROM ERATOSTHENES. 



*EpiJuy€yfi^, 

Uefjufwq** vloq 'A^adta>i o 



Th£ first who reigned was Menes the 
Thebinite, the Thebaean ; which is by 
interpretation Dionius. He reigned 
sixty- two years. 

The 2nd of the Theban kings 
reigned Athothes the son of Menes, 
59 years. He is called by interpre- 
tation Hermogenes. 

The 3rd of the Theban Egyptian 
kings was Athothes, of the same 
name, 32 years. 

The 4th of the Theban kings was 
Diabies the son of Athothes, 1 9 years. 
By interpretation he is called Phile- 
taerus. 

The 5 th of the Theban kings was 
Pemphos, the son of Athothes, who 



t eiiwVijff Vulg. — eij>/Tiis B. — Thyuites Bu. 
X cil^m IMd. from Jabl. $ Minwg Go. 

^ Sc. Din. — ^thirtpog A. B. — ^tKfanpoi Oo. 



II 'A^^ff-Ji Oo. 
•* Sf/c^t Jabl. 
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€T1J $• 



SnipautHf Alyvgritn ifieurl- 

Biipaiw AlyvKrlwf ^jSoo-/- 
Xctvc d^. yidp^q' vloi aifrevy 

OijjSaiiw Aiyvmtw la . 
^/Sofl-iXciwey 2/|p«o<, ^ S ^o-ny 

*Afid(rxaifro( rnj iij'. 

^fiaiw Aiywrr/w «x'. 
&nC^r»f H fnj 17'. 



The 6th of the Theban Egyptian 
kings was Toegaramachus Momchiri, 
the Memphite, who is called a man 
redundant in his members, 79 years. 

The 7th of the Theban Egyptian 
kings, Stoechus his son, who is Ares 
the senseless, reigned 6- years. 

The 8th of the Theban Egyptian 
kings Gosormies, who is called Etesi- 
pantus, reigned 30 years. 

The 9th of the Theban Egyptian 
kings Mares, his son, who is called 
Heliodorus, 26 years. 

The 10th of the Theban Egyptian 
kings Anoyphis, which signifies a 
common son, reigned 20 years. 

The 11th of the Theban Egyptian 
kings Sirius, which signifies the son 
of the cheek, but according to others 
Abascantus reigned 18 years. 

The 12th of the Theban Egyptian 
kings reigned Chnubus Gneiirus, 
which is Chryses the son of Chryses> 
22 years. 

The 13th of the Theban Egyptian 
kings reigned Rauosis, which is Ar- 
chicrator, 13 years. 

The 14th of the Theban Egyptian 
kings reigned Biyris, 10 years. 



• Tolyfl.^ Afieixos Go.-^TotyifaftOf Sc. 

X ^s Jabl. 

II <v/x<to/<ofB. Din.— evixoyuof A. 

•• xignt B. Din. ff Xnu^of Sc. 

S§ B'<Jf'f Go— Aj'd/jijfSc. 



% Itqus Sc. 
XX a^^Hpiriap B, 
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CANON OF THB KINGS OF THBBES. 



SaS^K K«yMi0Ti|</f' sttrr^ ^ 
. SufiaCw i^'. ip9iriKev&€ 

^OtStpt^'^ j3'« CT)} x^* 
X€'.** 

«( ^oo-i va^ ^fpav fJov ^/3a- 
^PoUw xa, ^jSoo'/XciMrey 
BiiPaiw x/3'. ifiao-iXivae 

^po<, Stij f'. 

QijPaiw fty. iPaa-tkiiwt. 

Sripalw xd'. ifioffikM-t 
Otfo-tfAdpvi^ nil x^aroioc, o 



The 15 th of the Theban kings 
Saophis Comastes, or» according to 
some, Chrematistes, reigned 29 years* 

The 16 th of the Theban kings 
Saophis the second, reigned 27 years. 

The 17th of the Theban kings, 
Moscheres Heliodotus, reigned 31 
years. 

The 18th of the Theban kings, 
Musthis, reigned 88 years. 

The 10th of the Theban kings, 
Pammfes Archondes, reigned 35 
years. 

The 20th of the Theban kings, 
Apappu» Maximus, is said to have 
reigned 100 years with the exception 
of one hour. 

The 21st of the Theban kings, 
' Echescosocaras, feigned one year. 

The 22nd of the Theban sovereigns 
was a queen, who reigned instead of 
her husband; she was named Nitocris 
that is Athena the victorious, and 
reigned 6 years* 

The 28rd of the Theban kings, 
Myrtseus Ammonodotus, reigned 22 
years. 

The 24th of the Theban kings, 
Thyosimares the robust, who is called 
the Sun, reigned 12 years. 



• Din. inserU AfyMrT/»y — Sc. inserts it throughout. — Go. inserU /SacAw*. 
t KoftarHis . Go. | Zfyeui^if Sc — 2t»fl«C^if Gow 

§ Moffxipti Go. I) Moa^i Din. B. 

f mfifiog Go — n^fiMs Sc. •• ty'. Sc. ft •Airotjrjroff Sc 

n 'Ex^cxlf i xAptis A. — 'Ax*ffX^( 'OMoipois Go.— "E^iCKoy 6 KApai Sc 
§§ Vnpoxh B. nil oCaai/iAfrii Din. Jabl. 
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r. 

2ofX6vyi^av%o^ ^ r^pawo^ cti} 

r. 

^TOfAfAOfffMi^Xt P* ^'"I '*?'• 

§§eni8a/«y X7'. ^jSoo-/- 
Xflwf 2wToo-«x€pfMj« 1 1 1 1 'H^a- 
xX5« x^araii^^^ enj >€'. 



The 25th of the Theban kings, 
ThiniUus, which is the augmenter of 
country's strength, reigned 8 years. 

The 26th of the Theban kings, 
Semphrucrates, who is Hercules Har- 
pocrates, reigned 18. years. 

The 27th of the Theban kings, 
Chuther Taurus the tyrant, 7 years. 

The 28th of the Theban kings, 

fileuresPhiloscorus, reigned 12 years. 

The 29th of the Theban kings, 

Chomaephtha Cosmus Philephsestus, 

reigned 11 years. 

The 30th of the Theban kings* 
Soecuniosochus the tyrant, reigned 60 
years. 

The 31st of the Theban kings, Pen- 
teathyres, reigned 16 years. 

The 32nd of the Theban kings, 
Stamenemes the second, reigned 23 
years. 

The 33rd of the Theban kings, 
Sistosichermesy Hercules the strong, 
reigned 55 years. 

The 34th of the Theban kings, 
Maris, reigned 43 years. 



♦ ed/>iXXos Sc — A^iXXot A.— Zid/»iXos B. 

t Xwo^^ptafipfii Jabl. % Mip^s fiXoce^os Sc. 

f Xofioa^k 60. II Salm. — ^iKi^rrQi 6o.--^X/^fffros A. 

^ Dind. — Suxo^ios irxyr^^aaf^i A. — 2o4xo^ios iyyrCpoitvQi B. — Ixowi^coj^oj 
rCfawoi Sc. — AyxoCttoi 'O^^ur^^yyos Go. 

•• nirr§advf)s Go. ff ^. Qo. m. Xt ^rtifini/tus Go. 

$§ Din. leaves the 33d vacant, and continues the rest as the 34th, &c. 
iiii *E^oatj(9pfjiim Jabl. 

A. B. Din.— *H^aic^fos xpiroi Go. ••* M^ns B. 
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• • • • • • €T1) M • 

^pon^pwf yfTOi NeiXe^, cti| e'. 



The 35 th of die Theban kings, 
Siphoas, which is Hennes the son of 
Hephaestus, reigned 5 years. 

The 36th of the Theban kings, 
reigned 14 years. 

The 37th of the Theban kings, 
Phruron, which is Nilus, reigned 5 
years. 

The 38th of the Theban kings, 
Amuthantaeus, reigned 63 years. — 
Sync. Chron. 91. 96. 101. 104. 109. 
123. 147. 



* li^vot Se.-^2i^t Go. 



f 'kftwpl^eMi Sc. 
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♦EPETAI yitp vap* AVyuv- 
Tfbix ifakaio» rt y^wtypoupttWt 
vf^icxov X* ZwaartiSv i» y€- 
>tatq vaktP pey' y(j^vov avti^ 
ft»* ip lutptari Tpiot not 
ji^auM y vpZtw itAir tSp Atpf 

rpeuMff Tphw Sc Al'yvrr/ivy, 
o^M ««( i%\ Xcfe»({ 6X0V* 

SEON BA2IAEIA 
Kar^ TO ToXaioy xpoytxoV. 
'H^aArroi; Xf^^^ ^^ ^^^' 

T^y§ <pa»fty, 

"HXiOf 'H<^<rTov ^j3a<r/- 
Affurfy ^T«fy ^Avpi^a^ tptXq. 

E/vttra Kpipc^f 4'^^f *^^ 
ci Xoivo) vd&^€$ ^(ol 8«dcxa 



Among the Egyptians there is a cer- 
tain tablet called the Old. Chronicle, 
containing thirty dynasties in 113 
descents, during the long period of 
36525 f years. The first series of 
princes was that of the Auritaa; the 
second was that of the Mestraeans ; 
the third of Egyptians. It runs as 
follows : 

THE REIGN. OF THE GODS 
According to the Old Chronicle. 

To Hephaestus is assigned no time 
as he is apparent both by night and 
day. 

Helius the son of Hephasstus 
reigned three myriads of years. 

Then Cronus and the other twelve 
divinities reigned 3984. 



• Xf^Min iartt^ Go. 

t This number is also mentioned by Jamblichus, in connexion with Egyptian 

history, as the number of the Hermaic books, perhaps allowing a book to each year. 

TkffihoivZkeii *Epfiii$ hratg All which Hermes wrote in 20,000 books, 

according to the account of Seleucus; but 
Manetho, in his history, relates that they were 
completed in 36,525. — DeMyst § 8. c. 1. 



iarsyqjp\>cerv ^ reus Tp»9fiuplaie 
rs xei) i^eattff^t^Jati xa) iri»Tai- 
Moataus xa2 §t*oat irirrtf &i K»' 
993&( hroftl TiXitift i»iht^i, 
X Xf|i<i»» A. 



§ ounSv B. 
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"Evftra i|fU^eoi PavikiT^ 

Elra TayiTSv «r 8wflW- 

npo$ o7( 1^ ^warreta 

MtiAifHrS»,y€vt5y ff, irw fry . 

Mcd'ot(<V 8twaoTc/aM€/u- 

voXitSv, TcycSy € , irSv p^tf, 
ETra x' Svyao'Tcia Aioo*- 

''EveiTa xa hnfarrda To- 

ETt* xj9' hwoffreta Ta»i- 
rSy, ytv&iy y , irSv fiyf^ 

"Evcira* xy 8vya0Tc/a 
Amo^voXitSv, ycveafy jS', fr»y 

E<Ta x$ dvyokTrc/a Sou- 
Tolv, ywwif y, irSv fAj^, 

Upli olc xc hwarreia Ah- 
^iivuv, ytV€V¥ y , ^Tvy /mS'. 

Mc^* otf x$- dvyaoTc/a 
MifAffHTSy, ytyeSv ^, ^rivy 

Ka< fiera rit^ x^ ^uyoto-- 
Te/a? Ufpa-Sv c', Wy pxS'. "I- 



Next in order are the demigods, 
in number eight, who reigned 217 
years. 

Afler these are enumerated 1 5 ge- 
nerations of the Cynic cycle, which 
extend to 443 years. 

The 16 th Dynasty is of the Tanites, 
eight descents, which lasted 1 90 years. 

17th Memphites, 4 in descent, 
103 years. 

rsth Memphites, 14 in descent, 
348 years. 

19th Diospolites, 5 in descent, 
194 years. 

20th Diospolites. 8 in descent, 
228 years. 

21st Tanites, • . 6 in descent, 
121 years. 

22nd Tanites, . . 3 in descent, 
48 years. 

23rd Diospolites, 2 in descent, 
19 years. 



24th Saites, 
44 years. 

25th Ethiopians, 
44 years. 

26th Memphites, 
177 years. 

27th Persians, 
124 years. 
28th 



3 in descent. 



3 in descent. 



7 in descent, 



5 in descent, 



* Gk>. omiu this. 

f ooSre&s xf ^arrtfa Ili^^eSv ymeSv Sc. — rotfrout uf ^wctmta Go. 
*?* ^' — *?*. A. J Dind. leaves no space. 



rJis 
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"Entra n^' hwtirreCa Ta- 
pirSiff ytHWf . . • . irSp K^ . 

Tc/a Ta>/TOt/ 4»o$, en} 117'. 

ycM-TCMly J-nj M7' xai ,^<fnui\ 
lavra &>aXt4fu>a, cf- 

,av(a €Tij €nco<r» vcrr^xi^, 
Tlyy »a^' AlywrAu^ xqu *EX- 
Xi}0'i» airoxaraoraffiir toS Z«-> 

toSt eoYi T^> dvi T*u a^ov 
^fAfiw i%l TO atrr^ ffij/Acroy, 

Ti)( /M/pof lai^fAepaw $«^, 

cSam€p Kai ^y Tor^ rcyiKer<; r6v 
'l^pjAM xo} |y Tar^ Kvpayy/irff* 



29th Tanites, . . in descent, 
39 years. 

SOth a Tanite, . . 1 in descent, 
18 years. 

In all, 30 Dynasties, and 36525 
years. 

Which number of years, resolved 
and divided into its constituent parts, 
that is to say, 25 times 1461 years, 
shows that it relates to the fabled 
periodical revolution of the Zodiac 
among the Egyptians and Greeks; 
that is, its revolution from a par- 
ticular point to the same again, which 
point is the first minute of the first 
degree of that equinoctial sign which 
they call the Ram, as it is explained in 
the Genesis of Hermes and in the 
Cyrannian books. — Syncel. Chron.5\, 
— Euseb, Chron, 6. 



FROM CASTOR. 



^oTPTiORUM regnum inveni- 
mus vetustissimum omnium reg- 
norum : cujus initium sub Ma- 
nethono dicitur memoramus 
scribere. 

Primum Deorum, qui ab ipsis 
scribuntur faciam regna sic : 



Of all kingdoms we find that 
of the Egyptians to be the most 
ancient. Of whose beginning 
we purpose to write according 
to the relation of Manetho. 

The first dynasty was that of 
the Gods, who are classed by 
themselves ; and I reckon their 
reigns thus : 



• ^ytw Vulg. — i(to< Sc. 



f KVfean^^fft B. 
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Ifestum dicunt quidam Deiim 
regnare in iEgypto annos sex- 
centos Lxxx. 

Post hunc Solem Ifesti an- 
nos Lxxvn. 

Post istum Osinosirim annos 
ccccxx. 

Post hunc Oron Stoliarchum 
annos xxvin. 

Post hunc Typhona annos 

XLV. 

Colliguntur Deorum regna 
anni mille dl. 

Deinceps Mitheorum regna 
sic: 

Prota Anubes Amiisim, qui 
etiam ^gyptioruni scripturas 
composuit annos lxxxiii. 

Post hunc Apion Grammati- 
cus, qui secundum Inachum in- 
terpretabatur .... annos lxxvii 
quern sub Argios initio re- 
gnaverunt.* 

Post haec Ecyniorumf reges 
interpretavit Imitheus vocans 
et ipsos, annos duo mi ilia c, 
fortisslmos vocans. 

Haec finis de primo Tomo 



Some say the God Ifestus 
reigned in Egypt 680 years. 

After him the Sun» the son 
of Ifestus, 77 years. 

Afler him Osinosiris, 420 
years. 

After him Oros Stoliarchus, 
28 years. 

Afler him Typhon, 45 years. 

The sum of the reigns of the 
Gods amounts to 1550 years. 

Then succeeds the kingdom 
of the Demi-gods, thus : 

First reigned Anubes Amu- 
Sim, who composed the writings 
of the Egyptians, S3 years. 

AHer him Apion Gramma- 
ticus, who reigned 77 years. 
In his reign commenced the 
kingdom of Argos, under Ina- 
chus.* 

Afterwards the kings of the 
Ecynii,-(* by whom must be un- 
derstood the Demi-gods. They 
reigned 2100 years. 

This is the end of the first 



* This and the next passage are so barbarous and obscure that the transla- 
tion I have given is merely conjectural. I suspect this passage has some con- 
nexion with the following from Tatianus. 'Air/«u» i y^x/i/iotrixtfs ^no-t 8* Sn no. 
TdStrkOopa r^v Avagn "Aftwffts koitA tIp 'Apytlw yi96fi»*os "baj^w. — Eut. Pr. X. 

j These Ecynti are manifestly the same with fitcuas of the Dynasties of 
Manetho and the Manes of the preceding, all which appear to be no other than a 
corruption of the fifteen generations of the Cynic Cycle i»* xvmxoC in the original 
of the old Chronicle, p. 90. 
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Manethoni habens tempora an- 
norum duo millia c. 

Mineus et pronepotes ipsius 
septem regnaverunt annos 

CCLIII. 

Regnaverunt et aliorum octo 
annos cccii. 

Necherocheus, et aliorum 
octo annos ccxiv. 

Similiter aliorum septende- 
cim annos ccxiv. 

Similiter aliorum viginti 
unus annos cclyiii. 

Othoi et aliorum septem 
annos cciii. 

Similiter et aliorum quatuor- 
decim annos cxl. 

Similiter et aliorum viginti 
annos ccccix. 

Similiter et aliorum septem 
annos cciv. 

Potestas Diopolitanorum ann. 

IX. 

Potestas Bubastanorum ann. 

CLIII. 

Potestas Tanitorum ann. 

CLXXXIV. 

Potestas Sebennitorum ann. 
ccxxrv. 

Potestas Memphitorum ann. 

CCCXVIII. 

Potestas Iliopolitorum ann. 

CCXXI. 

Potestas Ermupolitorum ann. 

CCLX. 

Usque ad septimam deci- 



volume of Manetho, which 
contains a period of 2 1 00 years. 
Mineus and seven of his de- 
scendants reigned 253 years. 

Then reigned eight others 
302 years. 

Necherocheus, and eight 
others, reigned 214 years. 

Likewise seventeen others, 
214 years. 

Likewise twenty-one others, 
258 years. 

Othoi and seven others,^ 203 
years. 

Likewise fourteen others, 
140 years. 

Likewise twenty others, 409 
years. 

Likewise seven others, 204 
years. 

Dynasty of Diospolites 9 
years. 

Dynasty of Bubastites 153 
years. 

Dynasty of Tanites 184 
years. 

Dynasty of Sebennites 224 
years. 

Dynasty of Memphites 318 
years. 

Dynasty of Iliopolites 5S21 
years. 

Dynasty of Ermupolites 260 
years. 

The second volume enume- 
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mam potestatem secundum scri- 
bitur totum, ul docet, numerum 
habentem aiuios mille quin- 
gentos XX.* 

HsBc sunt potestates ^gypti- 
orum. 



rates to the 17th dynasty and 
contains a period of 1520 years. 



These are the Dynasties of 
Egypt. 



FROM EUSEBIUS. 



Primus homo apud ^gyptios 
Hephestus qui ignis inventor 
ipsis fuit. 

A quo Sol. 

(Post quem Agathodaemon. 

Post)* quem Cronus. 

Post hunc Osiris. 

Ac deinde Typhon frater 
Osiridis. 

Post quem Orus Osiridis et 
Isidis filius. 

^gyptii primi hi dominati 
sunt. 

Post quos per successionem 
protractum est regnum usque 
ad Bitem, in spatio annorum 
myriadis triumque miUium et 
nonagentorum> juxta annos lu- 
nares, triginta inquam dierum 
numerum enim mensem unum, 
illi annum vocabant. 



The first man according to the 
Egyptians was Hephestus, who 
was the inventor of fire. 

From him descended the Sun. 

(Afler whom Agathodaemon. 

After) whom Cronus. 

Then Osiris. 

And then Typhon, the bro- 
ther of Osiris. 

Afler whom was Orus, the 
son of Osiris and Isis. 

These were the first Egyp- 
tian kings. 

After them the empire de- 
scended by a long succession 
to Bites, through a lapse of 
13,900 years, reckoned, I say, 
in lunar years of thirty days 
to each : for even now they call 
the month a year. 



* This passage in the Armenian is between parentheses, and in what we 
might call italics. Has it been interpolated or omitted? I have replaced the true 
names from the Armenian : Aucher has given them Vulcanus, Saturnus, &c. 
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Post Deos regnavit gens 
Semi-deorum annis mccly. 

Atque item alii reges domi- 
nati sunt annis mdcccxyii. 

Post quos alii xzx reges 
Memphites annis mdccxc. 

Post eos alii Thynites x reges 
annis cccl. 

Ac deinde Manium et Semi- 
deorum regnum annis mmumm 

DCCCXIII. 

Simul omnes anni recensen- 
tur, myrias (et) mille: qui 
etiam lunares sunt, scilicet 
menstrui. 

Computantur simul omnes 
anni lunares quos ^gyptii re- 
ferunt fuisse Deorum et Semi- 
deorum atque Manium, duae 
myriades, quatuor millia et 

DCCCC. 



After the Grods, a race of 
Demi-gods reigned 1255 years. 

Then reigned other kings 
1817 years. 

After them thirty Memphite 
kings, 1790. 

Then ten Thynite kings, 350 
years. 

Then came the kingdom of 
the Manes and Demi-gods, 
5813. 

The number of years alto- 
gether amounts to 11,000; 
which also are lunar years, that 
is to say, months. 

All the lunar years, which 
the Egyptians allow to the 
reigns of the Gods, the Demi- 
gods, and the Manes, are 
24,900.— ^tf. ^n. 200. 
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EGYPTIAN DYNASTIES OF 

MANETHO. 



DYNASTY OP THE DEMIGODS. 



^AyaAtlbaifAuv cnj >$-'• xa) 

Aiyvrr/«» S. iPaa'tk(va'€¥ 

AlyvKvimf c'.' ifiaaiXivatf 
"Octpi^ xa) l0'i( enj Xc'. 
Aiywr/dMr r • iPaa-tkeva-fif 



€TTJ 



A\yvrriw ^'. iPqa-tXevatif 
T^tptn €Tifi xd^. 

AVyinrr/ow i}'. ifiao-ikeva'& 



First dynasty. ■ 

The 1st of the Egyptian kings was 
Hephaestus, who reigned 724 years 
and a half and 4 days. 

The 2nd was Helius, the son of 
Hephaestus, 86 years. 

drd, Agathdaemon, who reigned 
56 years and a half and 10 days. 

4th, Cronus, 40 years and a half. 

5th, Osiris and Isis, 35 years. 

6th, years. 

7th, Typhon, 29 years. 

8th, Orus, the demigod, 25 years. 



* A. placet these words after HepbosCus. 

t Go.— ^xr^ y. i. c. 724, 3-4. Din. J Go.— ir' r* Din. i. e. 80, 1-6. 

I Go.— »r'^i/9'. i. e. 56 7-12. Din. 

§ .tt'^ Din. A. t Ofoi Go. 
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AlyvKTuav d'. ipcL<rtkiwr€¥ 9th, Ares, the demigod, S3 years. 

AiyirKTitsv /. ifietciXtvo'e^ 10th, Anubis, the demigod, 17 

"Aifwfiti i]jbu^eo( rri) i^. years. 

Aiyvrrtw tJ. iPeta'ikeva-€¥ 11th, Heracles, the demigod, 15 

'Hp<i^iK i9A^«c cTiv le/ years. 

ASyvtriw ip. iPeurtXevff€¥ 12th, Apollo, the demigod, 25 

'A«BXX«fy * i9fi/!dr€0( cnj xc'. years. 

AlyvKTueif iy\ ifioffikevaty 13th, Ammon, the demigod, 30 

*AfAfA^ ilfju^to^ e-nj x'. years. 

Aiyvtrtw iX, tPafrikevff€» 14th, Tithoes, the demigod, 27 

Ti^o^f ^/a/^coc ct)} k^. years. 

Alyvrrtwte.kfiaatkeva-ey 15th, Sosus, the demigod, 32 years. 

Aiyvrritfi' if^ ^/SoM-^Xeivcy 16th, Zeus^ the demigod, 20 years. 
Zcirf i^^co( cr9 x'* — Syncel, Chron, 19. — Euseh* Chron, 

7. 

* JToXiS A.— 'AiroXXb; Go. 



THE EGYPTIAN DYNASTIES OF 

MANETHO. 



THE FIRST DYNASTY. 



AFRIC. 8CAL. 

META piwM^ rtlf igfu- 
^ivuq 9pAryi /9ao'iXc/a xaro- 



Aftee the dead demigods the first 
dynasty consisted of eight kings. 



of, ^Oy vporrof Mijyijc 0ei- 



1. The first was Menes the Thi- 
nite; he reigned 62 years, and 
perished by a wound received firom 
an hippopotamus. 



ff. "A^tf^ic v2^ en} y^. j 2. Athothis, his son, reigned 57 



* Sc— e«««»A^r Go. t Inror^ev Go. 

N. B. — The fint oohimn oontainB the djmasties of Manetho aooording Co 
AfricanuB, from the text of Dindorf: the names and paiagraphs included between 
the parentheses are the Tariadons which oocnr in the list of Scaliger. The 
third column contains the dynasties according to Eusebius, from the text of the 
Editor of the Armenian, who for the most part has followed Goar: the Taria- 
tiona are those of Scaliger. The fourth column is the Latin translation of the 
Armenian, with the vaziaUons from the fragments of the old Latin versioii of 
Hieronymus. 



THE EGYPTIAN DYNASTIES OF 

MANETHO. 



THE FIRST DYNASTY. 



EU8EB. 8CAL. 

META vlxuai not rolf ijp- 

To^ fMlu<n fieuTiktotv liar 6 • 
V9 rpSiro^ yiywe Mi}n}(y cq 

9L Ttifi ii hiAarrw yhwq j3a- 
ctki^ceufTq^ eafaypdnffOfJLeVf 
& * 4 Siodox^ rwTw cxfi rlv 

f . o^of iwtpoptw o^parc/oy 
tirh 4! de 'IwovoT^^iov § i}^ 



ARMEN. HIBRON. 

Post Manes et Semideos, Primam 
Dynastiam viii. regum percensent. 
Quorum primus fuitMemes, qui nem- 
pe prsefulgens inter eos, dominatio- 
nem obtinuit: a quo quaslibet regum 
generationes singiUadm describemus : 
quorum successio ita prorsus est. 



I. Memes Thynites, et hujus vii. 
filii, quern Herodotus Mina nuncu- 
pavit, regnavit annis xxx. Hie vel 
ultra regionis limites cum exercitu 
progreditur, et illustris famosusque 
habetur ; atque ab hippopotamo rap- 
tus est. 

II. Atbotis hujus filius obtinuit 



* iatr/fet^MiftiiHitf Go. — Sc. f Snfnis Go. 

X Go. inaerts Irwov. — ^A. tffmu,^B, rmrov^— and Din. [Twmi] between 
(nrh . . . . S). 

§ hwSifiw B. I) "A^w^ic Din. 
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MAMETHO S DYNASTIES 



AFEIC. 



8CAL. 



\urro voXXe/. 

P* Keutxfifii €Tti X^. 

^i§ xa2 MnvtqW h 'HXiov- 

Xc/a( 7/pac ^xc<y. 

i<l> (Z /Avd^eifrrai t^ Nc!Xey 
^XiTi neKpoifUyw iif^^po^ &- 

7- 



1. Boethus the first reigned 38 
years. During his reign a chasm of 
the earth opened near Bubastus, and 
many persons perished. 

2. Cseechos reigned 39 years. Un- 
der him the bulls Apis in Memphis, 
and Mnevis in Heliopolis, and the 
Mendesian goat, were appointed to 
be gods. 

3. Binothris reigned 47 years. In 
his time it was determined that women 
might hold the imperial government* 

4. Tlas reigned 17 years. 

5. Sethenes reigned 41 years. 

6. Chseres 17 years. 

7. Nephercheres 25 years. In his 
time it is said the Nile flowed with 
honey during eleven days. 

8. Sesochris 48 years. His height 
was 5 cubits and breadth 3.f -f- 

9. Cheneres 30 years. 
Altogether 302 yean. 



•• 



• Bfi^of Go.m. f 4(p« 08 ^ff^ Go. 

J nd iy^t A.— K««xCf Go. * § uifi^ Go.— /b(«^i B. 

II Sc.— MijMOf Go. ^ IX/ouirrfXfi Go. 

•• SynccUus gives the two Mowing as from Eusebius, but there is much 
reason to suppose that they properly belong to the list of Africanus. 

ft Three pafans. Eu. Ar.— 5 cubits and 3 hand breadths high. Jack. 



OP THE KINGS OF EGYPT. 
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BUSEB. SCAL. 



ABUEN. HIBBON. 

I. BochuB. Sab quo ingens ter- 
.ua xcrr^ BoJ^flMnroy f ^- rsB hiatus in Bubastone factus est, 
KTo Noi voXXei ^T^XXorro. multique perierunt 



P* Med* oir xa< (Bci/Tcpef ) 
X«o(, ji Ike xa2 ^Avic, xoi i 
Mki;k§ <iXXA xo) ^ Mo^- 

C c'. f'. Ka4 /ACT^ TOI^0V( 

dci;cT£u NciXoy fAAjrt Ncxpafb- 
fiooy if^pof &dcxa fvifinu, 

^i|'» ^ XryrroM ytycyiifeu 

d'. Ev) d^ T«b( ^yy^a o^<y 
^Mfo^fi^Kvroy ^f^cy. 



II. Post quem Cechous ; qui et 
Apis, et Mnevis, nee non Mendesius 
caper, tamquam Dii habiti sunt. 



III. Postea Biophis, sub quo lex 
sancita, qua foeminis quoque regni 
honor delatus fuit. 

lY. y. Yi. Post istos alii adhuc 
tres; quorum state nullum insigne 
opus factum est. 

Yii. Sub septimo, commentores 
fabularum Nilum fluYium diebus zi. 
melle aqua permixto fluxisse ajunt. 

Yin. Post quem Sesochris, annis 
XLYiii. cujus proceritas cubitis y. et 
latitudo palmis in. fuisse dicitur. 

IX. Sub nono autem nihil memoria 
dignum fuit gestOm. 

Regnaruntque [simul] annis 

CCXCYII. 



* n^firov Bw^ Go. — Sc 
f narafidofiAffTw Go. — Bo60amf Sc. 

X Xfiof Din. B. § fatCtis B. 

II Sc. at the end of thia dynasty placet lift^tt tmd Xnigm from the list of 
Africanua as in the opposite page. 
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UAVETHQS DYKASTIES 



THJ& THIBD DYNASTY. 



AFRIC. SCAL. 

a'. *QirN€Xff^«»CEx€- 

piif»li) CT1} K1}', ^^* o2/ Alfivff 

nai tipf iA |ea^ft|y X/^av' fl«- 



/ 



X'. 



'O/AOt; €T1J, 0"iy. 



Of nine Meinphite kings. 

1. Necherophes reigned 28 years* 
In his time the Libyans revolted froiQ 
the Egyptians, but on account of an 
uaes^cted inore^ise x>f the moon 
they submitted through fear^ 

^. Tosorthriis reigned 29 ye^rs. 
He is called Asdepius by th^ Egyp^ 
tiaiiSi for his medical knowledgie. H^ 
built a house of he^im ^tpnds, ^d 
greatly patrpmz^ Utoraturfif 

3. Tyris reigned 7 years. 

4. Mesocbfis 17 years. 

5. jSoyphis 16 years. 

6. Tosertasis 19 years. 

7. Acbes 42 years* 
B. Sephurls J^O y^ars. 

9. Cerpheres 26 years. 
' Altogether 214 years. 



• '•xifo'^^s B. 
X ^'ifts Go. 



11 l(^9vfis Go. 



t Hgm B. 
§*Axv Go. 



OF THE KmQ9 OF BOWT. 
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THE THIRD DYNASTY. 



BUSBB. SCAL. 

a. N«x^p«x*C»* ^* ^ 

tuati rfpf ii^ itrrSh X*&«y oUo- 



ABHEN. HIBBOM. 

Tertia dynastia MemphitMmm re- 
gvm ¥cu. 

I. Necherochis, sub quo Libyes 
ftdTcnum Aegyptios rebellarcmt : 
qiuimque Luna knportane aucta fue- 
rky metu ducti, ateipsos mrsutn in 
semtutem dedidere. 

n. Post quem Setordius, qui ob 
medicam artem Aesculapius ab Ae- 
gyptiis yocatuB est. Hie etiam seeds 
lapidibus sdificandi moduni invenit, 
aique Uteris exarandis enram impen- 
dit. 

Sex csteri autem nihil memo- 
ratu dignum gesserunt 



Ot no) ifim^tkiww fnat Quique regnarunt annis cscy^. 



• N«x<f«x'f Cfo. 
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MANETHO 8 DYNASTIES 



THE FOURTH DYNASTY. 



AFEIC. 8CAL. 

^iTttfy avyytvflaf Mpaq /3a- 
ctkeTf ij . 

a. Sample rn} xd^. 

j3. 2«^ CT1} (y\ %( rqv 

^v^w 'Hp^^O( M X^os»<* 
ytywiveu* e&ro( (c xa2 v«c- 

r- B/XCPK§ €T1J x^*. 



Of eight Memphite kings of a 
different race. 

1. Soris reigned 29 years. 

2. Suphis reigned ^63 years. He 
built the largest pyramid which He- 
rodotus says was constructed by 
Cheops. He ma arrogant towards 
the gods, and wrote the sacred book; 
which is regarded by the Egyptians 
as a work of great importance. 

5. Suphis reigned 66 years. 

4. Mencheres 63 years. 

5. Rhatoeses 25 years. 

6. Bicheris 22 years. 

7. Sebercheres 7 years. 

8. Thampthis 9 years. 
Altogether 284 years. 



THE FIFTH DYNASTY. 
UifMomi dMraaTcia jSawi- Of nine Elephantine kings. 

a . 0^€px^ffi(^ €Tij Kij'. 1. Usercheres reigned 28 years. 



• ivl x'oTTOf A. B.^wrvxhm9 Go. 

II Qy. y. 



t B.— < n§f^irnit Go. 
§ Bfx'e** B* ^^' ^' 



OF THE KIN08 OF SaYPT. 
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THE FOURTH DYNASTY. 



EUSBB. SCAL. 

TcT^Cpi} dwoon'c/a pact' 

Xsv9 1^. MefuptrSp ovyyf- 

fuytmpt 'gxfpafAttet ^/jpofy 
ipr ^nfiiiv 'HpttfBoTOf inc^ Xcovo( 

tU ^f«^fyryw€99 «( furaawi" 
<rcana avrw r^y le/)^ o*vy- 

Xfin^ AiydvrM 'Kpiivovau 
rShf ^ Xoivttfy o^cy ^lo/Ayij* 
^MVToy itv^pA^j 01 xoi 
iPaatktvffaof en} t^i}'. 



AHMEy> 



HIEBON. 



Quarta dynastia Memphitarum 
regum xyii. ex alia stirpe regni. 

Quorum terdus Suphis, qui mag- 
nam illam pyramidem erexit, quam 
a Cheope &ctam Herodotus dicit: 
qui et superbus in Deos inventus est, 
usquedum eum [hujusce rei] pceni- 
tuit, et libros Sacrarii conscripsit ; 
quos velut magnas opes habebant 
Aegyptii. De cseteris vero nihil me- 
moria dignum scriptum est. Quique 
regnarunt annos ccccxLvin. 



THE FIFTH DYNASTY. 



ncf(«T9 Iwetmia fiafft" Quinta dynastia regum xxxi. Ele- 
Xeavy rpmarra ho( ii 'EXc- phantiniorum. 
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tfAMltao's Br»Ji9TlE0 



AFRIC. 8CAL. 

r. 



2. Sephres \Z years. 

3. Nepkercheres 20 years. 

4. Sisires 7 years. 

5. Cheres 20^ years. 

6. Rhathures 44 yeartf. 

7. Mencheres d years. 

8. Tacncheres 44 years. 

9. Obnus 3'3 years. 
Altogether 24S years. 



THE SIXTH DYNASTY. 



(( MtfufurSv. 

pt^fl. 

y. Mc^ouo^S^f i-ni ^. 



Of six Memphite kings. 

1. Othoes, who was killed by his 
guards ; reigned 30 years. 

2. Phius reigned 5S years. 

3. Slethustiphis 7 years. 

4. Phiops who began to reign at 
six years of age, and reigned till he 
had completed his hundredth year. 

5. Menthesuphis reigned one year; 






* Zta-tgif Go. 

§ Tafj(9gks Go. 

^ 'Ol^c^s A.— O^wns Go. 



t Poil^ou^)f Go. 



I Mff/T^t^rOo. 
Ij e»M£ B. 

** Bfnm^eu^ff Go. 
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EUSEB. SCAL. ARMEN. UIEROM. 



^Qy vpSrof 'Od^, (6i^() Quorum primus Othius. Hie a 
o^rof trl Tw l^pj^fw &n^ suis satellitibus occisus est. 



'O K 8". 4/Mf/ (A^m4) Quartus Phiops, sexemii^ regnare 
kiamr^ ipfc^oMf i^tUvn ecepit ; tenuitque usque ad aimum. 



THE SIXTH DYNASTY. 
*Etcni Svya^Tc/«. Sexta dynasda. 



p 



106 MAWETHO'S DYNASTIES 

AFRIO. SCAL. 

f'. N/rvxpif ytwaanA" 6. Nitocris, who was the most 

jyj* Kol ttfMp^MTArri tSp Kbtr^ handsome woman of her time, of a 

aMp> yiwfdjirfi, ieu^vf rypf florid complexion ; she built the third 

XfiotitVf ii T^y Tpirrpt iiyttp€ p3rramid, and reigned 1£ years. 

'OfMv en} 07^ Altogether 203 years. 



THE SEVENTH DYNASTY. 

'EP^fAii Iwat/rrtU Mc/«^- Of seventy Memphite kings, who 
Tify j3a0-fXc«y o', ot ipaal^sv- reigned 70 days. 
0'ay iffJi^pCLi 0, 



THE EIGHTH DYNASTY. 

'OySoi} SwooTcia Mf/^i- Of twenty-seven Memphite kings, 
Ttf» paa-iXitnf x^', •) ^jSoo-/- who reigned 146 years.. 

THE NINTH DYNASTY. 

'Embtij 5t»a(rTc/a 'Hpax- Of nineteen Heracleopolite kings, 
Xf oveXiTwy "f ^aviK^w i^, tit who reigned 409 years. 

\)y ^v^«?TO( *Ax^^c ^<y^- !• The first was Achthoes, who 

raroc rSy vpi dirvv ytvlfu^ was worse than all his predecessors. 

TOK ^y v^ PdfSm^ xaittk He did much injury to all the inhabi- 

(l^^arof fjim^y $€ juav/<^ tants of Egypt, and being seized with 

irc^i^co-c, naH vkI xpoico$e/Xov madness, was killed by a crocodile. 

• yivmir<x«rriTi| rt xtH B. f H^xXm>tixA» Oo. 



OP THE KIKOS E6TPT. 
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EUSBB. SCAL. 

01 nai ^PafftKswav en} ^» 



ARMEK. HURON. 

Mulier quaedam Nitocris nomine 
regnavit : queer omnium sui temporis 
virorum fortissima erat, atque om- 
nium foeminaram pulcherrima, flavo 
colore, et rubris genis: ipsamque 
ajunt, tertiam pyramidem sedificasse ; 
quae est moles erecta collis instar. 

Qui regnaverunt annis cciu. 



THE SEVENTH DYNASTY. 



'E/3&^ SvyotfTc/a MtiMfu- 



Sepdma dynastia Memphitarum 
regum v. qui regnaverunt annis 

LXXV. 



THE EIGHTH DYNASTY. 

*Oyhni^waffT€iaM(iA4fnrSv Octava dynastia Memphitarum Y. 
PaaiXiw ircyrc, o2 iPeurtkev^ regum, qui regnarunt annis c. 
o'a> eni p. 



THE NINTH DYNASTY. 



ptfiff ol ipoirlktwra* enj p'» 
rar^TOif^pl atrw yMfAOfO^f 
€ipyda'arOf tortpov fuat^ vc^ 



Nona dynastia quatuor regum He- 
racleopolitarum, qui regnaverunt an- 
nis c. 

Quorum primus Ochthovis, om- 
nium, qui ante eum reges fuerunt, 
crudelissimus fuit ; itaque tot, tanta- 
que in universa Aegypto scelera ac 
flagitia patravit, ut demum dementia 
laboransy a crocodilo bestia devoratus 
fuerit. 



* ie^jS^s B.— OchitoU Lat 
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THE TENTH DYNASTY. 
AFRIC. SCAL. 

Anu^Ti} Iwaurr^ta 'Upa- Of 19 Heracleopolite kings, who 
xXcevoXiTtfy poffiKem td', reigned 185 years. 
01 ifiofftKuva-av tlrri pm€. 



THB ELEVENTH DYNASTY. 

'Ei^eadryi Suyoorc/a Amo-- Of sixteen Diospolite kings, who 
veXiTftfy PcKTiktuif t^', ol ifia- reigned 43 years. Among whom 
atAMva-ca/ en} fAy\ fjtt^ et( Anunenemes reigned 16 years. 

Mixpt roZhe rlv %pwro¥ The whole number of the above- 
To/*fly KOPray!fvx,€* Moyc&S. mentioned kings is 192, who reigned 
'Ofuiu pafTiKuq p^jS*. cnj during a space of 2300 years and 70 
'^'^> t ^f*«^«' «'• days. — SynceL Chron. 54 to 59. — 

Euseb. Ckron, 14, 15. 



* Moreeyiiafj^t B. — xar^fi i Xt/i/uat^H Go. — ifarayi$o;^i» j Mo(yi^«5 Go. m. 
t fir ^fjJftu B. — ^^Ti»' /mffeu A. — ^^nj' V'^"^ Go. 



OF THE KINGS OF EGYPT. 
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THE TENTH DYNASTY. 



SUSEB. SCAL. 

xXcMroXiTtw paaiktMf id', ol 



ARMEN. HIEBON. 

Decima dynastia Heracleopolita- 
rum regum xix. qui regnanint annos 

CLXXXY. 



THE ELEVENTH DYNASTY. 



ent fir. (^/upm o^.) 



Undecima dynasda Diopolitartun 
regum xvi. annis xlui. regnantium. 
Post quos Aimnenemes annis xvi. 

Hue usque primum tomum producit 
Manethus. Simul reges cxcii. anni 

MMCCC. 



THE SECOND BOOK OP MANETHO. 



THK TWKLFTH DTNASTY. 



AjmiC. 8CAL. 

^ wKoa-aat ^ci^o'cbto t^ 
*A<riav hf iviavrotf eyyca \uu 

fuv To?( yvntaUq MpSv, iwl 
Sc ToTi &rf€infici ywotatSp fu- 
pia reuq 0Ti}Xa<( iyxptp^o-anf, 
oq M Alyvrriw ftrrA "Oaipiy 



Ov seven DbspoUte kings. 

1. Geson Goses the son of Amma- 
nemes. He xeigned 46 yeurs. 

2. Ammanemes reigned SB years. 
He was slain by his eunuchs. 

3. Sesostris 48 years. He con- 
quered all Asia in nine years, and 
Europe as far as Thrace, every where 
erecting monuments of his conquest 
of those nations : among the people 
which had acted bravely he set up 
cippi of a phallic nature, but among 
the degenerate female ^emblems of a 
similar description engraved upon 
pillars. By the Egyptians he is sup- 
posed to be the first after Osiris. 



* Itffiyj^ffis Din. — 2iffiYKwpn Go. m. 



t yMffinyiffii B. 



THE SECOND BOOK OF MANETHO. 



THE TWELFTH DYNASTY. 



SUSEB. SCAL. 

AOAEKATH tiwaurrtiaLMr- 

p^ * 'AfCfACv^c; vf^ eni fA^, 

y, 2€T6SaTpti J CT1J fAlj'. 

d( Xcyrrou ytywivtu '^ofi* ^* 

^ voo'flty ^eipd^aro rijy ' Ao'/ay 
cy htavroT^ hnfta, xa) tij^ 

nccanayfivt fJurfifA/oavka lyetpo^ 

^v< f(^y Tor<; ^cyya/oK, MpSvy 
Mflu Iv^ «o<< Stjanteo't. jwcu" 

pdaraWf &( %a) ^h rSv AVyv- 
vr/«y jucT^ "Oa-ipof || ^fjuo"- 
^^yoi. 



ARHEH. HIERON. 

Duodecima dynastia Diopolitanim 
regum vii. 

I. Quorum primus Sesonchosis 
Ammenemis filius, annis xlyi. 

II. Ammeuemes, amiis xxxviii. 
qui a suis eunuchis occisus est. 

in. Seso8tris» annis XLvni. quern 
quatuor cubitorum, et palmonim 
trium, duorumque digitorum [proce- 
rum] fuisse dicunt. Hie totam Asiam 
annis novem subegit, Europaeasque 
partes usque ad Thraciam: atque 
ubique monumenta, quarumcumque 
gentium potHns est, erexit ; fbrtium 
quidem virorum formas virili specie, 
ignavorum vero muHebribus membris 
in eippis inseolpsit: adeo ut ab 
Aegyptiis post Osirim habitus sit. 



• 9996y^9n B. — JtoCyy^wgti CtQ. — 2f ^^yj^wfl-it Din. 

t 'A/ifu»ifim Din. — B. J viff^vrgn B. 

§ /«%' ^oX^fl-ciis Sc. II Go. adds ?r^o» in m. 
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AFRIC. SCAL. 

^, Aaxf^i ^•n; if. o( tov 4. Lachares 8 years ; he built the 

iv 'Apa-tyotTyi >MpiSpiif^iat iavrf Labyrinth in the Arsenoite nome as 

fdnpw xareaxe^aa^. a tomb for himself. 

6*. *AfAfA€p^i* irri ff, 5. Ammeres 8 years. 

^. 'A/4ficW/Mi}<-f- cnj if, 6. Ammenemes 8 years. 

^. ^vufjiMtppti dScX4f»^ €Tii 7. Scemiophris, his sister, 4 years. 

'OimSj i-ni pf . Altogether 160 years. 



THE THIRTEENTH DYNASTY. 



Tp<axai$€xan} IwamU Of 60 DiospoHte kings, who reigned 
AMOVoX4T«y fiaa'tkiuk (, ot 453 years. 



THE FOURTEENTH DYNASTY. § 

Tco-o-o^oicaidcx^CTi} twaa-' Of 76 Xoite kings, who reigned 
reia BfiirSiy ^arO^w or', ot 184 years. 



THE FIFTEENTH DYNASTY. 



IIcirrcxaidcK^^Ti] h^moTtta Of the Shepherds. 



voi/Aowy. 



Ho-flw ^ ^^tiuq iem These were six foreign Phoenician 
PatriKet^ ^, ot xo} Mi/Mjuv kings ; who took Memphis. 
cT^ey. 



• 4^^$ B. f 'A/*/i.rf/B»nj A V«»^i»4r B. 

J B.— ^y A. Go. Jack. 

$ Inserted by Dind. from B.— Omitted altogether by Goar. ' 
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EUSEB. SCAL. ARMEN. HIEBOK. 

Med* tv AAfiafiq* cnj Post quem Lamb^res, annis yiii. 

1}'. U TO* ^ 'ApcrcMtrg Xa- qui in Arsenoite labyrinthum sibi se- 

^ftt^w iavr^ r^ftov xarco-- pulchrum construxit 

Oi U To^av dicC^M i-ni Hujtts Miccesaores tegnaverunt 

^. annis xlii. 

02 'Ka*r€i ifiewiKtoraf Sni Siniul vero omnes regnarunt annis 

a-fAM, CCXLV. 



THE THIRTEENTH DYNASTY. 



Tpuntau^tyuiTil bwa^rtU Decimatertia dynastia Diopolita- 
AionroXiTSfy ficuri^iw ('. ot rum regum Lx. qui regnaverunt annis 
€paa(\eva-eaf ctij wy'. CCCCLIII. 



THE FOURTEENTH DYNASTY. 



Teo-o-a^ffxaiBcx^Ti} dtvoo-- Decimaquarta dynastia Xoitarum 
T€<a BaTtuv pa<ri)Jw o^\ regum Lxxvi. qui regnarunt annis 
ol iPofftkeva-av ctij vk^'. cccclxxxIV. 



THE FIFTEENTH DYNASTY. 

nerrcxQudcxari} Iwourrtia Decimaquinta dynastia Diopolita- 
AiomXiTSy j3M-iXc»y, oI ^/3a- rum regum; qui regnaverunt annis 
vtktvaoaf eTi| oV, CCt. 



* AAfAct^ts B. Din. — Lampares Lat. 
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Paatk€va'& en} id', Suft^ o3 

^y Tof Se^poCT]) "f* m/a^ ti^uv 
€KTivcaff oul>* ^( opjM»/A€yo< 

p, Bwy J (Awy) ctij jjaS'. 
7*. nQ(;^ay§ enj (a', 
y. Stoav enj /. 

r'. "Ai^iSi^ II (A^jSiO 

enj za . 

'O/Mv CT1J <nr8'. 



1 . The first was Saites who reigned 
19 years. The Saite nome is so 
called afler him. The shepherds 
founded a city in the Sethroite nome, 
from whence they invaded and con- 
quered all Egypt. 

2. Beon reigned 44 years. 

3. Pachnan 61 years. 

4. Staan 50 years. 

5. Archies 49 years. 

6. Aphohis 61 years. 

Altogether 284 years. 



THE SIXTEENTH DYNASTY. 






Of 32 HeUenic Shepherd kings, 
who reigned 518 years. 



THE SEVENTEENTH DYNASTY. 

'EvTaxaiBcxari} Iwo/mia Consisted of 43 Shepherd kings 
iro*/*^? aXXoi petviUtq ^* and 43 Thehan Diospolites. 

'OiMv ol 7roi/cACM( Kdu o« The Shepherds and Thebans 
Bvjpam ipaa-iXevo'ay c tij reigned altogether 151 years. 



* This paragraph ti» irfSros .... nf/6f is inserted by Goar and others 
afler hj^ifdifcarri. 

f ffau^gttm B. I Bu£» Go. — Bi}^ Go. m. 

$ Aira}^( Go. m, || A^<tf^is m. % aAXo< Din. Sc 
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HIE RON. 



THE SIXTEENTH DYNASTY. 






Decimasexta dynastia Thebarum 
regum v. qui regnarunt annis cxc. 



THE SEVENTEENTH DYNASTY. 



*E«TaxaiS€x^Ti2 twaaif€ia 

iPaia't\€vc€¥ eri; i^'. Atft ol 

ol xdu ^y T^ Se^^otri} yojtA^ 
«ttXiy cxTMray, ^* i}( o^fxi^- 

/S*. B>5y (Ay»y) ctij jwy . 

y, Meiy or "Ap^fji (A>- 



Decimaseptima dynastia Pastorum ; 
qui erant fratres Phcenices, peregrini 
reges ; qui Memphim etiam ceperunt. 

I. Quorum primus Saites regnavit 
annis xix. a quo et Saitarum Nomus 
nomen habuit. Qui in Sethroite quo- 
que Nomo condiderunt urbem ; ex 
qua irniptione facta Aegyptios ipsos 
subegere. 

II. Secundus Bnon, annis xl. 

HI. Post quem Archies, annis xxx. 
IV. Apophis, annis xiv. 

Summa, anni cm. Horum tem- 
pore, ut imperaret Aegyptiis, Joseph 
apparuit. 



* Sc. omits. 
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AFRIC. SCAL. 



THE EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY. 

'OKTemeuUvidTyi hwjKrreia i Of sixteen Diospolite kings. 

a . '^Oy v^afrof *A/««<, ^^* 1. Amo6, in whose time Moses 

oZ Mava^q i^>^(v ^f Aiyijv- went out of Eg3rpt as we shall de- 

rWf &i 4/MK ^oB€<K>(;6/A€y. monstrate. 

P'. Xf^pa^ €Tij ty, 2, Ghebros 1 3 years. 

y. "A/A€y«^/« €Tiy xS'. * 3. Amenophthis 24 years. 

8'. 'AfA£p<ni f €T»j xjS'. 4. Amersis 22 years. 

€*. ^tcaupft^ (Ml<r(l>pi^) 5. Misaphris 13 years. 

r'. MKTfppayfMfj^wnq €tij 6. Misphragmathosis 26 years, in 

x^', i<l>^ o3 i M AcvxaX/«wf whose time happened the deluge of 

iwroKhHTiM^, Deucalion. 

5'. To^fMfft^ cnj y. 7. Tuthmosis 9 years. 

V. 'AfA€¥Sipii eni W. o2- 8. Amenophis 31 years. He is 

To« irrof o Mc/awv Jvai w- supposed to be M emnon, to whom 

p5^fA€>o« xo) ^(yyiiuvoq the musical statue is erected. 

y. *fl^^ 6Tiy X5'. 9. Horus 37 years. 

»'• '^X^Pni «Ti7 X^'. 10. Acherrhes 32 years. 

ut. *Pa^S^ irTiU' 11. Rathos 6 years. 



• xi Go. m. f 4^„^)j B. 
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THE EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY. 

*OKTmuub€yLdrvi $wacTc/a Decimaoctava dynaatia regum ziv. 

Ai09iroX<Tafy PaciyJw «^. Diopolitarum. 

Or.) 

a'. ^Qy icpokoi''Ai4Maiq rnj I. Quorum primus Amoses,(Amo- 

xc'« sis) amiis xxv. 

p. XejSpd^y (Mrtpoi) crt) II. Chebron, aimis xiii. 

'7- 

y\ Aft/bicyw^K (A/AtMv^) III. Amophis, annis (Amenophis) 

Tif xa'< XXI. 

9. Mi^pK^cTi} 1^9'. lY. Memphres, (Mephres) arniis 

XII. 

f'. MurtppayiAo^tfo^i^trri V. Myspharmuthosis, (Misphrag- 

K^. muthosis) annis xxvi. 

^\ To^fjutaif €Tvi V* VI. Tuthmosis, annis ix. 

^. 'A/Acy«^f$ j; CT1} W. VII. Amenophis, annis xxxi. Hie 

o2to( Mcft»«y eW yop^/Ac- est, qui Meinnon existimatus fuit, 

yo< Ko^ (pl^iyy^fAOfOi X/^e^. lapis loquax. 

1)'. ^Opo4§ cTij Xr'. [i» VIII. Orus, annis xxviii.(xxxvni.) 

S'. •Ax€>x€poTj? €Tij iiS*. IX. Achencheres, (Anchencherres) 

annis xvi. (xii.) 

i'. "A^wpK *Tij x;y. (x. Achoris VII.) 



* Mi^fi^s B. Din. f /AtffffoeyfAoCdwi B. t Amnophis Lat. 

§ See Syncellus' list infra where this and the three following are given as 
a dynasty of Ethiopian lungs from the river Indus. 
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#7'. 'AxtpfiitTij ^P. 



12. Chebres 12 years. 

13. Acherrhes 13 years. 

14. Armeses 5 years. 



i€\ 'Pa/Aco-triJ; '{' cto( «• 15. Ramesses 1 year. 



fjLevmp) en; i^ . 



('Aft- IG. Amenophath 19 years. 
Altogether 263 years. 



THE NINETEENTH DYNASTY. 



a, 2^^«( en] »a • 

7 . 'A/A/Aoe^i;^ § enj x'. 



Of seven Diospolite kings. 

1. Sethos reigned 51 years. 

2. Rapsaces61 years. 

3. Ammenephthes 20 years. 



5'. 'PafMtrajji \\ (Paf*c- 4. Rameses 60 years. 



* Afifff^s At—^fUffU B. 

f poftfitff^i A. B. — PafAfitffff^s Go. X A/ic»qS^ Gro. 

§ ifit9t<fd^s B. I] Pft/mo-iif Go. 
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<raro, 

ry*. Xf^^4 CTij <€'. 

T^< Alyijvrov hwece^v kqc) 
^>ei^y«y Toy ^Be^ey AiTuirroy 
el( T^y 'EXX^a ^^ixyerrai, 
xpar^o-of T€ To5 'Apyovq Pa- 
o-aXci^Cf 'A^/ow. , 

tc'. Af(juca^(9§ xa2 AT- 
Twrro^, rnj £ij'. 



(xi. Chencherres aim. xviii.) Hu- 
jus aetate Moyses Judaeorum ex 
Aegypto egressus Dux fuit.* 

X. (xii.) Acherres, annis viii. 

XI. (xiii). Cherres, annis xv. 

XII. (xiv). Armais, qui et Davonus 
[lege Danaus], annis v : quibus annis 
exactis, Aegypto pulsus, fugitivus ten- 
dit ad fratrem suum Aegyptum ; [lege, 
fugitivus tendit a fratre suo Aegypto] 
adiens Helladam, Argo capta, regnat 
in Argivos. 

XIII. Ramesses, (xv. Remesses 
Lxviii.) qui et Aeg3rptus, aitnis lxviii. 

XIV. Amenophis, (xvi. Meno- 
phes) annis xl. 

Summa, anni cccxlviii. 



THE NINETEENTH DYNASTY. 



*Eyyeaxdu^x^Ti} bweurreta 
Pao'tkiw €, Ato(ntoyarSy» 

p. P44^5 If ?nj f r . 

y. *Afc;*ey€^^?** {'AfU' 



Decimanona dynastia. Diopolita- 
rum regum v. 

I. Sethos, annis lv. 
II. Rampses, annis lxvi. 
III. Amenephthisy annis viii. 



* In the Annenian this paragraph immediately follows Achencheres the 
9th ; Achoris and Chencherres being altogether omitted. 

t Ancheres Lat. J A^A*iff Go- 

§ kfiMffo^t B.—'Poftiffoiii Dind. Ij Uifua^n Go.~'A^/w^i$ Din. 

^ P<V«>Wf Din. B. •# 'A/*/tw»^)f Din. 
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^, Aax^fvii €Tfi if. Of rh 4. Lachares 8 years ; he built the 

h 'Apa-antTTi "kotp^^^oy iavrf Labyrinth in the Arsenoite nome as 

rditpw xarcffxciWf . a tomb for himself. 

c. 'AfAfMfvii* i-nt vf, 5. Ammeres 8 years. 

^, 'AfAfAmfMii'f ini yf. 6. Ammenemes 8 years. 

^. lEwfAMppt^ &^Kif»i cni 7. Scemiophris, his sister, 4 years. 

*O/M0i; cTij pf . Altogether 160 years. 



THE THIRTEENTH DYNASTY. 



Tp<axat$€Kfih^ Iweurrtla Of 60 Diospolite kings, who reigned 
AioovoX4T»y fiao'ikiw Cy ^^ 4^^ years. 



THE FOURTEENTH DYNASTY. § 

Tco-o-a^oicaidcx^^Ti} duoo*- Of 76 Xoite kings, who reigned 
Tc/a BfiiirSp Paa-ikiw or', et 1 84 years. 
ifiourtkeuvottt en} p«^. 



THE FIFTEENTH DYNASTY. 



IIcirrcxaidcK^^ dt^yooTeia Of the Shepherds. 



«oificy«w. 



Ho-oy ^ ^oiyixc( (cyoi These were six foreign Phoenician 
fiobTiKiU f*t 0^ ^ MifMJHv kings ; who took Memphis. 
elXoy. 



J B.— ^y A. Go. Jack. 

§ Inserted by Dind. from B.*-OiDitted altogether by Goar. 
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Med* tf A^^apK* rni Post quern Lamb^res, annis viii* 

^\ U ▼«» ^ *Apfr€»dT's Xa- qui in Arseaoite labyrintbum sibi 86- 

^foSifw €avrf rdtpov )ca««<r- pulchrum construxit 

Oi U To^tv dui^M €tiy Hujus Miccessores tegnayerunt 

^. annis xlii. 

OI varrt^ 4^%K€ovQa ff n; Siniul vero omnes regaarunt annis 

<r^'. CCXLV. 



THE THIRTEENTH DYNASTY. 

T^ioxaiSex^Ti} ^wmmia Decimatertia dynastia Di(^olita- 
AMnreXiTwy fiao'ikiw ('. ol ruQi regum Lx. qui regnaverunt annis 
ifiaaikfvaaof irvf vry', CCCCLIII. 



THE FOURTEENTH DYNASTY. 



Tecro-apctncoiBcx^'n] 8vya(r- Decimaquarta dynastia Xoitarum 
rtla BerrSy fiaciKtw or. regum Lxxvi. qui regnarunt annis 
01 ifiaatKevaoat cti; vk^ . CCCCLXXXIY. 



THE FIFTEENTH DYNASTY. 

XIcyTCKOM^cKiTi} IwoxTTfta Decimaquinta dynastia Diopolita- 
^MTKoKtruv PaaiKew^ tl ipa- rum regum; qui regnaverunt annis 
O'tKtvo'eaf tmi oV. CCL. 



* A^/jLOfif B. Din. — Lampares Lat. 
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B'. Aaxfipvii enj iff. o( rhv 4. Lachares 8 years ; he built the 

h 'Apcmtryf Xetp^piy^w ^canf Labyrinth in the Arsenoite nome as 

rdtpnv xar€0ic€i;a0'f • a tomb for himself. 

€*. 'AfAfMpiii* €Tij r/. 5. Ammeres 8 years. 

^, *AfJtfAaf€(jt,'ri^'f cTi] yf, 6. Ammenemes 8 years. 

^. IttsfAMppiq a^X^ cTt} 7. Scemiophris, his sister, 4 years. 

'OfAM enj pf . Altogether 160 years. 



THE THIRTEENTH DYNASTY. 



Tptaymibevidni hweurreia Of 60 Diospolite kings, who reigned 
AmovoXitoIj' Pao'ikiutf ^, ot 453 y^ars. 



THE FOURTEENTH DYNASTY. § 

Tta-a-afiffneu^Kd'ni Svmm-- Of 76 Xoite kings, who reigned 
T€(a fioi'rSy PaciyAcw o^% ot 184 years. 



THE FIFTEENTH DYNASTY. 



norrcKoidcx^Ti} Iwarreta Of the Shepherds. 



VOI/ACVMy. 



Ho-ov d^ ^yix€( fcyof These were six foreign Phoenician 
fiauFikiiq ^, ot xa2 Mi/M^Mf kings ; who took Memphis. 
cTXoy. 



* Afugns B. f ^kfifuUfianit A.— V«K/»«r B. 

t B.— ^r A. Go. Jack. 

§ Inserted by Dind. from B.~*Oimtted altogether by Goar. 
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EUSEB. SCAL. 

Med* ^ Adfia^i* rn; 

Pdfoi^w iavr^ rdtpov %av€tr- 
07MC'. 



ARHEN. HIEEOK. 

Post queiu Lamb^res, annis viii* 
qui in Arsenoite labyrintbum sibi 86- 
pulchrum construxit. 

Hujus Miccesaores tegnaverunt 
annis xlii. 

Siniul vero omnes regaarunt annis 

CCXLV. 



THE THIRTEENTH DYNASTY. 

T^fo-xai^t^Ti} tiwMfrtU Decimatertia dynastia Dio|K>lita- 
AioxveXiTwy fiao'ikiw ('. 01 rum regum Lx. qui regnaverunt annis 
ifiao't'kfva-eat irvi vr/, CCCCLIII. 



THE FOURTEENTH DYNASTY. 






Decimaquarta dynastia Xoitarum 
regum lxxvi. qui regnarunt annis 

CCCCLXXXIV. 



THE FIFTEENTH DYNASTY. 






Decimaquinta dynastia Diopolita- 
rum regum; qui regnaverunt annis 

CCL. 



* A&fjLoqtf B. Din. — Lampares Lat. 
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AFRIC. SCAL. 

B'. Aaxfipvii cnj V* U 'riv ^' Lachares 8 years ; he built the 

h 'Apo-cyefrii XetpiSpardw kaarrf Labyrinth in the Arsenoite nome as 

rtitpw Koxeaiu^afff. a tomb for himself. 

c'. 'A/bc/A€p^(* €Ti9 y. 5. Ammeres 8 years. 

^, 'A/(«/ucycfM}<t irii fi', 6. Ammenemes 8 years. 

^. liufAM<ppi^ dScX^ cnj 7. Scemiophris, his sister, 4 years. 

'OfA^ cnj pf . Alu^ether 160 years. 



THE THIRTEENTH DYNASTY. 



Tpifficai$€)uh^ duMUTTf /a Of 60 Diospolite kings, who reigned 
hMffmXtrSp Paa-iKfw ^, ot 453 y^ars. 



THE FOURTEENTH DYNASTY. § 

T€(ro-ap€0^ca<dci(^Ti} fivKtc- Of 76 Xoite kings, who reigned 
Ttla fioi'Tftly PaciXitw or', «} 184 years. 



THE FIFTEENTH DYNASTY. 



norrcKoidcx^Ti} dvyooreia Of the Shepherds. 



T, 



Ho-oy d^ ^/yixc( fcroi These were six foreign Phoenician 
jSao-iXfK s^, ot xa2 MifA^y kings ; who took Memphis. 
elXoy. 



* i&^^s B. f 'Hfifuti/ms A.— V»'A«^f B. 

t B.— ^S* A. Go. Jack. 

§ Inserted by Dind. from B.— Omitted altogether by Goar. 
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Mcd^ tp Adfiaptf* cTi| Post quern Lamb^res, annis viiu 

V- if T^y ^ *Ap9€vd-ni Xa- qui in Arsenoite labyrinthum sibi se- 

fi^fo^w kavtf r^v xatver- pulchriun construxit 

OlU rvirmf lidltf^ €tiy Hujus Miccessores tegnayerunt 

(aP, annis xlii. 

Ol marrt^ ^jSowiXcvo-oy en; Siniul veto omnes regnarunt annis 

CfMt, CCXLV. 



THE THIRTEENTH DYNASTY. 

TpiTKatUK^Tui twma^U Decimatertia dynastia Diopolita- 
AioTireXiTwy fiaa-ikiw f '. o< rum regum Lx. qui regnaverunt annis 
ifiavthnaeat irvf vr/, CCCCLIII. 



THE FOURTEENTH DYNASTY. 



Tco-o-apcoxouBcxctng dtwao-- Decimaquarta dynastia Xoitarum 
Tcia BeiTftfy fiatrtTJow or. regum Lxxvi. qui regnarunt annis 
ol ific^tKevcav criy vwt'. CCCCLXXXIY. 



THE FIFTEENTH DYNASTY. 



noTCKOidcx^'n} IwoTT^ia Decimaquinta dynastia Diopolita- 
^MTvoXiT^y jSdM-fXcwy, •! ^/3a- rum regum; qui regnaverunt annis 



* S&fxaqts B. Din. — Lampares Lat. 
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pcuriXeva-ep rn} id', d^* oZ 
xa) e 2a«nj( WfjU^,* ot xai 

iv T« 2€d/)0CTJJ f M^ »0%V 

€XT«ra», a^' 5^ ipfjLUfjt^em 
AlytnrUvi ix^tp^o'arro, 

p. Bw»>+(Ay£>)^Tij^'. 

7. naxy<^y§ erij fa'. 

y. JtToky e-nj /. 

r. "A^^/Si^ II (A^/SiO 
€Tij ^a . 



1 . The first was Saites who reigned 
19 years. The Saite nome is so 
called after him. The shepherds 
founded a city in the Sethroite nome, 
from whence they invaded and con- 
quered all Egypt. 

2. Beon reigned 44 years. 

3. Pachnan 61 years. 

4. Staan 50 years. 

5. Archies 49 years. 

6. Aphobis 61 years. 

Altogether 284 years. 



THE SIXTEENTH DYNASTY. 



'Efxai^ex^Tij 8twaoTe/a 



Of 32 Hellenic Shepherd kings, 
who reigned 518 years. 



THE SEVENTEENTH DYNASTY. 



'E^r^ayuzt^tKdr^ dvyaartia Consisted of 43 Shepherd kings 
TTCiiUy^i 5xXoi )9a<x,xcrf ^/ and 43 Theban Diospolites. 



(X7') xal Sripouoi AioottoXT- 

Oiy^awi iPaa-tX€vcra» ervj 
pya. 



The Shepherds and Thebans 
reigned altogether 151 years. 



• This paragraph ^p irgOros .... pp^^ u inBcrted by Goar and others 
after ixuftucoirro. 



t treu^gci'm B. 
§ Ararat Go. m, 



X Bud)» Go. — Bq«l« Go. m. 
II A^wipis m. f dfAXo* Din. Sc. 
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THE SIXTEENTH DYNASTY. 






Decimasexta dynastia Thebarum 
regum v. qui regnarunt annis cxc. 



THE SEVENTEENTH DYNASTY. 



*EyrraxaiScxaTi} tiwaffr€ia 

a. Oy v^TO( Satn^^ 
ipao'Cktva'ty en} t^'. d^' o3 

fMVfu Alyvmlw^ ix^ipwrarro, 
p, B>S> (Ayftfy) ctij /xy . 

}f. Med* w "hp'xf^'Hi (A>- 
XXijO €T1J X'. 

'OfMt; €T»j p7'. Karos tow- 

0'iXcr() 'I»9<^ Zeliunnrcu, 



Decimaseptima dynastia Pastorum ; 
qui erant fratres Phoenices, peregrini 
reges ; qui M emphim etiam ceperunt. 

I. Quorum primus Saites regnavit 
annis xix. a quo et Saitarum Nomus 
nomen habuit. Qui in Sethroite quo- 
que Nomo condiderunt urbem ; ex 
qua irruptione facta Aegyptios ipsos 
subegere. 

II. Secundus Bnon, annis xl. 

III. Post quem Archies, annis xxx. 

IV. Apophis, annis xiv. 

Summa, anni cm. Horum tem- 
pore, ut imperaret Aegyptiis, Joseph 
apparuit. 



* Sc. omits. 
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THE EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY. 

*OKTAma<$f xd^n; Iwjtrrda i Of sixteen Diospolite kings. 

a'. ^Oy ir^Srof *AfA»(, ^^* 1. Amos, in whose time Moses 

qI Man!ff^( ^{^xd^ey ^f Ai^vv- went out of Egypt as we shall de- 

TWy &i if^T^ ^To^ixyz^/Acy. monstrate. 

j9'. Xipp»i enj ly. 2. Chebros 1 3 yean. 

7 . 'A/Acya^2( en} x$'. * 3. Amenophthis 24 years. 

d'. 'Afjuipa-U f Jtii xj3'. 4. Amersis 22 years, 

e'. Mlaauppn (Ml<rippti) 5, Misaphris 13 years. 

$-'. Mur^potyfAOfj^oo'ii en} 6. Misphragmathosis 26 years, in 

xr f ^^* o3 ^ ^v2 AevxaX/(tfyo< whose time happened the deluge of 

xaraxXi;o'/xo(. Deucalion. 

5'. Toi^^T/xtfo-K Stij 3'. 7. Tuthmosis 9 years. 

V. 'AfA^ySiptf enj W. o2/- 8. Amenophis 31 years. He is 

rif irri¥ Me/xy«y eTvai yo- supposed to be Memnon, to whom 

fjt^ifMitoq xa< <p^(yyofA€yoi the musical Statue is erected. 

^. 'fl^o^ c'nj X5'. 9. Horus 37 years. 

«'. 'Axtpn^ fTfi Xj8'. 10. Acherrhes 32 years. 

la . 'Pa^Sq erri If. 11. Rathos 6 years. 



• xi Go. m. f a/it9er)s B. 
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THE EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY. 

*OicTAncai$eiuiTij hwaarrcM Decimaoctava dynastia regum xiv. 

AtoffvoXirSv ficM'kkiWf i^» Diopolitarum. 

Of.) 

of* ^Q» itpShoi'* AfMi<rtq en; I. Quorum primus Amoses,(Amo- 

iu\ sis) annis xxv. 

p. Xeppeap {^Tktpoi) cti) II. Chebron, annis xiii. 

7*. AfjtiA€vS<piq{AfMmMp<^) in. Amophis, annis (Amenophis) 

Ti} xa'* XXI. 

W. Mul>pui* €Tvi ip, IV. Memphres, (Mephres) annis 

XII. 

c'. Mi(r^^a7/Mo^A?o-<«f cTt} V. Myspharmuthosis, (Misphrag- 

x/. muthosis) annis xxvi. 

^. ToiS^fAuaii cTi) ^. VI. Tuthmosis, annis ix. 

^. 'AftcMu^K X ^'^ ^* "^i* Amenophis, annis xxxi. Hie 

o&rof MefAy«y cTyoi vofA^fM- est, qui Memnon existimatus fuit, 

voq*ai ^efflfiJBtoq X/dro(. lapis loquax. 

V. '0^^§ €Tij Xf'. [^y VIII. Orus, annis XXVIII. (xxxviu.) 

oXA^ X17.J 

S'. *Ax€yx^p^^i €ryi tp. IX. Achencheres, (Anchencherres) 

annis xvi. (xii.) 

*'• "A^vpt^ €T>j xy. (x. Achoris vii.) 



* Mtffiii B. Din. f fuaffcryiuLoCdwi B. t Amnophis Lat. 

§ See Syncelliis' list infra where thig and the three following are given as 
a dynasty of Ethiopian kings from the river Indus. 
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AFRIC. 



MANETHO 8 DYNASTIES 



SCAL. 



•7'. *Ax(pfi^tTiii 1^. 

18. 'ApiAeo^t* (*AfMp0^() 



€Tij e'. 



12. Chebres 12 years. 

13. Acherrhes 12 years. 

14. Armeses 5 years. 



u. 'Pa/Aco-ff^^ f <T0( a. 15. Ramesses 1 year. 



'OfMv €Tij crfy'. 



('A/x* 16. Amenophath 19 years. 
Altogether 263 years. 



THE NINETEENTH DYNASTY. 






Of seven Diospolite kings. 

1. Sethos reigned 51 years. 

2. Rapsaces 61 years. 

3. Ammenephthes 20 years. 



B'. 'Pa/Aco-o^f II (Pa/*€- 4. Rameses 60 years. 



* ifliff^f A.— ^yUfffU B. 

f pofifiiffiit A. B. — Pa/i/itffaiis Go. 

§ di/«iM^y^f B. 



^ A/ucmS^ Go. 
II Pa/Lii0-i]f Go. 



OF THE KINGS OF EOTPT. 



EUSEB. 



SCAL. 



craTo. 

fS'. 'Apfjtat^ % no} Aa- 

vnif Aly&srw irvKeaw xo) 
^eSyvv T0V dBcXifMy Ajtuvtov 

nparija'ai tc toS 'ApTOi/j j8a- 
0'fX(t;c< *Apyc/«y. , 

ic'. 'A/«/a€0^(9§ xa2 Ai- 

»r • Mcya)^<( II rn} /a'. 
t/-v M y i 



ARMEN. 
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(xi. Chencherres aim. xviii.) Hu- 
jus aetate Moyses Judaeorum ex 
Aegypto egressus Dux fuit.* 

X. (xii.) Acherres, annis viii. 

XI. (xiii). Cherres, annis xv. 

XII. (xiv). Armais, qui et Davonus 
pege Danaus], annis v : quibus annis 
exactis, Aegypto pulsus, fugitivus ten- 
dit ad fratrem suum Aegyptum ; [lege, 
fugitivus tendit a fratre suo Aegypto] 
adiens Helladam, Argo capta, regnat 
in Argivos. 

XIII. Ramesses, (xv. Remesses 
Lxviii.) qui et Aegyptus, aitnis lxyiii. 

XIV. Amenophis, (xvi. Meno- 
phes) annis xl. 

Summa, anni cccxlviii. 



THE NINETEENTH DYNASTY. 



Paaikiw €*• AtoanoXtrSy* 



Decimanona dynastia. Diopolita- 
rum regum v. 

I. Sethos, annis lv. 
II. Rampses, annis lxvi. 
III. Amenephthis, annis viii. 



* In the Armenian this paragraph immediately follows Achencheres the 
9th ; Achoris and Chencherres heing altogether omitted. 

t Ancheres Lat. I A^fih Go. 

§ Afuffo^s B,~-'Pafi»fffffii Dind. || Uifuv<pis Go,-~*A/iiwpi Din. 

f PopHf Din. B. •• 'Aftfun^U Din. 



i)eo 



M AMBTHO 8 DYNASTIES 



AFBIC. 



8CAL. 



8^CK * 4l^^, ^^' o3 TO "iXtw 

•O^S €Tij cry. 

*Ev2 Toi; avToi; Zevrtpau re- 



5, Ammenemnes 5 years. 

6. Tkuoris, who is caUed by 
Homer Polybus, the husband of Al- 
candra, under whose reign Ilion was 
taken, 7 years. 

Altogether 209 years. 

In this second book of Manetho 
are contained 96 kings and 2121 
years. — Syncel. Chron. 59 to 75. — 
Etueb. Chron. 15 to 17. 



* f, "AKxctfipof Mig if' frc it thus giTen by several editon. 
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V, 'AfAfWftfAfMJi* cnyxr* IV. Ammenemes, annis xxvi. 

c'. 8eiwpi<, vap' 'Ofjuipy Y. Thuoris, qui ab Homero Poly- 

]caW/A€ye< UcK^Pwi f (r • ^*) bu8 vocatur, vir immanis roboris [lege, 

"JAMmiitp^q ^p^ i(i ti 'fi ¥11, sive maatua Alcuidne^} cujus 

"IXmv ^aX»y cnj ^'. tempore Ilium captum fuit, annis vii. 

*OfMv irvi p^S'. Summa, anni cxciv. 

'£«2 T^ (tcX«() di/ri /S'. Insimul ex secundo Manethi tomo, 

rifMu MoycdrS fiatrikiw hp, xcii. regum, anni mmcxxi. 
€ Tiy ,apx<£. [lege ijS^} 



• 'Af/fAtvifim Din. B. f nlKvfo 



THE THIRD BOOK OP MANETHO, 



THE TWENTIETH DYNASTY. 



A7BIC. 8CAL. 

EIK02TH ^wamia fiavi^ 

0-iXfivay ini flk/. 



Of 1 2 Diospolite kings, who rei 
135 years. 



THE TWENTY-FIRST DYNASTY. 






€T»J X 



j^. 






Of seven Tanite kings. 

1 . Smendes reigned 26 years. 

2. Psusenes 46 years. 

3. Nephelcheres 4 years. 



^. *Ajucv«^2( § cTi} d'. 4. Amenophthis 9 years. 

€*. 'Ocrexwp || ('0<r^w) ,, 5. Osochor 6 years. 



?Tijr* 



r*. "*"«Kax?« ^ €Tij 3r'. 



6. Psinaches 9 years. 



• »r. Go. 

X "Ifwainis A.— Ywtfi^c 4 "Vmniffiii Go. 
II 'O^^ A. Go. 



t JLflfini Go. 
§ A/tfnN»^it Go. 
^ n»a^f Go. 



THE THIRD BOOK OF MANETHO. 



THE TWENTIETH DYNASTY.^ 



EU8EB. SCAL. 

EIK02TH ^vyaartla J3«ur<- 



ARMEN, 

Vicesima dynastia Diopolitarum 
XII. regum, qui regnaverimt aunis 

CLXXII. 



THE TWENTY-FIRST DYNASTY.f 

# 

Up4ni xcu ftxorrvi Swoo'- Vicesima prima dynastia Tanita- 
Tc/a Pavikiw TetMtrSv kvrd, mm regum vii. 

a\ 2/Kcy8i(, (Z^>^() rrij I. Smendis, aimis xxti. 

xr- 

p. "fmHrmit, eri} fAa, II. Psuseimus, annis xli. 






III. Nephercheres, aimis iv. 

IV. Amenopkthis, aimis ix. 
y. Osochor, amiis vi. 

a 

VI. Psiimaches, annis ix. 



* The rest of the ?ariatioDS of Hieronymoua are given page 141. 

f Scaliger omita this dynaaty and places its kings under the 20th dynasty. 

X ifi/i9w^U B« II if^itf A. 



124 MAMETHO'S DYNASTIES 

AFRIC. SCAL. 

f. "4^wa"A*ij(* (Xwa^mi^) 7. Psusennes 14 years. 

€T1J 18*. "j* 

'O^ cTi} /)X'. Altogether 130 years. 



THE TWENTY-SECOND DYNASTY. 

EixMT^ h€ik€pa hwaoTtia Of nine Bubastite kings. 

a. ^iaxTfx^^X c^'M** ^* -Sesonchis 21 years. 

0. '0<rop^wy§ (Ov<r^^Aw) 2. Osorthon 15 years. 
CT1J «e'. 

^\ 4'. «'. ''fU>«« ^^c'^n; 9, 4, 5. Three othm reigKd 25 

4t^ 3Fears. 

r'. Tffic^XAidric||(Tax^\X»- 6. Tiucelothis 13 yevs. 

&«{) CT1J P^, 

^. V- y. "AXXof T^r(f €Tij 7. 8, 9. Three others 42 years. 

'OfAM rnj pk'. (pxr'.) Altogether reigned 120 years. 



mi rWENTY-THIRD WHt^TY. 

Tp/nj xoi iE/icooT9 huaa-- Of four Tanite kii^. 

T€ta TanrSy fiariKm h\ 

a\ lUravP^TiQi (llrrov- 1. Petoubates reigned 40 ^ars^ in 

Pwrnii) €Tfi fA\ i<l> 06 okufA" his time the Olympiads be^an. 
«<^ 5x^jj vp^ryj. 

p. 'O<ropx» ('Oa»w») 2. Osorcho 8 ^ears, whom the 

€Tnn\9» *Hpa¥}Ja klyiwrm Egyptians call Hercules. 

XOAOVO*!. 



• 2oudr.'»ri,t Go. ^ ;^,'. Din.— \'. Go', m. 

X aiffuiY^ts B. — Zfa^ttf0ri{ Din. 

§ 'Oirw^Sfi, A.— ♦o<r«^A& Go. || X«x^M«»is Go. 



09 THB miMOB 09 SOTPT. 
£U8£B. 8CAL. ARMEN. 

?. '¥wa€n^f in Ac'. vu. Psosennes, asmis 
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Ofwv cnj pX'. 



Sununa, anni cxxx. 



THE TWENTT-fiBCOND OYNASTY. 

E/xooT^ Sci^Tcpa $t»0M^cta Vicesima ^leciincb dynastia trium 

Bovpaa-rirSv fiaaiKlwf rpuiv, regum Bubastitarum. 

ft . Itviyy^tq^ cfif xa . 1. Sesoncirasit; aimiB xxi. 

jS*. 'Ompd^y (tV^flPirf ) u. Osordios, a»nit xt. 

CT1J if . 



y\ TaxeXXw^K t <^ 't'* >n. TaoeHothis, aiinis xiii. 



^^/t«ow \Tm4t* 



Summa, anni xliy. 



THE TWBNTY-THIRD DYNASTY. 



(W.) 



Viceshna tertia dynastia Tanitannn 
trium regum, 

I. Petubastis, annis xxv. 



p. Med* \v 'Oowpl^ 



n. Post quern Osorthon, annis 
IX. quem Herculem appellarunt 
Aegyptii. 



X TaxIXd&n Din. B. 



t Dio. B. 
I ntrou/Siarii Din. 
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AfUC. ICAL. 

y. '^ofAfuiCi /ny /. S, Psanimus 10 3reari. 

d'. Z^ffTii W.* 4. Zeet 31 years. 

'O/Aou irti w^. Altogether 28 years. 



THE TWENTY-FOURTH DYNASTY. 

va/rrtta* 

B^XX*PKt(B^Qo*pi()Saf- Bochchoris the Saite reigned 6 
Tijf ffti) ^9 ^* oE it^iw 1^ years, in whose reign a sheep spoke. 



THE TWENTY-FIFTH DYNASTY, 

n^prrq xoi clxoor^ dvyoo'- Of three Ethiop kings. 

a\ lafi^Kvy^ ^ ^ a/x^* 1 • Sahacon,who having taken Boch- 

X»Toy Bixxfi'fuf § ^^y iytava€ choris captive, burnt him alive, and 

(fifrro, Koil ifiaurikiva-fif en} reigned 8 years. 

V. 

p. Sc/3«xfl^(|| (Zci^of) 2, Sebichus, his son, reigned 14 

wo< €-ni ^, years. 

y. T^xe; en} «V (*?'•) 3. Tarcus 18 years. 

'OfMv i-ni fA, Altogether 4*0 years. 



THE TWENTY-SIXTH DYNASTY. 
^^ExTi} Ka2 tlnortif hwaa-~ Of nine Saite kings. 

na. 



• a8'. B. f fivxx^ftffahni B. J lti$$^amf Go. 

* /S^yxoi"" B. (I B — Si^os Go. T Ar«fT«» Go. 
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7'. 'Vofjiu^ en) <'. Ill- Psammus, annis x. 

'O/Aov cTi} /Ad'. Sumnia, anni xliy. 



THE TWENTY-FOURTH DYNASTY. 

EixMT^ Ttrdprvi hweur- Vicesima quarta dynastia. 

B^pK* (BoKX»pf() Sof- Bocchoris Saites, annis XLir. Sub 
rqf crq ju5'. ^^' o2» ^vioy quo agnus locutus est. 



THE TWENTY-FIFTH DYNASTY. 

E/k«0t^ w4fATrri Siwoo^c/a Vicesima quinta dynastia regum 

At^UfPw fieurikim rptSy. Aethiopum trium. 

a. 2aj9j3^ic«yyfS( bJx»- I* Sabbacon, qui captivum duxit 

piy o^^QMoXtfToy ^Xa)y cxavo-c Bocchorem, et vivum combussit ; reg- 

^Sirray ica2 ^Paa-iXtvo^y eri} navitque annis xii. 

IS'.' 

' JS'. 2ei%(0( { vl^ cTi} i/S'. II. Sebichos ejus filius, annis xii. 

*/. Tapax^ CT1} y/. m, Taracus, annis xx. 

\)IA^ Sryi fJH. Suroma, anni xliy. 



THE TWENTY-SIXTH DYNASTY. 



"^n^ xo^ elxooT^ $wa^- Vicesima sexta dynastia regum 
Tcia Sa^TAw paa-iXiew V, Saitarum ix. 



• ^hX^i^^ !>>«• t 3«jjS4jiw Din. 

\ l»»ixiH Din. B. 



128 MANETHO'S DTNASTIBS 

AFRIC. SCAL. 



a, lT€<l>w^i ^Ti} ^. 1 . Stephinates reigned 7 years. 

p. Ncxc^wf * CT1} r- 2- Nechepsos 6 years. 

-/. Nexflw f cTij ij'. 3. Nechao 8 years. 

y. ^I^a^ifTixoc J! (^a/A- 4. Psammeticus 54 years. 

e . Nexdw 8ct^cpo( en} f'. 5. Nechao the second 6 years. He 

oSrvf clXf T^y 'Icfovo-oX^ft ko) took Jerusakm, and earned JoaduLz, 

'ludxai^ T^ paa^i^^a eUxt*^" tlie king, captive to Egypt. 

/. "irdfAfAov^if frtpoq (Tvi 6. Psammuthis 6 years. 

^. OiJo^iftTi} id', ^vpo- 7. Vaphris 19 years, to whom the 

9'i^nyw a\B^^ M^ 'Atfvi^* remainder of the Jews fled when 

p/ow 'Ifpevo-aX^ e< tSv *Ioi;- Jerusalem was taken hy the Amty- 

^eUm M^MW*. nans. 



r'. 



1}'. "AfAva-tf en} fi)'. 8. Amons 44 years. 

d'. ^ofAfAextptrvji** /A^vof 9. Psammecherites 6 months. 
. 

'O^v en} py'. xAi /MijycK r • Altogether 150 years and six 

months. 



THE TWENTY-SEVENTH DYNASTY. 



'E$bofii^ Kol €\wrryi twaa-^ Of eight Persian kings. 



• A. B.— Nfft>P£f Go. t 99effUa B. 

X ^oft/ifrixos Go. A. — >^fafift1irvx9s B. § luttofis Oo. 

II Go. m. f M B. 
•• 'Vt^i/ur^nplry^f Go. ff Baff<Xs/a Go. 
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«'. "A^tfUft^ QAfAfupiit) I. Ammeres Aetliiop8,«iini8 xYtii. 

ff. 2Tc^^t( * cTi; ^. u. Stcphinatfau, aanis vii. 

7'. Ncxn^a>( €Ti} ^, lu. Nechepsus, anois vi. 

^. N<xa<) 'ti| y. lY. Nechao, atink vi. 

c'. "VaiAfurtxk f cti} A'c'* ▼• Faammetichus, annia xliy. 

^. NcxsBtf 8ci^cpo< e T19 (^. Yi. Nechao secundusy anniB yi. 

e2/T0(€!xcTV'Ic^M7aXi^/A, K«U Hie oepit Hieruaalem, et Joaehaz 

'l»^XP^X x\» Pavi)Ja a»x- regem in Aegyptum duxit captiYuni. 

Tfy. 

^. "^ofAfJulv^i^ ^^i9 • VII. Psammutliea aker qui et Psatn- 

xai '^afAfurixU f en} t^'. metichus, annis xyii. 

i|'. OCeuffptq (O^^f) fn| Yiii. Vaphres, annis xxy. ad quern 

Nc'. ^ vfoe'^ii/yov &ki^^ confugerunt ab Assyriis Judasorum 

vvo 'Avovplw -gyii *Ifpovo-a- reliqui ex Jerusalem. 



d*. ^'AfMO'K rn) jbij?'. ix. Amosis, annis xui. 



'O^ rn} pfy'. Summa, anni cLXYn. 



THE TWENTY-SEVENTH DYNASTY. 

E^tcMTiy 4/3^/Ai| Iwami^ Vicesima teptiiBa dynasda Persa- 
Ileptf^y pao'iXiw V* rum regum Yiii. 



• Irafta^ns Go.— Srif fvil^it Din. B. f Y«^]frixo( Din. B. 

X 'Iw^a? Din. 



ISO HANETHO*8 DYNASTIES 

AFRIC. SCAL. 

a . Kafij3i^( crq c 'nf< 1. Cambyses reigned over Persia, 
icanw Pa/riktta^ Uipo'Stf 4' his own kingdom, 5 years, and over 
jSotf'/Xcvow AirfSvrw rri) ^. Egypt 6 years. 

p. AapcMf ToTdt^vov rnj 2. Darius, the son of Hystaspes, 
Xr'. d6 years. 

y, Uiphi^ l*h^ ^ ^ * ^' Xerxes the Great 21 years. 

^. ^AfrJifia^ ('Afra/3d^ 4. Artabanus 7 months, 
ff'. 'Apre^fyivii triifMt', 5, Artaxerxes 41 years, 

r • B^&}« f«iycK ^^* 6. Xerxes 2 months. 

^. SoySioi^ /«Sya( ^* 7. Sogdianus 7 months. 

V- Aa^7o( B^^fev €T9 idr'. 8. Darius the son of Xerxes, 19 

years. 
'OfjuZini fiKh\ fMJifaf^, Altogether 124 years and four 

months. 



THE TWENTY-EIGHTH DYNASTY. 

*AfMjpr€o^* ('Afiv^aMf) Amyrteus, the Saite, 6 years. 



THE TWENTY-NINTH DYNASTY. 
*EyaT^ xarclxexT^ &»ao^ Of four Mendesian kings. 



* A/«({^ioft Go. f Mf»84^iM fianKus Din. 



OF THE KINGS OF EGYPT. 



\3l 



BD8SB. SCAL. 

a^ikeva'€¥ Aiyi/vrot; en^ y, 
y. Aotp€Mi, €T/I Xf'« 



ARMEN* 

I. Cambyses anno regni sui xv. 
[lege v.] regnavit in Aegyptios annis 

lU. 

II. Magi, mensibus vii. 
lu. Darius, annis xxxvi. 



y. B4ph^ Aopc/w, CT1} lY. Xerxes Darii [filius] annis xxi. 



xa 






V. Artaxerxes, annis xl. 
VI. Xerxes secundus, mensibus ii. 

VII. Sogdianus, mensibus vii. 

VIII. Darius Xerxis [filius] annis 



Summa, anni cxx, et menses iv. 



THE TWENTY-EIGHTH DYNASTY. 

E/xftrr^ 9yd^ dwcurrc/a. Vicesima octava dynastia. 

•Afw^flMo<* ^atryif e-nj, Amyrtaeus Saites, annis vi. 



THE TWENTY-NINTH DYNASTY. 

E/»cfl<rr^ ^w«£tij hwourrtta Vicesima nona dynastia regum iv, 
M€y8)5(r«)i j3a<r»>.eK 5'. Mendesiorum. 



* Afiugrans Go. 



I Sib 



MANSTHO S DVMA9TIE9 



Araic. scAL. 

a'. Nc^^Phk* (Nw^- 

jS*. "Axfifptf ini 17'. 



1. Nepheriteft reigbed % yean. 

2. Aehoris 13 yeats« 

3. Psammuthis 1 year. 

4. Nephorites 4 moathi. 



Altogether 20 years and four 
months. 



THE THIRTIETH DYNASTY. 
TpMucoffTi} h/m^rtla It- Of three Sebennyte kings. 

a\ Ncxrai^jS);^ crif i^* 1* Nectanebes 16 years. 



fi. T^ etT, jS'. 



'0/u«i; cnj X^* 



2. Teos 2 years. 

3. Nectanebes 18 years. 

Altogether 38 years. 



THE THIRTY.FIR6T DYNASTY. 



Uptiryi xoi rpiaiMrrii $v- 
yooTc/a Htpo'Sv fieunX^w 

s 



Of three Persian kings. 



1. Ochus ruled Persia 
years, and Egypt % years. 



twenty 



\ Vt^p&rtf A.— Nf^o^Ti}s Go. 
§ NiMrnrl/Siif Go. 



f >^ueud<f B. 



Of THS KINGS OF EGYPT. 



13S 



BUSES. 8CAL. 

p. 'Ax^fpUf CT1J ry'. 
y. ^d/x.fjmj^tif Srof a', 

Ojuov eri} tea . mat fupf^^ o • 



ARMEN. 

t. Nepherites, aniiit vi. 

II. Achoris, annis xiu. 

III. Psammuthes, anno i. 

IV. Muthes, anno i. 

y. Nepherites, mensibus iv. 
Summa, anni xxi, et menses iv. 



THE THIRTIETH DYNASTY. 



a'. N€XTflH^)9ij<, (N«xTa- 
^'i^K t) *^ ''• 

P . Tc«(, €T17 j3^. 

•/. NcxToyc/Sjjf, (NcKTa- 



Tricesima dynastia regum trium 
Sebennitarum. 

I. Nectanebes, annis x. 

II. Teos, annis ii. 
111. Nectanebus, annis viii. 

Summa, anni xx. 



THE THIRTY-FIRST DYNASTY. 

TpuMMMrryivp^ryi^wMrrtia Trigesima prima dynastia Persa- 
Utpa-Sv [fiao'iKim TpuSp,] rum. 



a. Oxii{ Oxo<§) «^xo<r- 
rf rrei tiJ^ ^vtou Tiipa^Sp )3a- 

ci^jilaq Kpar€t r^^ Alyihrrw 

f I 



I. Ochus, qui vicesimo regni sui 
Persarum anno, obtinuit Aegyptum 



annis yi. 



^ AMpigrnis Go. 
I Din. 



t A. X Din. 

II ttfo^tf eS^w A.— i^n|0^ B. 



\S4 MANETHO*S DYNASTIES 

AFRIC. SCAL. 

p. 'Apaii^(^Ap9yii''Ckx,») 2. Arses reigned 3 years. 

If t 

7*. Aapciof rn) }l. 3. Darius 4 years. 

'O/Aov cTi} y T^/Mu ,ai/. And the whole number of the years 

in the third book 1050 years. — 5'yiic. 

Ckroa, 73 to 78. 
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pf, Med* ev'A^o^^ll 'Ox9v 11. Post quem Arses Ochi [filius] 

rri} }f, annis iv. 

y\ Med* %t Aa^iof €ti} e{. III. Post quem Darius, annis vi. 

^Oy 'AXe{a»S^ MaxcBwv Quem Alexander Macedo occidit. 
xodciXey* 

To&ra Tov rptTw t^/mv Omnia hsec ex tertio Manethi 

Moyedtf. tomo. 



CANON OF THE KINGS OF EGYPT 



FROM JOSEPHUS. 



SEVENTEENTH DYNASTY.* 

a . IdKartq In; i^. 1. Salads 19 years. 

p. Btiw cTi} fAj^. ft, Beon 44 years. 

y, 'Avaxy^f cti; Xr » ka* 3. Apachnas 36 years and 7 

fi^yflK ^'« months. 

If, ''Avw^fCTiy fa. 4. Apophis 61 years, 

c'. *Iav/a( iryi »\ na) 5, Jamas 50 years and 1 month. 



fAi}va a\ 



^, "AflTo-if cTi} f/Sf^ xa< 6. Assis 49 years and 2 months. 

EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY. 

a. T^^fActa-tf itri Kt , xa) 1. Tethmosis 25 years and 4 

^^yof ^- months. 

)9'. \ifipw €Tij ly. 2. Chebron 13 years. 

7'. 'AfAtifwfui cTq x', xa2 3. Amenophis 20 years and 7 

fA^MK r* months. 

^. *A/tf(r0^( ^Tij xo', xa< 4. Amesses 21 years and 9 months. 

€', yi^ni^^ cTi} ip, xal 5. Mephres 12 years and 9 

^5wK y . months. 



* The vuioui readings to thii catalogue are given infra. See If anetho on 
the Shepherd Kings. 
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^. &fiSa'i^ cTi} ^f nal 
fA^ycK If. 

HI . *A/Aeiw^K en ^9 ^ 
fjapfoq /. 

i'. 'AxcTXP^f rn} i/S*, xa) 

xo* fiijyaf <'• 

17'. 'AneyxipyitP'^riuP', 

ic'* VofMO-ayi^ rro^ a' xai 
!(-'• 'ApfUa-o'iif MtofAf/uS 
1^'. 'AfA^vwju^ ini td', xa) 

Ti^fAMO-ii yap {y /Soo't- 
Xc2>^ ^c ^(i}C7av(olire/fAeyc(). 
'Ave Sc TOi/TAw /Urcra^ r£y 



6. Mephramuthosis 25 years and 
10 months. 

7. Thmosis 9 years and 8 months. 

8. Amenophis SO years and 10 
months. 

9. Orus 86 years and 5 months. 

10. Acenchres 12 years and 1 
month. 

1 1 . Rathotis 9 years. 

12. Acencheres 12 years and 5 
months. 

18. Acencheres II. 12 years and 
8 months. 

14. Armais 4 years and 1 month. 

15. Ramesses 1 year and 4 months. 

16. Armesses the son of Miam- 
mus 66 years and 2 months. 

17. Amenophis 19 years and 6 
months. 

18. Sethosis and Ramesses. 

Jos. contr, Ap, I. 15. 
Tethmosis was king when the shep- 
herds went out of Egypt. From these 
(the shepherd) kings there intervenes 
a period of 898f years to the two hro- 



* Qy. l\Sif»n i xo) yafiifforis, who is Rameases. 

f The sum of the 17 kings of the 18th dynasty amounts only to 333 
yean. The reading 393 is however confirmed by the extracts in the following 
page. I am indebted to Mr. Cullimore for the observation that the deficiency 
of 60 years occurs in the 7th and 1 1th reigns which ought to have been each 39 
years. This correction, which may be found in some of the other lists, makes 
the Canon completely harmonize with the Hieroglyphic dates. 
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Ai7vvT0> rly it "KpfMuw A^C- 

\cwflw e-nj 1^. Kflti ftrr' dw- 
T^ 'Kp€a'PvTepo^ raw i/Iftly 

In the 16 th chapter Josephus ha9 the following — 



thers Sethos and Hermseus of whom 
he says Sethos was called Aegyptus, 
and Hermaeus Danaus. Sethos after 
he had expelled Hermaeus reigned 59 
years. After him his eldest son Ramp- 
ses reigned 66 years. — Jos. contr. 
Ap. I. 26. 



yLiywf irSv rw x^yw o't/AXo- 
yta-OtYTOf Sti el xaXoi^/Acyoi 

rptal xai iw€r^yFa xa} rpia- 
xoa-ioii wpMiJf irtcof, hi T^f 

;^^ Tai%ry it%^%ifl'eiWf ^ 

And in the 2d diapter of the second book : — 



It is manifest from a computation 
of the above-mentioned years, that 
the Shepherds (our ancestors) were 
driven out from Egyptj and left that 
country three hundred and nine^- 
three years previous to the departure 
of Danaus to Argos. 



May€d«)< fAcif y^ xar^ rj^y 
T€0jbu6<no( ^ourikdoa ^oXXa- 
y^ifoJi (pftia-ty ii AlyiSvTov Tchf 
ioi^a(ovif vpo irSv rpiaxo- 
cCo/p Iv^tr^pfjatrtaTpuov t^( dq 
"A^^ ^avam ^fvyiii. Au0-t- 
fMiX4$ 5c Ktarii B^KXfl'ptv t^ 
poffiKia, rourivri vpo irSv 

5c mat oXXoi Tivc; u^ avroiq 
c5oc^y. *0 hi y€ vdanruy vtari 
Taroq 'Av(«v vpta'aro r^y c(o- 
5oy itKpipSi XAT^ T^y ipUiui^y 

crya< vparoy, h f ^yf^i Kap- 
X>fi6ya ^omMq CKTKxay, 



Manetho says that the Jews (i. e. 
the Shepherds) left Egypt in the 
reign of Tethmosis three hundred 
and ninety^tbree years before the 
flight of Danaus to Argos. Lysi- 
machus that it was in tlie reign of 
Bocchoris, i. e. one thousand seven 
hundred years before. Molo and 
some others place it as seems good 
to them. But Apion the most cor- 
rect (ironically) of all, fixes it de- 
cidedly at the first year of the seventh 
Olympiad in which he says tlie Phoe- 
nicians founded Carthage. 



CANON OF THE KINGS OF EGYPT 



FROM SYNCELLUS. 



AirrnxoT t^^ »4xai mc- 

7'. 'Apiffra^o^ ivn >Ji\ 
€*. r'« *Ajr€vtypdi(penf 'ini 

ly'. *Apiuvayi^^ erij 8*. 
18'. Xa/uot; cTij i/S'. "j"!' 



Canon of the kings of Egypt for- 
merly called Mestrsea. 

1. Mestraim who is Menes: he 
reigned 35 years. 

2. Curo(le8 63 years. 

3. Aristarchus 34 years. 

4. Spanius 36 years. 

5. 6. Anonymous 72 years. 

7. Serapis 23 years. 

8. Sesonchosis 49 years. 

9. Amenemes 29 years. 

10. Amasis 2 years. 

11. Acesephthres 13 years. 

12. Anchoreus 9 years. 

13. Armiyses 4 years. 

14. Chamois 12 years. 

15. Miamous 14 years. 

16. Amesesis 65 years. 



* MjiffTfeAfi He, t M/Vir; Go. Sc. 

I) AftMffit 60. m. Sc ^ Ay^gt^s Go. — Ax<^fti^t Sc. 

•• AfMiaiitSc t+ xr. Sc. 

Xt Afufttm tni in is substituted by Go. Sc. and A. for the 15th, while the 
16th is left Ttfcaaty 14 yean being assigned for the period of the reign. 
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SYMCELLUS CANON 



U\ 






17. Uses 50 years. 

18. Rhameses 29 years. 

19. Rhamessomenes 15 years. 

20. Usimares SI years. 

21. Rhamesseseos 23 years. 



*X 



x^. 'Po/Aco-o-a/M^jw II cTij 22. Rhatnessameno 19 years. 



1^. 

xy'. 'Po^o-ff^^ *Iov|3a0-- 

x^. 'Pafitav^ Oidiippov*^ 

mj xy. 

Toifrw T^ «'> JJ •«< Toi; 
xe Paaikeia'cafTOi Ko)^^»( 
t5< AiTi^jrrot; ^) t5$ *r' St;- 
ifarreUti tqZ Kwinuv XpycfUvov 

rov vp^TOV paa-iX^vq xai o/- 
Mrrov MerrpaifA §§ t^^ A/- 
y^m-oVf tXyipovvrat enj J/, 

xr . 2»X/nj^ fTij 1^', qrpw- 

x^. Ba/finr €Ti} ^'. 
x*;'. 'ATax»a( ctjj Xr*. 
x^. "Affwcpii «•"? fa . 
X'. 2cdra)( my v . 



23. Rhamesse Jubasse 39 years. 

24. Rhamesse the son of Vaphris 
29 years. 

25. Concharis 5 years. 

In the 5th year of Concharis, the 
25th king of Egypt of the 16lh dy- 
nasty, which is called by Manetho 
the Cynic Cycle, was completed in 
25 reigns a period of 700 years from 
Mestraim the first native king of 
Egypt. 



26. Silites 19 years, the first of the 
6 kings of the 1 7th dynasty accord- 
ing to Manetho. 

27. Bsson 44 years. 

28. Apachnas 36 years. 

29. Aphophis 61 years. 

30. Sethos 50 years. 



f pa/Atff^fu>iis B. 

{ Pafuoiffws Sc. 



• Ooou Go. Sc. 

J viaifi&gri B.—^fftfiipiis Go. 

II Vofifuaffafitt&f Sc. — PafiMCfftfjJw Go. 

f pafi/ttffffiit w/jSaai} B. — Potyuf 0-^ toC B«))iif Go. 

•• PafAt<nni96a<Pf9f Sc. f f x^otpf B.— K^«0»p Sc. 

tt ^* Go. m. §1 Mtcrph/t Go. 
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X/9'. 'Aer^ t €Tij K*. 

rurtif rf c' ^/apSy, o Ai'ywTia'- 
m^ roiSrw ^rpoi/fMye^. *E%t 



31. Certos 29 years according to 
Josephus, but according to Manetho 
44. 

32. Aseth 20 years. 

He added the 5 intercalary days to 
the year : and under him the Egyp- 
tian year which had previously been 
reckoned 360 days only was increased 
to 365. Under him also the calf was 
deified and called Apis. 



FROM SYNCELLUS AND EUSEBIUS. 



STNCEL. EUSEB. 

AfAflM'if xr • 
Xy. Xe^pfl^ycTi) ly. 

W. *A/M/A^(|| €T1) ic'. 

'AfAtiMfnj^ It'. 



J > 



M ^ 



AT • Af«cyaif< fn; la'. 



ARHEN.j; HIERON. 

I. Amosis ann. xxv. 

Amosis xxY. 

II. Chebron ann. xiii. 

Chebron xiii. 

III. Amenophes xxi. 

Amenophis xxi. 
lY. Memphres xii. 

Mephres xii. 



* Kii^ro; Go. t iff^ B. 

X In the Armenian Canon of Eiuebius, a Theban dynasty, which he calls 
the 16th, is placed as the first, to which is assigned a period of 190 years. This 
is followed by the 17th dynasty of the Shepherds which lasts 103 years. No 
names are given in either. The first part of Hieronymus' old Latin version of 
Ensebius is lost The lists therefore both of the Armenian Canon and of Hiero- 
nymns* yersion commence with this the 18th dynasty of Diospotites. The names 
of the 33 kings given above, are merely those of Syncellos in the Greek 
oppodte. 

^ nfiT Go. II AfJipnt Go. Sc — V'M^f B. 
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8YNCELLLU8 AND £€8XB1U8 



STNCBL. EU. Se. ARMEN. HIBRON. 

>^,yLi9f^feityfM^tovs^irfn^, V. Mispharmuthosis zlyi. 

Mi^-ijfpaifyfiA^Bva'tt ir • Misphragmuthosu xzyi. 

AJ^'. T$^/Mftrtt CT1) Xd'. ▼!• Tuthmosis ». 

TMfjMvt^ vl^. Tnthmom ix. 

^'. *k^b€n^§^i'ni>X. TH. Amenophtkitf xxxi< 

'A/mm;^i<x9. Amenophis XXXI. 

OSrof 'AfuySi^ii* Irror Hic iHe Ameivophihw esC, qm 

6 M€/bty«y cW yo/bu^/MMc xa2 Memnon ipse credkos ftnt, la^is k>- 

^C7)«/M<ye( Xidre^. quax. 

/bta'. n^ fii}'. 

Eo'Xa>p6( f/^, 

xa< A« 



/AC* *Ap/btare( xai Aa- 
/m5'. 'TetfU^^f ^ xa> Al^ 



TIU. Oni8 XXXYII. 

Oru8 xxxYiii. 

IX. Achencheres xiu 

Acheilcherres- xn. 

X. Athoris ix. 

Achoris yii. 

XI. Chencheres' XYt. 

Chencherres xyui. 
xu. AcheresYin. 

Ach&tres vin. 
XIII. Cheres xy. Cherres xy. 

xiY. Armais qui et Danaus y. 



Anttaifi y. 



]tv. Aegyptu's txviti. 



Remesses lx¥Ui« 
xYi. Menoyhis Meuofhe»xx,» 



f Ax^p^e Go. — The four above are g;iven in both tlie Greek catalogues ai 
Ethiopians. } AtyOrTttt Go. 
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STNCEL. 



EU. SC. 









^ff a'. 

If'. 

AfAfAiyayj^ k^\ 
>5'. -A^vS?* II kS-. 



ARMEN. HJSEOtf. 

XIX DYNAiTIA. 

I. Sethosifi Sethos ly. 

II. Rampaes {lamae^ iixvi. 

III. Amenophis XL. 

AmeKiopbtes xl. 
lY. Amenenies xxy. 

Ammeoeiafies xxyi. 

Y. Thuoris yii, 

Thuoris Yii. 

Thuoris Aegyptiorum rex ab Ho- 

mero Polybus Yocatur maritus Al- 

candrse. De eo meminit in Odyssea. 

XX DYNASTIA+ ANNI9 CLXXYIII. 

50. Nechepsos 19 years. 

51. Psammuthis J13. 



52, 



5d. Certus 16. 



54. Rhampsis 45. 



55, Amenses who is Ammenemes 



26. 



5Q, Ochyras 14. 

XXI DYNASTIA TANITARUM. 

I. Amendis xxyi. 

Semendis xxyi. 



* ^t»dD^q;A. — hftvt^i Go. 

f Neither of the Latin yeniona give the names of the 20th dynasty. The 
names substituted above are merely translations of the Qseek of Syncellus 
opposite. 

X Ki(fretf$ Din. § AfiivSfins Go. — ia/AnSfAris A, \\ Afu9iig Go. A. 
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SYNCELLUS' AND EUSEBIUs' 



STNCBL. EU. 8C. 

nara tipf Atytnrrw fy^yorro, 

fa . Ovcyi>€<^( § cTtj /x^. 

fjS'. Sovo-axcf/All CT)} Xd'. 
2ou0>aKC</x \t^vaq Ka2 Ai- 

cXajSe T^ Tt^( 'IcpoiMToXi^/x. 
SovcaxctjiA XS . 

fd'. *A/b(/A€yftf^K^ dr". 

AfAlA€Va<pti d'. 

f f '. Xofnj^ «€'. 



ARMEN. 



HIERON. 



'^'lyaX'K ^» 

* § boOwgm A. B. 
{ SKxnZgot A. B. 
II Zeuaaatxi);^ Go. 



II. Pseusenes xli. 

Pseusennes xli. 

III. Ammenophis ix. 

Amenophthis ix. 

IV. Nephercheres iv. 

Nepherchenes iv. 



V. Osochor VI. 



VI. Psinaches ix. 



Osochor VI. 



Spinaches ix. 



f noX^iSevs Vulg. 
§ wJimnftg B. 
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STKC$L. 



SU. SC. 



Oaif^en tt, 
ay'. TaxaXtf^f * ly. 

TaxcX»^<( ly 

rw Kapvv Xfirra cxauo'cy. 



AEMEN. HIERON. 

vii. Psusennes xxxy. 

Psusennes xxxv. 

XXII DYMASTIA BUBASTARUM. 

I. SesoDchusis xxi# 

Sesonchosis xxi. 

II. Osorthon xy. 

OsorthoD xv. 

III. Tachelotis xiii. 

Tacellothis xiii. 

XXIII DTNASTIA TANITARUM. 

I. Petubastis xxy. 

Petubastes xxy. 

II. Osorthon ix. 

Osorthon ix. 

III. Psammus x. 

Psammus x. 

XXIY DTNASTIA. 

I. Bocchoris xliy. 

Bocchoris Saites xlvi. 



XXY DTNASTIA AETHIOPUM. 

I. Sabacon Aethiops xii. 



Sabacon xii. 



II. Sebichus xii. 



III. Tarachus xx. 



SeYichus xii. 



Taracos xx. 



• TaxihS^t Go. — Tflix«Xe&^i)p A. f $ixx^s A. — fi^xxogm B. 

XfiB.s § /B(fKX»£i)f B. II a»M' B. 

u 
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stncellub' and busbbiub' 



SYNCBL. 



BU. 8C. 



A^fMitf Xiy'. 

NcxoAjS 1}'. 

NfXoajS ^ . . S'. 
Ka) ^a/bi/Ai}Tixo( § <^* 

Oe^^f XT. 



*'E«4 rwSrw ^ tSv AiTanr- 

O-OV Xod^^^^ll ^71 ToS Vf^ 



ARMEN. HIBBOK. 

XXYI DTNASTIA 8AITARU1C. 

I. Ammeres Aethiops xii. 

Ammerres Aethiops xu. 

II. Stephinatis vii. 

Stephinads yn. 
m. Nechepsus vi. 

Nechepsos vi. 
IV. Nechao viii. 

Nechao yni. 
y. Psammedichus xlit. 

Psammitichus xliy. 
VI. Nechao vi. 

Nechao secundus vi. 

VII. Psaxnmuthes alter qui et 
Psammetichus xvii. 

Psammitichus alter qui et 
Psammus xii. 

VIII. Vaphres xxv. 

Vaphres xxx. 

IX. Amosis XLU. 

Amasis xlu. 

XXVII. Aegyptiorum dynastiaPer- 
589. Obtinet quippe Aegyptum sexto 
regni sui anno (quinto) Carobyses ; 
efficiuntur autem usque ad Darium 
Xerxis filium ann. cxxiv. (cxi.) 

The kingdom of Egypt after hav- 
ing continued 2211 years through a 
series of 10 dynasties and 86 kings, 
was subdued by Cambyses in the 
reign of Amosis the 86th king from 
Mestraim, who is the same as Menes, 



• Vttx»4^S Go. 

t ^a/AfiJTix»S Go. — •^etmfijuJrt'j^Qi h.'-^^^^^'X^S B. 
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SYNCSL. EU. SC. 

ifrM AiTifrrou x4p^ 'A/m(* 

''Ejucive 3r if Ai- 

ll^po'eu ixpdnifa-eat iml e 

^. 'ApTafepCi}( c-nj /ia'. 
Vy\ Uipini fMJpai p'. 

Ai^vrrof db*^0*nf Ile^ftly 
Z€VT€p^ €Tei Nodrov ^p€UV* 



ARMEN. 



HIEROM. 



of that part of Egypt which is called 

the Mestrsean region Egypt 

remained under the dominion of the 
Persians tiU the time of Darius the 
son of Xerxes. The 27th dynasty 
therefore is that during which the 
Persians held Egypt in subjection 
from the 5th year of Cambyses. 

87. Cambyses 3 years.* 

88. The Magi two brothers 7 
months. 

89. Darius the son of Hyslaspes 
36 years. 

90. Xerxes 2 Of years. 

91. Artebanus 7 months. 

92. Artaxerxes 40 years. 

93. Xerxes II. 2 months. 

94. Sogdianus 7 months. 

95. Darius Nothus 21 years. 

Egypt revolted from Persia in the 
second year of Darius Nothus. 

XXYIII DYNASTIA. j; 

I. Amurtaeus Saites vi. 







'A^tfpraro^ £afn}( r'» 


Amurtaeus Saites vi. 




XXIX DYNASTIA MENDESIORUM. 


nq. N€^/.rT,5r'. 


II. Ephirites yi. 


Ne^pn-iy? / . 


I. Nepherites vi. 



• Bu. Ar. allows only 2 jean to Cambysesi reckoning the 7 months of the 
Mag;! as one year. Hieron. gives him four, omitting the Magi in the Canon. 

f 21 Eu. Ar. omits. 

X The Armenian reckons this and the two following as the 28th dynasty. 
Hieronymus divides them. 
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SYNCELLUS' AND EUSEBIUS' CANONS, ftc. 



SYNCEL. EU. SC. 

f /A^MK * i'. 



«v. 



8'. 



PIS'. NcKre£yff/3o( /S*, Jtij 
pc'. 'Apff^5 "Oxov ^^^ 



Ap0^( y. 



pr'. Acep€?o^ f'» 



ARMEN. HIERON. 

III. Achoris xii. 

II. Achoris xii. 
IV. Psaininuthes I. 

III. Psammuthis i. 

V. Nepherites menses iv. 

IV. Nepherites menses iv- 

XXX DTNASTIA SEBENNITARUM. 

VI. Nectanebus xviii. 

I. Nectanebis xviu. 

VII. Teos II. 

II. Teos u. 

VIII. Nectanebus xviii. 

III. Nectanebos xvm. 

XXXI DTNASTIA PERSARUM. 

I. Ochus IX. 

Ochus X. 
u. Arses Ochi iii. 



III. Darius vi. 



Arses Ochi iv. 



Darius Arsami vi. 



* Din.^yulg. MifirSf^^Sc. in the Canon at the end gives it Mofidis rrof a.' 

t I))'. 8c. can. 



CANON OF THE KINGS OF EGYPT 



FROM DIODORUS SICULUS. 



MTeOAOrOTSI 8* a^Svrai^t 
tI fi^y tpSrok afiai t^( Ai- 
yivTVu de6i^< T€ xa} f poMK en} 
Pfotyji hthmna rSv fAvpUof 
xa2 iiitraiuaxf)Jtnff xo) dewy 
JoT^aroy Paa-ikeuo'ai r^y'^Io'i- 

XeJrarra T«y vcyraxMT^XioWy 

ytnrrWf iPaa^iXeve ^ IlroXe- 

PcbO'iket^f SKtya 8f At^ivEof 
not litpa^e^ Kcu MauMpof. 

Aidioira^ jMcy oyy apf«u 



Some of them fable that the Gods 
and Heroes first reigned in Egypt 
during a period little less than eighteen 
thousand years ; and that the last of 
the gods who reigned was Horus 
the son of Isis. They also relate 
that the kingdom was governed by 
men during a series of nearly fifleen 
thousand years to the hundred and 
eightieth Olympiad in which we have 
visited Egypt which was during the 
reign of Ptolemy who bears the title 
of the younger Dionysus. 



The kings of Egypt were for the 

most part natives of the country, but 

the Ethiopians, Persians and Mace- 

. donians acquired the empire for some 

short periods. 

There reigned altogether four 
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DIODORCS SICULU8 CANON 



r^ tdrrat Ppai)ffj Xf Arorra rSy 
cf %a) Tftdtuarra, 

SvXoK Kotraffrp€}j/aiJiivw tI 
c0ye(y xtrrt vp^ roTf ^Kurhf 
xo} rptdwyra freaif oi» ra7q 
Tftly Alyvwriw Stmarr^ffea'aff 

*Effx/^TWi ^ MaKc&'yof 
apiaif ita\ Tob( ^vo* Moxc^- 

rtS>q rrrpoMaUi^i ywaiva^ ^ 
v/yre. 

Mrr^ Tot( deot/( ro/yvy 
wpSrw, ^oo-i PeuriKtZa'at t^^ 
kly^irrw Mi}»ay« 

wpO€tpyifjuimf fiaaiXwi '^cf^i 
^vvy^vwi ^ np^ tot^ wevTij- 

T«y x»^tfy kqlI Trrpaxoo-MW.* 



Ethiopians, not successively but at 
intervals, the length of whose reigns 
collectively occupied a period of nearly 
thirty-six years. 

The Persians, under the command 
of Cambyses their kii^, subdued 
the nation by force of arms. They 
occupied the throne during a hun- 
dred and thirty-five years, inclusive 
of the insurrections, which the Egyp- 
tians, unable to put up with the seve- 
rity of their domination, and their 
impiety towards the gods of the 
country, made from time to time. 

Lastly reigned the Macedonians, 
and their successors, two hundred 
and seventy-six years. 

All the rest of the time was filled 
up with native princes, that is to say, 
four hundred and seventy kings and 
five queens. 



Afler the gods, Menas was the 
first king of the Egyptians. 

Afler him it is said that two of the 
descendants of the before-mentioned 
king reigned, and they were suc- 
ceeded by fifly who altogether reigned 
during a period of more than one 
thousand four hundred years. 

Busiris. 



* Ttrretfixwra m. 



FROM mODOEDS SICULUS. 
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Kai Tvr Twhw vdKa/ ^x- 
yopw Ur^9 T^ Tthivreuw* 

ipaai nxtaeu typt M fMv AW 

Toy Totfrov 'r^v ]8«o'iX^f 
invymt^ iyd(M( o ^vi rev 

^t( cxT<0v, T^Xiy Mtfulnv 
iKi^a^crdnipf rSv xar* A?- 

A«d(xa y€yca2 fiaauAw, 

yc0T<^Ta< xoi fieyiara^ rSv 
tf^ adrrw rdSiif ^irircXc- 

T^ ^pv&^ d'^^Xod'croy itti^^ 
rnXc trrikw PtStf tct^oi-, 
NOO'iAiy, xo} Ta( Tf r^ttu^ T<bf 
^y Tor< T^vw^ xarexTi]tfaT«y 

XaTToy fAf^ xaTfcrrpt i|<a.;r0y 

flCXp< Tiff *I>dlX3^f . A^d^ $d 

VQptiav movfO'dfAfVQqf xarer- 
rpai/aro mBtaaaf T^y 'Artu¥» 
xAiT^y T^iryyvpf vora/u^Bi^/S)}, 
XOI T^y 'Jydfx^ cxiJX^c vocoj' 



Then e^ht of his descendants^ of 
whoXQ the last,* who foore the same 
name with the first, founded the ciQr 
which by the Egyptians is called the 
city of the Sun or Diospolis, but by 
the Greeks Thebes. 

The eighth of the descendants of 
this king, who bore the simame of 
his father Uchoreus built the city of 
Memphis, the mo$t, celebrated of all 
the cities of Egypt 

Twelve generations of kings. 

Myris, who dug the lake above 
the city of Memphis. 

Seven generations of kii^. 

Sesodsis, whose exploits were the 
most renowned of all the kings be- 
fore him. He fitted out a fleet of 
four hundred ships upon the Red 
Sea; and subdued all the islands, 
and all the parts of the continent 
bordering upon the sea as far as the 
Indies. And he marched with a 
mighty army by land, and reduced 
all Asia. And he passed over the 
Ganges and conquered all the Indies 
even to the ocean, and all the na- 
tions of the Scythians, and niost of 
the islands of the Cyclades. He 
then invaded Europe and overran 
all Thrace: and Thrace he made 



* Diodonu does not here mention the name of dii« king, bnt deicribet the 
magnificence of Thebes, and the sepulchre of Osymandyas. Scaliger confounds 
him with Uchoreus. Others suppose him to have been a second Busiiis. 
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OF THE KINGS OF EGYPT. 



(wf &K€n9w T^y O^Kijy, Kai 
S|pia T?( rrparta^ 'goirfvdfU99f 
iv tJ 9^ki}, a*rifXa( Kareo^ 

o^ov Karaxnjd^eyrwy. T^ 

rpidMvra fjuifni ZttXo^Vf a xa- 
>dol;o'i> AlyfSirrm 'SofMl^f M- 
ffTjjo'ey ofKaat 'S^fdApxP^' ^' 
^ Tpi« «^ T«7(f Tpiixoyra 

''po«tpiflfA€wv vUq, 

IIoXaoi ^ao'iT^iq f/ura tov- 



TW. 



aitl 'AvLrur^v A(9iWo(. 
'AKTi0-£{yi}( AlBlmf/, 

Mdfpc^. TdtfMW ^ a^Tdjf xara- 

AaPfjpivBov. 

K«Tya,* ma) npontv^. 

*EirTa SicSccayro rrip ap- 
rSv «pyo¥ od^ ^poiiK irropia^ 



boundary of his military excursion. 
And he set up pillars in Thrace and 
in many other places, commemorating 
his conquests. He also divided Egypt 
into thirty parts, which the Egyptians 
call nomes, and appointed nomarchs 
over each. And after a reign of 33 
years he destroyed himself on account 
of the failure of his eyesight. 



Sesodsis the second ; the son of the 
preceding. 

Many kings succeeded him. 

Amasis, who was conquered by 
Actisanes the Ethiopian. 

Actisanes the Ethiopian. 

Mendes an Egyptian, who is the 
same as Marrhus. He constructed 
the building which is called the La- 
byrinth as a tomb for himself. 

An interregnum for 5 generations. 

Cetna,* who is Proteus. 

Rhemphis. 

Seven insignificant kings reigned 
of whom no work or deed worthy of 
history is handed down except of one 



* Ki-nif Cetes. Marg. 



FROM DIODORUS SICULUS. 
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NcfXe«(* &fp* oZ cvfA.paiv€i thv 

mpcrov itaXo^iMWif Aiyvnrov, 
"'OyBoof 8f Paatkevq ytvl- 

5^€ fxh €TTj «e>T»}xoKra, xa- 

Tvy T/ii^ llvpaf/Jb»y, 

TeXevr^O'airTO^ Be rtlvpaeri- 
Xctf ( rot^ot; dif ScfaTo r^y ^|}- 

^p(cy cT)j ef irpo^ toiV xcv- 
T^'xArra. "E^m r€ <lHxtrh 
own ^eX^v aXX vilv Tapa^ 

^ryoy oitofA^w<rtv) vthq ay tov 
ww^carttiq TT/V vpor^pav Tlv- 
pdfjuia, oZrof be ivifiaXi/Atvoq 
rpirijv TuaxatmewSXfiiyn vpoTf- 
po9 irt\€ijni(r€v iiffcfp ri ^py^v 
c>XK^€ ovyriKnaiy. 

TleXXeri; S Srrepoy j^yotq 
iPaclXtvo't 'njqAlyihrrw. 2a- 
P^Kuy, TO /bicy ycwf dw A/- 

^Ayafxia iit* erni 8tfe. 

0# $«$flca iiytfAiik€q rnj »/. 

»y T»y ip ^TCfiovary. 



Nlleus, from whom the river is called 
Nilus, having formerly borne the 
name of ^gyptus. 

The eighth king was Chembres 

the Memphite. He reigned 50 years 

and built the largest of the three 
Pyramids. 

After his death his brother Ceph- 
ren received tlie kingdom and reigned 
56 years. Some, however, say it was 
not the brother, but the son of the 
Chembres that succeeded him, and 
that his name was Chabryis. 



Mycerinus, whom others call Che- 
rinus, the son of the founder of the 
former pyramid. He undertook to 
raise a third, but he died before the 
completion of the work. 



Tnephachthus. 

Bocchoris the Wise, the son of 
Tnephachthus. 

After a long time Sabacon reigned 
over Egypt, being by race an 
Ethiopian. 

An interregnum of two years. 
Twelve chiefs 15 years. 
Psammitichus, the Saite : who was 
one of the twelve chiefs. 



• XifAfUi, Marg. 



f rn^v^w, Marg. 
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OF THE KINGS OF EGYPT, 



Xpomv ivtfAf KTifyca xarit too- 
lAwmfivw Xivnq matta* 

X/vcroi voXXav ^X^tf'w reu 
"Afl'i^i'. 

iv Aiyiflrroy xci^i voXXg A/- 
dr/oirc^ T€ KAt laPoKSv rSiv 

'Aid^/ex9 2aj9axttly jSoo*!- 
Xei^<y Aiyi^vTov ^v' crca vcy- 

Ti^Koyra* 

X€^Sif, T^ tp^a Tou 'H- 
^aiurw, 'Ev'A<7i;irroy^X4ti/- 
MCiy ffTparlv yuiyaut Xa»ay/i'' 
pij8oy Paa-tkia *ApaP(ctv re 
xo) 'Afforvpivif • . • • 'Eyd^ai/Ta 

adrero*! ^mx^^^ytof yvxT^( 
^t;( 3tpwpaiwq, Kara fAey tpa' 
yccfy To^( ^p€Tpc»ya( av- 
Woiyy xaTdb 2^ T^ rofay vpo( 
Be rSy dffviStfy ra o^oiyay 
«(rT€ rg fiorepoi^j (JKvywrw 
c^w yvfAvSp (hfXant V€vi€t» 
voXXot/^. Air6 ToS ifp^Tov j8a- 



call the pyramids the work of the 
shepherd Philitis, who grazed his 
flocks, at this time, in that coun- 
try. 



Mycerinus, the son of Cheops. 
He also left a pjrramid 'much less 
than that of his father. 

Asychis. 

Anysis, who was blind. In his 
reign the Ethiopians invaded Egypt 
with a mighty army under Sabacos 
their king. 

Sabacos, the Ethiopian, reigned 
50 years. 

Anysis the blind, again. 

Sethos, the priest of Hephaestus. 
In his reign Sanacharibus, the king of 
the Arabians and Assyrians, marched 

against Egypt with a vast army 

And when Sethos and his attendants 
arrived at Pelusium, during the night 
a multitude of rats attacked their ene- 
mies, and gnawed the bowstrings from 
off their bows, and the thongs of their 
spears; so that on the morrow, as 
they fled unarmed, great numbers of 
them were slain. From the first 
king to Sethos the priest of He- 
phaestus, are 341 generations of men. 



FROM HERODOTUS. 
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ipia twtw Toy TcXcvraroy 
peta-ikt^eurraf ftlipf tc xa2 

ia^pAwif y€niiiyaffyi€va^ . • . 
OSt» h iM^ivt TC xo) x*' 
XiWi, xa^ vp^, •tpnpMO'taiial 
T€ xa2 Tt^crtpdnwra* tKtyw 

yer^a^. £y reiyw tovt)* TJf 
Xpoyy rerpdiuf eXc^ov ^{ ^can* 
T^ ^Xioy &var€7yeu* eyd^a tc 
>vy xaToBi^of, ^y^cvrcy B<( 
^orreiXai' xa2 ^y^cy ww ia^f 
rfyjuii if^avra dif xata- 
hvpotm 

Scxa ii*c^ hjifftifUm^^ T?{ Ai- 

^aft/Aifri%e( cT; T«y S«$cxa 
iPaa'i>jivff€ AlyrSmw ricaMpa 
xai.wrnpiuirra erca* T»y t^ 
he^^otrrarpi'^KByra, A^Arroy, 
T^ 2 vp/i)f jAeydKifif voXiv vpo^- 
xaTtj^iCMf hnXUfiiiu€, i( t^ ^f- 
ciXc* 

^ycyrre, xa2 i^ourtkeuvt A/- 
<yl^ov IxxoiBcxa Irca* «$ tJ 
^iSpv^ iigextip^f vpSiro^ tJ 

tptf^y^, Ka\ XtSpoifft vc^ ^ 



And in all these 11,340* years, they 
say no €rod has made his appearance 
in the human form. And during this, 
time they affirm that the Sun has. 
twice risen in parts different from 
what is his customary place, that is 
to say, has twice risen where he now- 
sets, and has also twice set where he 
now rises. 



Twelve kings reigned over Egypt, 
divided into twelve parts. 

Psammetichus, one of the twelve, 
reigned 54 years. And in the S9th 
year of his reign he beleagued Azo- 
tus (Ashdod?) a large city of Syria, 
and took it by siege. 



Necos, the son of Psammetichus, 
reigned 11 years. He was the first who 
undertook to cut the canal through to 
the Red Sea. He also marched against 
the S3nrians and overcame them in an 
engagement at Magdolus (Migdol?) 



* HerodotuB, in the intermediate passage, makes this calculation from the 
341 generations, allowing three generations to a century. 
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OF THS KINGS OF XGYPT, 



Ncm)<, 9yffifia>^ h Vkwf And after the batde be look Kadytis,* 
84Xy ir>w|af' ifitv^ If T^ a targecity of SjFria* 

MOM f SW« jPrta* 



as, the son of Keco^ 6 yean. 
Apnea, the am of PsammiB, 25 
years. 

Amaais, 44 years. 

Psammenicus, tke son of Amasis* 
6 months. 



CANON OF THE EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY 

OF MANETHO: 

FROM THEOPHILUS. 









Yean. 


Moiitin. 


ek\ "A^w^if ivi nU Tta* 




1. Amasis 


fi5 


., 4. 


ya« •• 


y. 








jS'. XcjSpvy . . xy'. 




ft. Chebron 


l& 




y\ 'Af«f}^if . . x'. 


?. 


S. Amenof^ .. 


SO 


.. r. 


8*. 'AfJa-ffvi . . xa'. 


a. 


4. Amesse 


21 


.. 1. 


€ . M^^^ . . ^. 


y. 


5. Mephres 


12 


.. 9. 


/• M«^fW<4|*0|K 




6. Metkrammudmia sa 


.. lOw 


^Ifi • • n^. 










s*. Taii&Arfw y* 


,'. 


?. Tutlunoaea .. 


d 


« • Q. 


V« A^|«^o«^» X'. 


1 


8. DampheBopiHS 


80 


• . 10. 


ar. ^o^*s . . x«'. 


/. 


9. OniB .. 


85 


. . «F. 



• This maj possibly reifc to Jeivsaleio, oCwbich th» mad^m* aad I beliere 
the Arabic name, is El Kods, torn Kadesh, Holy. 



AND THB EOTPTIAN EEA. 
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/. T«i^«» 8^ drvyc^Tijp /. 7'. 



*a'. *A^^U* .. »/3'. 


1 
7* 


iP^w Xeyxe/9ii( • • X'. 


1 
a. 


iy» Xc^Mf Mtof^MJil f\ 




«)'• 'A^fcouof . . I'. 


/s*. 


M. S^«( .. •', 




1^. 'A/A€yif^2( •• id^. 


t". 



^. S^vcf »M "Po^^roiK. 



• • 



Months. 

3. 
1. 



Yean 

10. Their daughter 10 

11. Athoris .. 12 

12. Chencheres SO 

13. Sethos MianuQu 6 

14. Armseits •• 4 

15. Sethoa •• 1 
16< Amenophia •• 19 
17. Sethua and Rhamesaea. 

p. 246. 



2. 



6. 



OF THE EARLY KINGS OF EGYPT AND THE 

EGYPTIAN ERA. 



FROM jrOSEPUUS. 



HANTES e2 tw Mffmrkm 
paa'M4 Stvl Miyoiou tou M^/a- 

di9«i0Ky. 



All the fciaga <^ the Egyptians, from 
Minseua, the founder of Memphis, 
who lived many years before Abra- 
ham our ancestor, to Solomon, ex- 
tending through an interval of more 
than ISOO years, bore the title of 
Pharaohs, — Jos. Ant. Kb. VII. c. ^. 



FROM MALALA. 



AirrnTION de iPaa-tXtva-f The first king of the Egyptians was 

vpSrof Peurik^f tiJj ^X^f Pharao, of the tribe of Ham, the son 

Tov X^, vUSi NaIc, ^etpcM, i of Noe : he is caUed also Naracho. 

xa) Vlapaxfi xaXoi//wci^. /. Malala, lib. III. 



• M/^i^i|f Al. 



t eo7ffff9t xo) 'PafUffffHf ffTi) 1'. Al- 
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OF THE EABLY KINGS OP EGYPT 



FROM SUIDAS. 



Beu trri ttcaapa /*if»a( ^. 
ijfAtpa^ if, 0^ ij^cicoy ^^p 

ilfAtpa^f ^yiauT^ cXfyov. 



Hephjestus, a God : also Fire. After 
the death of Hermes, king of Egypt, 
Hephaestus obtained possession of the 
empire 1680 days, which is 4 years, 
7 months, and 8 days; for the 
Egyptians in those times were not in 
the habit of measuring time by the 
year, but called the period of the day 
a year. — Suidas v Hephaestw, 



FROM DibOENES LAERTIUS. 



AirrnTIOl ^cv y^p Nc/Xov 

v^oTtfTOf, Upia^ tifcu xa2 

*AK^aa^pw t^ MaxcBova 
CTofy eiyac fAvpt^Sbaq riToupetg 
xa} [^axiOT^iXia OKTax^ia 
rn} ^fiTKOVTarpia. ly e7( ^Xiov 
^NXe/if/CK y&Mcu rpusMO-ia^ 
€P^t^ypu»rarp€t^, o-cXi}yi}( Sc 
oxTaxoc/af TpiaxoyroSi^. 



Tub Eg3rptians say that Hephaestus 
was the son of Nilus, and that he in- 
vented philosophy, of which the fol- 
lowers were called Priests and Pro- 
phets. From him to the time of 
Alexander the Macedonian elapsed 
48863 years, in which occurred 373 
solar eclipses and 832 lunar ech'pses. 
— Diog, LaerU Procsm, p. 2. 



AND THE EGYPTIAN ERA. 
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FROM DICiBARCHUS. 



AIKAIAPXOS ^ hd ff^rit 
fji4p Tiff Sco'^orpi^f j3a7iXcia( 

Aiica/ap%oc o^^y Tc^c/xcyaty 
vpShw li iipvptotau 1^nroy§ 



Dic£ARCHus, in his first book, says, 
that after Orus, the son of Osiris and 
Isis, reigned Sesostris : and that from 
the reign of Sesostris to that of Nilus 
elapsed a period of 3500 years ;f and 
from the reign of Nilus to the first 
Olympiad 436 years ; % so that alto- 
gether the nmnber of years amounted 
to 2936. Dicsearchus, moreover, 
says, that he established laws that no 
one should leave the profession of 
his fathers : for he believed that such 
a proceeding would be the intro- 
duction of avarice. He was the first 
who discovered the art of riding upon 
horseback. Others, however, at- 
tribute these things to Orus. — Schol, 
inJpoll. Rhod. Arg. Lib. IV. v. 272. 



FROM ARTAPANUS. 



APTAnANOS H ^ly h tJ 
«tp) 'lovdoiiwy, 'AfipaitfA, tc- 
Xevr^eufTc^ ita) rw vUv o^- 
Tov Mc/Aif^oo'Ocyfl^d, ifMlttf $€ 



Artapanus, in his work concerning 
the Jews, says, that afler the death of 
Abraham and his son, as well as 
Mempsasthenoth, the king of the 
Egyptians, his son Palmanothes as- 



• 2f ff^ctf^ff Sc. 

t Scaliger says, fiom the reign of SeaonchooB, or Sesostris, to the Olympiads, 
t v/ir 446. Sc. § lirwm Larch. 

was 2500. 
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OF THE EARLX RIM08 OF EGYPT, 



Aa^ery t^ vllt adrtiu IlaX- 
fiOM^^y. TOVToy ^ ror^ 'I0l^• 
So/m^ tpaSXm^ 'Bf9fffpip€v$M, 
Kai vpSrw /M€y r^ Reov^ 

h *HXMMr^i ya^y xara- 
ffx«M^au. To&roy B^ ytm^ai 
Bvyarfpa M4ffi»f ^ Xeyc^^ 
riyi netnyyvija'atf rSv vwtp 
M^fAipuf r^affy j9a(riXct^9yri. 

rov jSfto-iXciW. Tot^y U 
o^cr/»ay dxctpxavo-oy vvojSa- 
Aio^Ai r»y0( Tftfy *Ioi^a/«y 
valley, Tof^o 8) M^i/o-oy ^•- 
jue^i* M 8^ rSy '£XXify«y 
avriy ia^ptAhna tHwaaiw 
vpo(rayoptv$iiveu' ytnoBeu U 



sumed the crown, and he carried him- 
self with great severity towards the 
JewB« Aad he compelled them first 
to huild Kessa and to construct the 
temple that is therein, and also the 
temple in Heliopolls. He had si 
daughter whose name was Merrts, 
who was married to a king namedf 
Chenephres,* then reigning in Mem- 
phis; for there were at that time 
several kings in Egypt, f And as she 
was harren, she brought up a child of 
the Jews, and named it Moyses : but 
when he arrived at manhood he was 
called, among the Greeks, Musaeus. 
And this is the Moyses who they 
say was the instructor of Orpheus. 



PROM PLATO. 

TH2 8e iii^^ heoua-fA'^- The transactions of this our city of 

awi «ap* iifuv h roi^ Upot^ Sais are recorded in our sacred 

yfaj*jiaat»wTaiMvxiKU»€rtm writings during a period of 8000 

&p&l»^ yryptwreu. yean.—Timaus, p. 2S. 

• By Eusebius, Clemens, the Paschal Chronicle, and Cedrenus, the name is 
variously written Chenophres, Necfaephres, and Cberemon. 

t Eusebius, also, in the Annenian Chronicle, expresses his opinion, that 
many of the dynasties were contemporary, and not successive. 



AND THE EGYPTIAN ERA. 
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FROM POMPONIUS MELA. 



Ipsi vetustissimi (ut predi- 
cant) hominum, trecentos et 
triginta reges ante Amasin, et 
supra tredecim millium an- 
norum aetates, certis annali- 
bus referunt: mandatumque 
Uteris servant, dum ^gyptii 
sunt, quater cursus suos ver- 
tisse sidera, ac solem bis jam 
occidisse, unde nunc oritur. 



The Egyptians, according to 
their own accounts, are the most 
ancient of men, and they reckon 
in their series of annals 330 
kings who reigned above 13,000 
years; and they preserve, in 
written records, the memory of 
the event, that, since the com- 
mencement of the Egyptian race, 
the stars have completed four 
revolutions, and the sun has 
twice set where he now rises. 



FROM HERODOTUS. 



AAA A rii &f%aM^ i^n ^ci^ 
AlyvrrUto't 'HpaxX€t}(* vq ^ 
airol Xeyva-t, md ivn 4v- 
TaxM^/Aia xoi /Ai/j}ia ^( Aua- 
au> /3ao'«Xci/0'array Ivc/ re 4k 

^€0^ iy€P0V79, tSv *Hpax)Ja 
ha yep^ouo*!. 



There is a very ancient God among 
the Egyptians who is called Heracles : 
and they assert, that from his reign to 
that of Amasis, 17,000 years have 
elapsed: they reckoned Heracles 
among the Gods when the number 
was augmented from 8 to 12. — Lib. 
n. c. 43. 



FROM DIODORUS SICULUS. 



BINAl U trn ^ly anl *0(r«- 



They say that from Osiris and Isis 
to the kingdom of Alexander, who 
founded the city of Alexandria in 
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OF THE BARLT KINOS OF EGYPT. 



T0( i¥ Alyi^rr^ i^v hrvvvfAM 
atiw vttkoff vXc/tf T«y fUf 



Egypt, there elapsed a period of more 
than 10,000 years; or as some write, 
of little less than 23,000.— Z)toA Sic. 
lib. I. p. 14. 



FROM DIODORUS SICULUS. 



01 ^k UpeTf tS» AlyvKT^nv 
Tw xpiwv Sfgl T^( *HX/ov Pw 
tri.'Ktta^ avKkoyil^fjL€*Oi, ^ac- 
Xfi 'nji 'AXef^ySpov 8<aj3a- 
0'c»( €i( T^y 'Ao-/ay, ij^avh 

^iCfMpuw mat Tfi^YpJav, Mv- 
Bohjoywkn ^ Koti rtay B^tov rot^ 
/Acy apxatordrov^ fiaa-iXtZa'au 
vXcitf rSy x^TJw xetl ^taxe- 
O'lory ^Ta;y, rwf $c /J^ray€V€- 
rrtpov^ 0^ ikdirru rSy t^m- 
•M^tm, *Avi<rT«v 8* oyro^ rov 
vXi}0ou( rfify Irfiy, ^vi;(€«poi^i 
Tiycc Xeyciy Sr« mk voXoioy 
o&rw t5< »epJ Tjy^'HXioy xiyij- 
cew^ iviyiftxrfAivflf, avyifieuve 
xarii Tiyy t?^ ccXifyiy^ vrp/odoy 
aTCo^oM T^y ivioanw. 



But the priests of Egypt, summing 
up the time firom the reign of the 
Sun to the descent of Alexander upon 
Asia, calculate it to be about 23,000 
years. They pretend, also, in their 
fabulous legends, that the most an- 
cient of the Gods reigned more than 
1200 years; and those that came im- 
mediately afler them in succession not 
less than 300. Some of them attempt 
to abate the incredibility of such a 
multitude of years, by asserting, that 
in former times, when the revoluticm 
of the sun was not accurately ascer- 
tained, the year consisted of one re- 
volution of the moon. — Lib. I. p. 15. 



FROM JOSEPHUS. 



'AfAcyfi^ty yap pariktot 

Sifik Tovro xpoyoy adrov t^f j9a- 
riXc/of opia-ou fAri roX/Ai^o'atf, 



He makes Amenophis king when 
this event (the second invasion) oc- 
curred, giving him a false name ; and 
upon this account he presumes not 



CHALDAAN AKD EGYPTIAN DYVA8TIS8. 
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xo/ roi y€ M rSv oKkaw ]8a- 

CXfhw Ski VOTOMOtf'/oif CTCO'l 

fAcy«» cfodoy c2( 'Icpoo-oXvfAa. 
2t€ ilii«rea. 



to define the length of his reign; 
though in mentioning all the other 
kings, he accurately gives the time of 
each. Heire, however, he invents some 
fabulous relation, not remembering 
that he had already stated, that the 
exodus of the shepherds to Jerusa- 
lem took place 518 years before ; for 
Tethmosis was king when they went 
out. — Jo8, Contr. Ap. L 26. 



CHALDiEAN AND EGYPTIAN 

DYNASTIES :• 

FROM BAR-HEBRiEUS. 

CHALDJEAN KINGS. BOTFTIAN KINGS. 

1. Nmrud .. years, h Phanuphis 68 years. 



2. Qmbirus 

3. Smirus 



• a . • 



85 
72 



. • • . 



4. Bsarunus Phrthia 
or the Parthian 

5. Arphazd .. 18 

conquered by 
Bilus the As- 
syrian. 



2. Auphiphanus 

3. Atanuphus Kusia or 
theCusaean 

4. Pharoun Brsnusf 

5. Pharoun Karimun 

6. Pharoun Aphintus 

7. Pharoun Aurunkus 



46 



35 

4 

32 

33 



* I have given these dynasties according to the Syriac orthography, and 
placed them beside each other, as they are synchonized in the chronicle. 

f The Syriac says this king succeeded Auphiphanus, for which the Trans- 
lator substitutes Atanuphus. 
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CHALD£AN AMD EQTFTIAN DYNASTIES. 



ASSYRIAN KINCfS. 








1. Bilus .... 62 


years. 8. 


Pharoun Smunus 


1 

20 years. 


2. Ninus . • . • 52 


9. 


Pharoun Armnis 


27 




10. 


Pharodus the Theban 


43 




11. 


Pharoun Phanus 




3. Smirm .. ..46 


12. 


Pharoun Aisqus 


21 




13. 


Pharoun Susunus . . 


44 


4. Zmarus . . 38 


14. 


Pharoun Trqus . . . . 


44 


5. Aris . . . . 30 


1. 


Satis the Shepherd . . 


19 




2. 


« « 






3. 


« « 






4. 


Aphphus the Shepherd 


14 






Mphrus 


12 






Tumuthus 


18 






Amnphathis * .... 


43 






Pharoun Phsunu.'f 





* AmnphathU, in the narratiTe, is also called Pharoun. The chronicle says 
that his daughter Trmuthisa, called Damris by the Hebrews, the wife of Knaphra, 
was the person who saved Moses. 

t Drowned in the Red Sea. 



EGYPTIAN FRAGMENTS: 



FROM 



THE OBELISKS; 



AND FROM 



MANETHO, CHJEREMON, LYSIMACHUS, 

AND OTHER WRITERS. 



EGYPTIAN FRAGMENTS. 



THE OBELISK OF HELIOPOLIS : 



FROM AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS. 



*Apx^ ««o Tov N«t/ov 8«f p- 

2T1XOI nPflTOS TAAE. 
^HAIQ£ jSoMTiXcr •Po^trrp. 
AMp9i/Mu o'U ay^ vSurav 
ciTtuavfAeinpf /mct^ X°^P^ jSa^i- 
Xf i^eiy* ^Oy ^'HXm^ ^iXc7, neu 
'AmoXhaff Kpartp^^ ^iXaX^ 
0i}( u/flf "H^wyo^, OcoyeycTffy 

"Afiv^ pao'tKA^ 'PofAcarq^i 
^Q vafl'a vveT€raKT4U if ^y^ 
p«T^aAKi|f )C£j0c(p0ioiY. Bo- 
a-<Xf2^ *Pa^oTif( 'HXiiw voTi; 

JTIZOS AETTEPOS. 
'Av^XXofv xpaxf^y ^ ^0*- 
T«f ^ £lXi}9c/af dc^w^f 
Ita^futToqp T^v Ayyinrroy Sftf - 

«Mi}0'a< *HA^l; v^X«y, xa2 xr/- 
(r«b( T^ Xoiv^y cixwutimv. 



SOUTH SIDE. 

The ioterpretation begins upon the 
southern side. 

VERSB THE FIRST. 

The Sun to KingRhamestes. I have 
bestowed upon you to rule graciously 
over all the world. He whom the 
Sun: loves is Horus the Brave, the 
Lover of truths the Son of Heron, 
born of God, the restorer of the world : 
He whom the Sun has chosen, is 
the King Rhamestes, valiant in battle* 
To whom all the earth is subject by 
his might and bravery. Rhamestes 
the King, the immortal ofi&pring of 
the Sun. 

VBRSB THB SECOND. 
It is Horus the brave, who is in 
truth appointed the Lord of the Dia- 
dem; Who renders Egypt glorious, 
and possesses it ; Who sheds a splen- 
dour over Heliopolis, And regene- 
rates the rest of the world, And ho- 



CAJcaUt 



^-1- 



hi 
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THE OBELISK OF HKLIOPOLIS. 



TP1T02 mxos. 

ihup^a-aro, OS r^ dyoBit 
ip 9arrt ^tafjulv^i KOtpf* Ov 
'AjtAfAftfy ayova, vXt^p^o-of t^ 
yffd^y Toi; 4o/viKO( ayatfevy. 
*Q el 0c«2 ^a^( )^yoy ^dvpij- 
0'ayTO 'AvJXXaw xparcpo; i/So( 
*'H^fl0yo(» BaaikA^ iiwuyulyq^ 

•ywToy* Tol{* «lXXoe9y(r( yi- 
x^o'OKf *Oy "HXiO^ ^Xc?. *(Jl 
voXty }^6yoy ^«n}( ituf^avro 
0co), Acavon}^ o{NOV/Affyi}( 'Pa- 



nours the Gods thi^t dwell in Hello- 
polls : Him the Sun loves. 

VERSE THE THIRD. 
Horus the hrave, the offspring of 
the Sun, all-glorious ; Whom the Sun 
has chosen, and the valiant Ares 
has endowed, His goodness remains 
for ever, Whom Ammon loves, that 
fills with good the temple of the 
Phoenix. To him the Gods have 
granted life: Horus the brave, the 
son of Heron Rhamestes, the King of 
the world, He has protected Egypt 
and subdued her neighbours: Him 
the Sun loves. The Gods have granted 
him great length of life. He is Rha- 
mestes, the Lord of the world, the 
immortal. 



ANOTHEE SIDE. 



*AAA02 mXOS AETTEPOS. 

Ti]( od^ayeil, LM^iutt a^i jSioy 
dvplrMfw, 'AvoXXvy x^a- 

xa0~ro(, ^Oy ialtfidrraq d»i- 
BipitiP h T^ tJ jSaciXe/fb Sco*- 
vinjf Aiy^irrov Kai cx^/ai}- 
9'€y 'HXUv soX<y, 'O/Ao/iv^ xou 
o^^'HXicy, ZiomoTiiv o^pa- 
yev, SuycTcXci^o'cy €fyw 
Siya^lp 'HX/ov voT;, jSoo'i- 
Xcl< alemPiof, 



VERSE THE SECOND. 
I, the Sun, the great God, the sove- 
reign of heaven. Have bestowed upon 
you life without satiety. Horus the 
brave, Lord of the diadem, incom- 
parable. The sovereign of Egypt, that 
has placed the statues of (the gods) 
in this palace, And has beautified 
Heliopolis, In like manner as he has 
honoured the Sun himself, the sove- 
reign of heaven. The ofispring of 
the Sun, the King immortal. Has per- 
formed a goodly work. 



* Gron. — roS aXAou i^tws Vulg. 



OF THE STUADIC COLUMNS. 



in 



TPIT03 rriXos. 

^ Tofy dc»y vaTvip, vpMK^iHy 

A^HAIXTTHS nPaT02 mx02. 
'0&4f 'HX/ov veXctff f«^- 

X«y ytpoTipc^ "HpatM^ vllff w 

erikitfwf %f ^HXtoq irpocx^fycy, 
o oXaufMf Bi^ Toy Apea ]^- 
tf'iXnAf. ^Oy 'A/M^y ^(Xcr. 



a. 



VERSE THE THIRD/ 

I, the Sun* the God and Lord of • 
Heaven, have bestowed strength and 
power over all things, on King Rha- 
inestes : he, whom Horuff, the lover of ZUj^^ <^ KeLvat 
truth, the Lord of the seascms, and / /^/JfJyAri-* 
Hephaestus, the father of the Gods, ^ 
have chosen on account of his valour, ^^^' ^^^*^ * ~^^ 
is the all-gracious King, the offspring x,, ^a, 
and beloved of the Sun. 

TOWARDS THE EAST, VERSE THE 
FIRST. 

The great God from Heliopolis, 

celestial, Horus the brave, the son of 

Heron, whom the Sun begot, and 

whom the gods have honoured^ he is 

the ruler of all the earth ; he whom 

the Sun hath chosen is the king, 

valiant in battle. Him Ammon loves. 

And him the all-glittering has chosen 

his eternal king. cM.<i^y* o^ 



OF THE SIRIADIC COLUMNS : 



FROM JOSEPHUS. 



OTTOI mdam^ iyal^ol ^i^c$ 
nar^Kiqa'caf e^ai/Aoyi}0'a»Tcc|' 



All these (the sons of Seth) being 
naturally of a good disposition, lived 
happily in the land without aposta- 
tising, and free from any evils what- 
soever: and they studiously turned 



• Gron — iipAyniffiv Vnlg. — Marshall has ty^nnffn, 
f KKTWK^ffatrtf i(/^fiifnacc9 Vulg. 
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OF THE 8IRIADIC COLUMNS. 



^fM^of i-wevififraa* 'Twtp li 

^f^nnu^ rit €&pvifU»a,' [a^ ^ 
vfiv c/^ yyihuf ^X^cSr (fAafi' 
vou* vpotifvptlr^i &(peancfAo» 
*AhdfAau rSh tkw ma^euy 
rlv ytjkv xar* /o^V *vp^» '''^ 
cTc^y ^€ xar^ pta9 xa« *Xi}- 

ijo-cC^Acyei, T^ fMV i% vXiy^ov, 
T^ B^ hipeof i% yJ^mf, iifup^^ 
T€fati ^ry^tfay r^ tipffi^ 
fjL^a. V ci xa2 av/Api r^y 
vKiyd/>i}y ^^ayf0'^i}yai dv^ 
T^f ivoiApptaf, ij 'Aj^dni juc/- 
yo^a va^oo^ /Aadre7y ror^; 
iti^pwKQi^ Ttib iyy(ypa/ji/jL€vaf 
ZvjXoZa-a xa) «X«y&/yf}y 8* ^ 
a^T«y ^arc^^yai. Mevci $' 
^X^' TO? Sctz/M xarot y^y r^y 
2ipf^8ft.^ 



their attention to the knowledge of 
the heavenly bodies and their con- 
figurations. And lest their sdoiee 
should at any time be lost among 
men, and what they had previously 
acquired should perish (inasmuch 
as Adam had acquainted them that 
a universal aphanism, or destruc- 
tion of all things, would take place 
alternately by the force of fire and the 
overwhelming powers of water), they 
erected two columns, the one of brick 
and the other of stone, and engraved 
upon each of them their discoveries; 
so that in case the brick pillar should 
be dissolved by the waters, the stone 
one might survive to teach men the 
things engraved upon it, and at the 
same time inform them that a brick 
one had formerly been also erected 
by them. It remains even to the pre- 
sent day in the land of Siriad. — Jos. 
AnU 1. c. 2. 



• ^u» AI. f Samb.— rXq^of AL 

• Sv^iciSa Vulg. Al.— Zi^piSdc Malala, Glycas, Cedr. et Vet Int.— Zii</m& 
Eu8t. Ant.— Yoss. proposes Eirath. 



MANETHO. 



OF THE WRITINGS OF MANETHO. 



nPOKEITAI U Xoivoy xo^ 
npep) T^ii T«y Wyvtrttw hwa' 

rSh Ma9€$S rclu 2c]8cyyifrovy 
Of he) TlrokefAalev rw 4iXa- 
SfX^v &fx^p^t rSv hf Ai- 

/x T«y ^y T^ ^fuubacQ 7^ xci- 
^ytnr o^njXftly U^ (pv^o't hta- 
XCXT99 xa2 Ufcypa^im^ yp^H*^ 

ipiAipf€vB€ia'Si» lurtk r^ xaro- 
xkuo'fJb^v hi T^f Ic^ (loXcK- 
Tov elf tV 'EAXi^y/^ ^wy^ 
y p^ ifAfAo a -of Up9yku((nmTff nai 
ehnm9i>rw h filpKn^ Iml 
Tov 'A^adoSoZ/MiiOf vloi; tov 
dcvTt^ '^EffuSif voTf!^ ^ rw 
TitT <y ToTf Mvif Tttry 2fp»y 
A>)f<^ovy %fotn^^m^ rf 

Tcp9i nroXf/Mo/igi iy rg /3/jSXf 



It remains, therefore, to make certain 
extracts concerning the dynasties of 
the Egyptians, from the writings of 
Manetho the Sebennyte, the high- 
priest of the idolatrous temples of 
Egypt in the time of Ptolemseus Phi- 
ladelphus. These, according to his 
own accomit, he copied from the in- 
scriptions which were engraved in the 
sacred dialect and hierogpraphic cha- 
racters, upon the columns set up in 
the Seriadic land, by Thoth, the first 
Hermes ; and, after the deluge, trans- 
lated from the sacred dialect into the 
Greek tongue, in hieroglyphic cha- 
racters; and committed to writing in 
books, and deposited by Agatho- 
dsmon, the son of the second Her- 
mes, the father of Tat, in the pene- 
tralia of the temples of Egypt. He 
has addressed and explained them to 
Philadelphus, the second king that 
bore the name of Ptolemseus, in the 
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OF THE WRITINGS OF MANETHO. 



EHirroAH MANEea tot 2E- 

BENNTTOT nP02 IITOAE. 
MAION TON ♦lAAAEA^ON. 

Boo-iXcr /AeydK^ IlToXe- 

fAMTtl^ rSy tear* Atyvrrw 2c- 

ScffvoT^ juev IlToXi/ia/fi x^^" 
pciif. 

'Hjuaf di? Xo7r/^€0-&a(, /ac- 
7iffTc jSociXf?, vcpl %aa/rw 

itpcvyfjtdTW* ^vt^^oSvr/ o'oi 
vf ^2 rSy ficXX^yrdw r^ naicfA^ 
ytyna^cu xa^«( JxeXcvo'^ 
fAOi vapeuf)eaf^a'frat vot a €fAa~ 
^oy If^ fitPxIa yfaupirra twl 
roZ Tpovtiropof tftvif^trrw 
'Epjuotl. €ppua-i fAoi BcWoTcS 
fAov jSao-iXcii. 



book which he has entitled Sothis. 
They are as follows : 

THE EPISTLE OF MANETHO, THE 
SEBENNYTE, TO PTOLEILEUS PHI- 
LADELPHUS. 

To the great and august king Ptole- 

mseus Philadelphus : Manetho, the 

high priest and scribe of the sacred 

adyta in Egypt, being by birth a Se- 

bennyte and a citizen of HeliopoUs, 

to his sovereign Ptolemseus, humbly 

greeting: 

It is right for us, most mighty 
king, to pay due attention to all things 
which it is your pleasure we should 
take into consideration. In answer 
therefore to your inquiries concerning 
the things which shall come to pass in 
the world, I shall, according to your 
commands, lay before you what I 
have gathered from the sacred books 
written by Hermes Trismegistus, our 
forefather. Farewell, my prince and 
sovereign. — SynceL Chron. 40. — 
Euseb. Chron, 6. 



MANETHO. 



OF THE SHEPHERD KINGS. 



ErENETO PoutCmA^ vifATv, 

oft* tr»f i 6c^ earr^itvtva't¥, 
Moi vapetUSoii he tm t^< 

TdvnfjIifKarit mpdrof cTXoy. Ka) 

Xttpvo'dfjtJiiWf TO XoiT^y r^ re 

2ep^ Tofy d€«y xarfoicaif/ay. 
vilb*! ^ Toi< htvxjofUtq *X^P^ 
rard w»i ^xpij^'avre, ro^^ 
^y ff)^ifi^0yT€(, TCily 8e xflu r^b 
T^xya xa2 yweuKo^ ttf Sov- 
Xc/oy iuywrtf, Jltpa^ h^ na) 

ffttyy 9» oyoua ijy 2e£AaTi(.;[| 
xfli} tf&rof jy rg Mcfi^Si xaxf - 



We had formerly a king whose name 
was Timaas. In his time it came to 
pass, I know not how, that God 
was displeased with us: and there 
came up from the East in a strange 
manner men of an ignoble race, who 
had the confidence to invade our 
country, and easily subdued it by 
their power without a battle. And 
when they had our rulers in their 
hands, they burnt our cities, and 
demolished the temples of the gods, 
and inflicted every kind of barbarity 
upon the inhabitants, slaying some, 
and reducing the wives and children 
of others to a state of slavery. At 
length they made one of themselves 
king, whose name was Salatis : he 
lived at Memphis, and rendered both 
the upper and lower regions of Egypt 
tributary, and stationed garrisons in 



• Tifiatof A\, 



f higrpierwvta Vulg. 
X 2iXT4i Vet. Int. 
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MANETHO. 



Xl^pcuf ZeuriJulkoySvf wu fppov 

^McX/iraro f^p^j vpoop^fMPOi 
Xttirrmff ia-ofAjiifriif ifrt^vfitcuf 

voXiy ^'KXMupvtAtyptj lutfjiiinpf 
l»kv tf^ ^aroX^y tov Bov- 
fiarrlrw wrofMVf xaXw/Acm^ 
(^ ^ir^ Tiyo( &fixpda^ ^ioKoyla^ 
AvofWf § Toi^y cxTiTcy re, 

vX^o^ JvXirSy ci^ efxM'i xai 
rio'ff'apa^ fAvplabot^ ie^pSv 
mp^ ipvKBKKlp'* h^dh€ itarit 
^ip€iav ^px^^9 ^^ /*cy 0*1110- 
fAerpSv Kou fMC^ofpopUof va- 
pfXffianff rit hi ica2 ^fovXi- 
0'/flii( II v^ ^jSey rSp fSoAiif 

kpia^ \f ^yyCAN^idcNa ri^ 
rh j8/(»y ^r€Xfi^0-ay. MrrA 

r^tro'apa xa2 Trrropd^KoyrA 

^ d^XX«^ 'A»ax>^j, Jf xai 
rptdwina eny xa2 jt*5y«< hr^. 



places which were best adapted for 
that purpose. But he directed his 
attention principally to the security 
of the eastern frontier; for he re- 
garded with suspicion the increasing 
power of the Assyrians, who he 
foresaw would one day undertake an 
invasion of the kingdom. And ob- 
serving in the Saite nome, upon the 
east of the Bubastite channel, a city 
which from some ancient theological 
reference was called Avaris ; and 
finding it admirably adapted to his 
purpose, he rebuilt it, and strongly 
fortified it with walls, and garrisoned 
it with a force of two hundred and 
fifty thousand men completely armed. 
To this city Salatis repaired in sum- 
mer time, to collect his tribute, and 
pay his troops, and to exercise his 
soldiers in order to strike terror into 
foreigners. 



And Salatis died after a re%n of 
nineteen years: after him reigned 
another king, who was called Beon, 
forty-four years: and he was anc- 
ceeded by Apachnas who reigned 
thirty-six years and seven months : 
after him reigned Apophis sixty-one 



• Hud. Per. — «t« Vulg. 

X ^^g*trii Sync. 

il Tois ixXiras Vet, Int. 



f Had. Per. Lowth. pro i^o». 
§ 'A0tipip AL 
^ Bo/uy Sync. 



MAMBTHO. 
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Norra xa2 fx^pa ha, M tSio'i 
ht/LOi "Ao'o'i^ '\ itn^a you tco-- 

3ij7ay rp«^oi afXfiVT€if «tXr- 

fcoXXoy vij< AJyi^ov i^apeu 
T^ ^i^oir. *£icaA«7T» dc T^ 
oiSfAwoif airth cl^yo^ 'IWtffy ji 

yCf. TO 7^^^X§ Nod* 2cf^» 

yXStf'o'air paai}Ja crifAoii'tif 

«ei^4iMf xaT«b Tiyy wa^ hd" 
XtwrWf lau firm cvm^tfuifw 
yltmrai Tn^v^* rwU ^« ^ 

fUifWi PotvikLaq Tolf TMy vei- 
/MMMr naXnuiUifW, wi Ttii^ 4^ 
airSp ycnpJvM^f i^at^oi 

Tor^ vtrratcoo-iotf a^dcxa. 

McT^ To&ra dc> rSy ^ r^^ 
efjSafdof xa< T^f aXXi7< At- 
y^rw Pa^i>Jvp yo^tf-^ai 
(^ifCfy) M rtif^ qroijucMK 

rotf ^ cvf^arfiiKU fUyeof xa2 



years, and lanias fifly years aad one 
month. After all these reigned Assis 
forty-nine years and two months. 
These six were the first rulers 
amongst them, and during the whole 
period of their dynasty, they made 
war upon the Egyptians with the 
hope of exterminating the whole race. 
All this nation was styled Hycsos, 
that is the Shepherd Kings ; for the 
first syllable, Hyc, in the sacred dia- 
lect, denotes a king, and Sos signifies 
a shepherd, but this only according 
to the vulgar tongue ; and of these 
is compounded the term Hycsos: 
some say they were Arabians. This 
people who were tlius denominated 
Shepherd Kings, and their descend- 
ants retained possession of Egypt 
during the period of five hundred and 
eleven years. 



After these things he relates that 
the kings of Thebais and of the other 
provinces of Egypt, made an insur- 
rection against the Shepherds, and 
that a long and mighty war was car- 
ried on between them, till the Shep- 
herds were overcome by a king whose 



• 'Jcmf Big. Hafii. 

f "Aans Vet Int — lidwi or*'A»i!^Sync.— •'Apx^ns or "Ayx^^iis Afr. Eui. 
J *Ti(«u^r«lif Eos. § oCffffiif Eus. 

II Ouffffifi Eus. % Eui. omiti. 
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UAMETHO. 



ftufltn iV vtptfurpw* A&af» 
tpofia rf T^V99. Tovroir (^i|- 
ah I Mau«d»y) Jtvoyra, tc/* 
%ei Tc fAty^K^ mai Ivyyp^ vc- 

nfy TC XT^o'iy ovatf-oy c^^vo'iy 

loMfrvy, 

T^ de *A}avfppayfiMdtf' 
o-CMf vAy Oe(^/Afuwiy § feixf i- 
^O'tti ^y adrotf Si^ voXiop- 
xiaf II {Kc7y xar^b 19^x0$, Jkt« 
xa) Tcovapti^Morra f/wpioffi 

i%€i tk T^( voXio^x/af ^ cKv- 
eyytf, vu^o'ao'dai avfApdo'€t^f 
ha iV Atyvtrey ^xXiv^cf 
S^oi ** jSei/Xoyrai v^lyrf ^ «|- 

M Ta7( ofMkryUuf icea/oni€ci^ 
fMrit Twy x'n70'e«y 0^ ^X^^- 
Tovf fwptdiw %nc4 f MM-i xa) 
r^co'dpw dftl T^f A^yMrrov 



name was Alisphragmuthosis, and 
they were by him driven out of the 
other parts of Egypt, and hemmed 
up in a pLice containing about ten 
thousand acres, which was caDed 
Avaris. All this tract (says Manetho) 
the Shepherds surrounded with a 
vast and strong waU, that they might 
retain all their property and their 
prey withih « hold of strength. 



And Thummosis, the son of Alis- 
phragmuthosis, endeavoured to force 
them by a siege, and beleaguered the 
place with a body of four hundred 
and eighty thousand men; but at 
the moment when he despaired of 
reducing them by siege, they agreed 
to a capitulation, that they would 
leave Egypt, and should be permit- 
ted to go out without molestation 
wheresoever they pleased. And, ac- 
cording to this stipulation, they de- 
parted from Egypt with all their 
families and effects, in number not 
less than two hundred and forty 
thousand, and bent their way through 



* Mtff^ceyfui^oiffie Eiu. — Utff^foeyfi^vTts Sync. 

t «« Eui. J kxysr- 

f e/Ho^<w^i» Em.— TflttSr/wtfaij Sec. Dyn. — TiSifimatt Theop. Ant. 

II ««X<ofx/4R» Bus. T T^' reXiOfxiSo Eus. 

•• Big. Eus.—yjrj AL 



MANBTHO. 
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h t^ rh ^wHaiqki xoXw 
'nra^au^ /ucvpi^iy di^p^Mf 

xSv MyvwTteatJSv Mave^^) 
To&re (^w) €&W< Tfll« xa- 
Xoufiiyov^ mMfAOfaqy olxfAoiXiA^ 
TflVf Ik Ta7i; 2e^ig a£rw /3/]8- 

McT^ T^ ^f cXdery ^( Ai- 
y^mu r^ Xooy T»y WM/Aciwy 
ci^ 'Icpeo^fMiy j jx]8aXfl)y 

raShra cnj cixo^*! v/rre xa« 

• 

T^o-ey^ xol ntaptKBip^ j^ dp- 
Xiyy avToS i;Af Xifipw ini U- 
itarpla. (uft Sy§ 'A/iow^i^ 
crKoo-i II xoi /A?ya( I«t«(. tov 
11 aScA^ *A/M<r<j^<^ crxo- 
o-i^y xa« /aiSmk jyyea. tij^ 
dj Mi^/)i9f ^ S<^B6xa xa2 /«?- 
ya< jyyca. t«v dc Mij^po^- 
^•^ffK")^ cSnoo-i vfyrc xa^ 



the desert towards Syria. But as 
they stood in fear of the Assyrians, 
who had then dominion over Asia, 
they huilt a city in that country which 
is now called Judaea, of sufficient size 
to contain this multitude of men, and 
named it Jerusalem. 

(In another book of the Egyptian 
histories Manetho says) That this 
people, who are here called Shep- 
herds, in their sacred books were 
also styled Captives. 

Ailer the departure of this nation 
of Shepherds to Jerusalem, Tethmo- 
sis, the king of Egypt who drove 
them out, reigned twenty-five years 
and four months, and then died : 
afler him his son Chebron took the 
government into his hands for thir- 
teen years ; after him reigned Ame- 
nophis for twenty years and seven 
months: then his sister Amesses 
twenty-one years and nine months : 
she was succeeded by Mephres, who 
reigned twelve years and nine months : 
after him Mephramuthosis twenty- 
five years and ten months: then 
Thmosis reigned nine years and 



• Ztv^vw9p^9u But. f 'leuWttfv Vulg. 

I eifuuaie Vat JnU-^AfAafftg Phflos.— 'A/tfic Afr.— "A/iw^is Euf. and 



Sync. 



f To6rw n Vet Int |) »lx<^ffth Afr. Eus. 

f 'Afuffff\s El. — *Afufo)t Sync,-^*AfjJa9n Theop. 

** M^fpif £1. — Mt99t^g)s Sync. ff Miffffayfi9^»ffts Sync. 
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kftia NOM ^ifa^ imcrA, rdv dc 

nmra }( xo^ pfvoc vcrrc. 

P^tfTif § o^X^Mf ^yyca* rov 
)^ 'AxfTX^^f Bv^cica xo) p}- 
MK vcyvf . rw ^ *AiiC7^pi|( 

T«S ^ "Apfuu'i rtacapa nai 
fMJpa 2>«. Tov Be Pafi^0'0if c cy 

*Apfi/i9aiif MiOftfMv cfijMyTa 
i( xa) fA^yaf di^* ToS 8c 'Afi/- 
Mf^K Scxa xoi iiWa xal f(i{- 
vof If. TOV dc S^tfOK, xoS 

K^ €X«y dfJiNifKy. 

Olrtf T^y /My e^dcX^'^A^ 
/Mu'y hshfvmif t^< Alyi^ov 
xaTC0Ti}tf«y9 xa2 voo'ay /Mcy 

mtfiiSiiffMp ^{our/ayy /Moyiy di 
^yfTc/XaT0«iM(8i|/Aa /a^ ^f*w^ 
fM^ T^ paa'i)Jta ^urr€pa re 
T5y T«KMkw a&xcry, <l««xc0^< 
li xa) Twy oXXiiy Pao'tKuiSp 
v«XXax/^. a^r^ U ^i 
K^poy xo} ^ly/xijy xa^ v«CX<y 
'Aaa-v^ovf re xa) Mi}8oi/< rpci- 



eight months ; after whom Ameno- 
phis thirty years and ten months: then 
Orus thirty six years and five months : 
then his daughter Acenchres twdve 
years and one month : afterwards her 
brother Rathotis nine: then Acen- 
cheres twelve years and five months ; 
another Acencheres twelve years and 
three months : after him Armais four 
years and one month: after him 
reigned Harnesses one year and four 
months : then Armesses the son of 
Miammous sixty-six yeats and two 
months : after him Amenophia nine- 
teen years and six months : and he 
was succeeded by Sethosis and |) Ra- 
messes, he miuntained an army of 
cavalry and a naval force. 



This king (iSethosis) appointed his 
brother Armais his viceroy over 
Egypt : he also invested him with all 
the other authority of a king, with 
only these restrictions ; that he should 
not wear the diadem, nor interfere 
with the queen, the mother of his 
children, nor abuse the royal concu- 
bines. Sethosis then made an ex- 
pedition against Cyprus and Phoeni- 
cia, and waged war with the Assy- 
rians and Medes ; and he subdued 



• TttdSi/Mffn Theop.— Sync. f *ktuu4i^n( AL 

I '^X'W^ «* 'Ax«»%'#^« Sync. — *kyii«i^qis El. — *Ax»YK^pns Big. 
§ Pttr^fis AL II Qy. i nmi, who U called. 
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Tcf^flK, axarroif Tot< /«€» them aU, some by force of arms, and 

IfyarifTAq h^ dfMixn^h4»Pv others without a battle, by the mere 

^ t9( «oXX?( (vyafACA^, v«o- terror of his power. And being 

xctpi^v? cXa/3c. Koi jK^ elated with his success, he advanced 

^^a-£K Ul rcuf ixrKfoylcu^f Still more confidently, and overthrew 

rn No^ dropo-oXf^cpoy foo- the cities, and subdued the countries 

pilfers* rit^ ir^( Aaforc!^ of the East. 
vikit^ Tf No^ X^^ xara- 

^Apftai'q i icaroXci^clf ^y A2- 



But Armais, who was left in Egypt, 
took advantage of the opportunity, and 
fearlessly perpetrated all those acts 
which his brother had enjoined him 
iMiq SmpoTTtv. Kol y^ t^ not to commit : he violated the queen^ 
fiaa'i)Jta fitoJu^ c^ci'y ^ and continued an unrestrained inter- 
raZi &^Xcui voAXcnc/o'iy ^i- course with the royal concubines ; and 
ZSi S<rreX« xP^/iar^^ «cid^ at the persuasion of his friends he 
fccne^ dc vfh rSv ^hMv di^- assumed the diadem, and openly op- 
(ut ^t^pti, xal arr^pe Tj» posed his brother. 

*0 de rrrayfAtif^ M rSv But the ruler over the priests of 
lipSp X t% AiyiSvrWf 7pH^ ^gypt by letters sent an account to 
fi^>Sw mfinl/t rf Scl^wtfviy Sethosis, and informed him of what 
ZiihJiv hnf 9^aj %ai hi had happened, and how his brother 
iarr^ftv i ccSiX^ o^tmi "Ap- had set himself up in opposition to 
l^m;. vapaxfif/afftviitiffrpi'' his power. Upon this Sethosis im- 
mediately returned to Pelusium* and 
recovered his kingdom. The country 
of Egypt took its name from Setho- 
Mfia-n^ ATyvrrof. Xryei yitp sis, who was called also .£gyptua, as 
«r« i fMp S^^tfo-if § inaktiT^ was his brother Armais known by 

the name of Danaus.— ^(M^pA. coiUr. 
^pp> lib. I. c 14, 15. 



^ ci« ni}X0t^iey, neti i%p^ 






* h-trnfaCm Big. Hafii. 

X Hud. from Vet. InU-^hfiw Vu%. 



f rSftwaXav Hafii. 
f lidwi Big. 
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Tinirw (A/Jya^ty) Iwi^v- 
cfoTwp'Opo^* elf rSv wfl^ o^ 

n^Mcf err», &«/«< W &o- 
xovyri ijuet€vxipif^if€u ^^ifq, 
xctTcS Tc o'o^ay xa) wpoyimcty 

orroM l^coi'C ftcry, c/ xo^op^ 
£2t^ tc XtvpSv xal rvy oXXify 
fAMpSp da^f&'KW Ti^y X'^^^ 
^voc'ay voiijo'cicy. 

PuifAMv^ hi njf Ajyifrrov ot»- 
oyoycry* yvfia^ou ^ rw «Xij- 
l^ov^ fM^Maq JxTci' xa2 toi^ 

Tff «p^ dKyaroXV /^pc' i^ 
Nc/Xov ifAfiakitp aMv, i«w< 
ipydl^otrro xoi rfiy cfXXwy Al- 
yvrtiw o2 lyKC%»pM'f«cyoi« 
rTyflu de Tiya< ^y 0^0^ xa2 
T«y Xoy/ivy Icp^wy (<pvfl'(i) 
kivp^ cvyKtxy/Upcv^, t^ ^ 

xo) fAarroi!^ di^pot ^wScib*- 



This king (Amenophis) was de- 
sirous of beholding the gods, as Onis, 
one of his predecessors in the king- 
dom, had seen them. And he com- 
municated his desire to a priest of the 
same name with himself, Amenophis, 
the son of Papis, who seemed to 
partake of the divine nature, both in 
his wisdom and knowledge of futu- 
rity: and Amenophis returned him 
answer, that it was in his power to 
behold the gods, if he would cleanse 
the whole country of the lepers and 
other unclean persons that abounded 
in it. 

WeU pleased with this information, 
the king gathered together out of 
Egypt all that laboured under any 
defect in body, to the amount of 
eighty thousand, and sent them to the 
quarries, which are situated on the 
east side of the Nile, that they might 
work in them and be separated fix>m 
the rest of the Egyptians. And (he 
says) there were among them some 
learned priests who were afiected 
with leprosy. And Amenophis the 
wise man and prophet, fearful lest 
the vengeance of the gods should fall 
both on himself and on the king, if 



* Hud. from Vet. Int— 'ry Vulg. 



t Hud.— ndnries AI. 
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y^wvt Ttirf ( ToTg luapoiq, xeu 

rn| dcNATpia. ft^ TtXfMJaeu 
jU€y adr^ (»V€<V ravra r^ 
PewtKtt, ypoBipviif df xaroXi- 
Wrra «f p< vfl^rrcuy kavrw iut*" 
Xc7k ^y aBvfu^ dc eiyou r&v 

(Kqlinna narii Aifiy 60X0^ 
y4ypMpui). Tafv d€ roiV ^70- 

fiaa-^h^f tfa v^f xar^vo-iy 

T^y roTf TdSy tntfMiwv ipn^fua- 
dciiray WXiy, j Auctpiy 0iw(- 
X^pq^ty. em fc 19 «^Xk xara 

0/ 8f (If rtuhnpf cItiX- 
^rre^f neu rey rovoy rovroy 

/Mya a^T^ir Xe7^/u«yoy nya T»y 
'HXiMToXirtfy icpc»y 'O^dpcri- 
^My§ ^tf'Tijtf'ayTO. Koi rot/ry 
irri^a^X^^^'^Cf ^i' voo'iy (w^ko- 

roTf »ifM¥ edere, fAifre *;)«a''- 
xuv7y d€4t)(, ^tfre ralfy jkaXio-- 



it should appear that violence had 
been offered them, added this also in 
a prophetic spirit ; — that certain peo- 
ple would come to the assistance of 
these unclean persons, and would 
subdue Egypt, and hold it in posses- 
sion for thirteen years. These tidings 
however he dared not to communi- 
cate to the king, but left in writing 
an account of what should come to 
pass, and destroyed himself, at which 
the king was fearfully distressed. 

(After which he writes thus, word 
for word :) When those that were 
sent to work in the quarries had con- 
tinued for some time in that miser- 
able state, the king was petitioned to 
set apart for their habitation and pro- 
tection the city Avaris, which had 
been left vacant by the Shepherds ; 
and he granted them their desire : 
now this city, according to the theo- 
logy above, is a Typhonian city. 

But when they had taken posses- 
sion of the city, and found it well 
adapted for a revolt, they appointed 
for themselves a ruler from among 
the priests of Heliopolis, one whose 
name was Osarsiph, and they bound 
themselves by oath that they would 
be obedient. Osarsiph then, in the 
first place enacted this law, that they 
should neither worship the gods, nor 



• Hud. — 'Kp^ifiiwt Vulg. 



t Hud. from MSS. Vet. Int.— AI. omit. 
§ Hud. from Vet. Int. — *Offipupo9 Vulg. 
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rSv o'wvfMfffAi^w. ToiaSra ^c 
ye/AO^CTtfcaCi ica) irXcTrra 
jXXa, /A^Ui^Ta Torig AI7W- 

WXffa-( ^TMncf w^fiy rc/xi7> ^ 
ntfl^ voXc/uoy froiJbMVf ydfta-- 
doM Toy T^f 'A^ytf^iy}* roy 
/Soo'iXca. o^^f Si vpoo'XajS^- 
^c<yo( ^Acd* lat/ToS xai r«ly 
aXX«y Up4w Kou avfji.iMfAMo~ 

Tel< {ml TtBft^o'fUi ^ircXa- 
dcyTa(§ mtfjLi>a^, c/( v^X«y 
T^y xaXov/A€»i}y 'Ie/M0'^\v/bta 
xeu T^ xa^* jauroy xal roirf 
oXXovf rtib^ awatifMLoBmaq 

Tci/ciy o/M^/MoSdy ^ir' Aryvr- 
roy. 'Evafeiy 1 1 /a< y «Zy a^oir^ 
Ivify^iXaro, %pSyrw fuv ei( 
ktafof T^ *^oyo>ix^ a^rtfy 
marpt^af tuu ra inryj^ia 
rc7f ox?^9tq irapcfciy &^9iyvSf 
iv€piJMXfie'€^^ai 2c m $^01, 

rypf Xf^patp ve/i^oiciy. oj S^ ^c/)- 
Xl»p€ti ycyo|jKcyo< voyrc^ vpo- 



abstain from any of those sacred ani- 
mals which the Egyptians hold in 
veneration, but sacrifice and slay them 
all ; and that they should connect 
themselves with none but such as 
were of that confederacy. When he 
had made such laws as these, and 
many others of a tendency direcdy 
in opposition to the customs of the 
Egyptians, he gave orders that they 
should employ the multitude of hands 
in rebuilding the walls about the city, 
and hold themselves in readiness for 
war with Amenophis the king. He 
then took into his counsels some 
others of the priests and unclean 
persons: and sent ambassadors to 
the city called Jerusalem, to those 
Shepherds who had been expelled by 
Tethmosis : and he informed them 
of the position of their affairs, and 
requested them to come up unani- 
mously to his assistance in this war 
against Egypt. He also promised in 
the first place to reinstate them in 
their ancient city and country Avaris, 
and provide a plentiful maintenance 
for their host, and fight for them as 
occasion might require ; and assured 
them that he would easily reduce the 
country under their dominion. The 
Shepherds received this message with 



* Hud. from MSS.—idtff/Aifon Vulg. 
f Hud. from Vet. Int. — Mivwpn Valg. 
$ Hud. M5S.— ijrcX»tf»Tcs Al. 



X Hud. MSS.— Al. omit it. 
II Lowth propotet iari^tn. 
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hpSv oviftSApfAfio'eaf, mai /wct' 
'AfMvwfui J' T«y Atyw" 

pw oi»aya*y»y vX^dof A^yvir- 

rSy cy toi/toj( i^ycjuoyaw, r^ 
Tc »€pa ^Sa T«l( ntpSha fioXio'- 
Ta ^y TOK Upoi^ T4fu»/Kcya «l( 
y javToy fMTmfAyjrtKTCt xal 

^ifyyciXfy,* <&( ^^Xcorara 
rShf ^c»y avyxp^^t rit ioava, 
rt» hi vj^ Sc^fiw "f* T^ xai 
PafAMCcrpf ifwl P^>pc«< TotI 
«»Tp^ owfAMCfiipw qreyTa€-n} 
orra, ii46€ro vp^ Toy ^avrot; 
^>/XAy. adr^ de iiajS^bf to?< 
aXXoK AlyvKrtoi^9 Aa-w tU 
rpietxorra fAvptaha^ MpSv 

uJIm^ it'KeuiT^aa'Uf ov oiw/jSo- 

infil^a^t wa>ai^pofAi^a^ ifww 
c/f M€fM^»» amKetfivy tc t^- 
Tf "Anuff Kol tU oXXa t^ 
hutiat fAeTaw€iMp$€irra Upii 
;£«, c^« c3< Ai^iovioy <r2ry 



the greatest joy, and quickly mus- 
tered to the number of two hundred 
thousand men, and came up to Avaris. 
Now Amenophis the king of Egypt, 
when he was informed of their inva- 
sion, was in great consternation, re- 
membering the prophecy of Ameno- 
phis, the son of Papis. And he as- 
sembled the armies of the Egyptians, 
and having consulted with the leaders, 
he commanded the sacred animals to 
be brought to him, especially those 
which were held in more particular 
veneration in the temples, and he 
forthwith charged the priests to con- 
ceal the images of their gods with 
the utmost care. Moreover he placed 
his son Sethos, who was also called 
Ramesses from his father Rampses, 
being then but five years old, under 
the protection of a faithful adherent ; 
and marched with the rest of the 
Egyptians being three hundred thou- 
sand warriors, against the enemy, who 
advanced to meet him : but he did 
not attack them, thinking it would be 
to wage war against the gods, but 
returned, and came again to Mem- 
phis, where he took Apis and the 
other sacred animals he had sent for, 
and retreated immediately into Ethio- 
pia together with all his army, and 
all the multitude of the Egyptians ; 



* xetpiyytXJkt9 Big. 



f Itdw Big. 
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rSv Alyt vriW <bn{x^. x^^'''* 
A»^<WflM jSatf-iXci/f* ^€y t^- 

Kot n^/JMi iffi^i T^ rSv «e- 
iiro ttJ^ ^PXn< avrtSi f cicrrw- 
KOi (TT^aTMrcSoy KlBwuiyuiv 
maf *AfMiw(ff€v^ tov pavtkwf 

KOM Tit fMP XAT^ T^y AN 

d^ioiriay rotat/ra. oj Sc ZoXv* 

ipnjx9)}0'flu'f t^ffTC T^» T«y 
%fO€ifnifU¥»¥ Kp^m^ty xc/jpio-- 
Tijy § (ftaUvta-Oat, roti tot€ t^ 

XAi 'y^p 0^ ^Myoy qroXcif icai 
nwfMtq €V€Kfnia'aVf c^c Icpo- 
o'oXM/yrc^i o^ XvfAouifOfMvoi 
foaya ^<wy ^^KoSyre, £^XXi( 
xai Tor^ a&ToTi oirray/oi; T»y 
0'€]8aMrrei»/bbey«y ic^y ^on^ 
X^vficyoi ^MTeXovy, xa« doTa< 



for the king of Ethiopia was under 
obligations to him. He was there- 
fore kindly received by the king, 
who took care of all the multitode 
that was with him, while the country 
supplied what was necessary for their 
subsistence. He also allotted to him 
cities and villages during his exile, 
which was to continue from its be- 
ginning during the predestined thir- 
teen years. Moreover he pitched a 
camp for an Ethiopian army upon 
the borders of Egypt, as a protection 
to king Amenophis. 



In the mean time, while such was 
the state of things in Ethiopia, the 
people of Jerusalem, who had come 
down with the unclean of the Egyp- 
tians, treated the inhabitants with 
suph barbarity, that ^lose who wit- 
nessed their impieties believed that 
that their joint sway was more exe- 
crable than that which the Shepherds 
had formerly exercised alone. For 
they not only set fire to the cities 
and villages, but committed every 
kind of sacrilege, and destroyed the 
images of the gods, and roasted and 
fed upon those sacred animals that 
were worshipped ; and having com- 



• Hud. supposes some word such as veifaffy^at> to have been lost here. 
t MSS. inserts ais tJ^i-. J Hafn. inserts x«5. 

§ Hud. from Lowth and Vel. Int—ypvcc* Vulg. 
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itpotfyirai i^yayxa^ov ybttahcu^ 

iepc^d TO T^Mf 'HXi«MnX/n}^, 
fd4T€pyi fU Totrro to Tcye^, 



pelled the priests and prophets to 
kill and sacrifice them, they cast them 
naked out of the country. It is said 
also that the priest, who ordained 
their polity and laws, was by birth 
of Heliopolis, and his name Osarsiph, 
from Osiris the god of Heliopolis : 
but that when he went over to these 
people his name was chxuiged, and 
he was called Moyses. — Joseph, contr, 
App, lib. I. c. 26. 



OF THE SHEPHERDS AND ISRAELITES. 



(Aryti 8^ Moycdtfy xc^- 
X«».) *Otj iMrht ravra iiniX- 
^€P i *A/*CMf^K A'TO Al$Mit(a^ 
/Aerit i*ey(iki^^ ^twifAtu^t not 
I vt^^ avrov "PdfJi^i no* o^ 
TOf tXfi^ St^afuy' xai ovfApti^ 
Xurrtf ot di^ TOK «o</B«c<n xai 
ToSV fUApo'fi iviinyfO'eut aSrov^f 
7LBU va\Aot( dfKfniTttifarrtq 

T)7< Svp/a^. 



(Manetho again says :) After this 
Amenophis returned from Ethiopia 
with a great force, and Rampses also, 
his son, with other forces, and en- 
countering the Shepherds and the 
unclean people, they defeated them 
and slew multitudes of them, and 
pursued them to the bounds of Syria. 
— Joseph, contr » App. lib. I. c. 27, 



EGYPTIAN FRAGMENTS. 



OF THE EXODUS: 



FROM CH^REMON. 



MBTA TovToy titrdacu /Sei;- 

dupf xo} Tov t/Ioy a^ou Pa- 

^cyi} aOrey, Sri to If^oy a^T^( 
^y TJf veXc^f) xATcoicavrai* 
4piT«^£lyn)y* $6 UfoypafAfMi' 
ria ijxufeUf iiat rSv rti/q fM- 
kuo'fA^ebi ix^rrw d^pSi^ xa- 
^dp^ Ti^y A?7inrroy veaSo'aa" 
dw T^^VTo/of J eUrrlv* 'Evi- 
X^forra Be rSy iicta-tpSy fAV^ 
pidJUa^ clxoo'iv^ff jx/9aXe7y. 



After him (Manetho) I wish to 
examine Chsremon, who professes 
to have composed a history of 
Egypt. He gives the same name as 
does Manetho to the king Ameno- 
phis and his son Ramesses, and says 
as follows — 

" Isis appeared to Amenophis in 
his dreams, rebuking him that her 
temple should have been overthrown 
in war. Upon which Phritiphantes 
the sacred scribe told him, thab if he 
would clear Egypt of all polluted 
persons he would be delivered from 
these terrors. He therefore collected 
two hundred and fifly thousand un- 
clean persons, and drove them out. 
Their leaders were two scribes called 



* ^piT9$drnv, ^ptr9fi^n», Al. MSS. 



f irW«f El. 
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T«a< Mffivffijy re xai *I^TifToy, 

Aiywma $* auTorig iv^fMtTct 
uvatf TJdf /M» Mwvo^ Tio-i^cxy 
Ty Be 'Iwo^^ IleTcoij^. ToiJ- 
Tot>( h* (U IlfXoi^o'ioy iXOihf 
KM imrvxiitif fAVpidat rpta- 
xi9»Ta6xr» xaToXeXcf/bicVai^ 
vir^ rev 'A/mm^m^ a< od d'c- 
Xciy cif T^ AA-yvvTOy huKMyd" 
^««y. 

rypr kiyvnrov OTparfZa'M, 

linyarta rl^y €^Soy ainw c<( 
A\$Mitix¥ (fwytiv xaraXiTorra 
T^y <yi;yarxa c/xvoy. ijy x/ywr- 
Toufy^y cy no-* avf(Kau'iiq t6- 
xfiy vcci $2E, oyd^s Mectf ^wjy,* 

Toy vaTtpa *\u.kvwpiv 4k t^? 



Moyses and Josephus, the latter of 
whom was a sacred scribe : but their 
Egyptian names were, that of Moyses 
Tisithen, and that of Josephus Pete- 
seph. They bent their way towards 
Pelusium where they met with three 
hundred and eighty thousand men lefl 
there by Amenophis, whom he would 
not suffer to come into Egypt. 



With these they made a treaty and 
invaded Egypt. But Amenophis 
waited not to oppose their incursion, 
but fled into Ethiopia, leaving his 
wife pregnant : and she concealed 
herself in a cavern where she brought 
forth a child and named him Messe- 
nes, who when he arrived at man- 
hood drove out the Jews into Syria, 
being about two hundred thousand, 
and recalled his father Amenophis 
from Ethiopia. — Joseph, contr, App, 
lib. I. c. 32. 



OF THE EXODUS : 



FROM DIODORUS SICULUS. 



Kar£K T^y Atywro^ to «a- 
XoMy, >>otiAiyaii vepiffraa-fce^ 
yeyofACMf^, ^lycvf/MVoy o/ iroX- 
AAA r^ air' oat rSy xaxwy im 



There having arisen in former days 
a pestiferous disease in Egypt, the 
multitude attributed the cause of the 
evil to the Deity : for a very great 
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j(^fAtymf V€p) TO Uf^ nal rk^ 
dvaiaff navoKeXdo'Bat rwe- 
j9ai»€ «ap* aimiti r^ var- 

Tflw~njo'etfKTflM,K/»«Vii' o^it e(r€<r- 
^ai T»K xaxttfy. Edd^^f ov* 

vSpf 01 /My ititpeufirrar^^ ko} 
$^a0^iK^Taro» avTTpaKJtirrtq 

«/f T^ 'EXXoda, xai Tiva^ 
iripwq T^vq r^ovraf ^mXo- 

yoM^ NdM Kc^/xo( Toly aXXwy 

<K 'ir^i' i^'' KoXov/Mcyijy 'loi;- 

rijf AiTt^Tov, irayrcXttfc Bf ' 
epviiMP Acay xxt* ineiviA^q 
Tttb^ Xfovwq, vjyfTrQ 8c -nj^ 
^oix/af vp«rayoo€UfjL€voi 
Mva^if ^peyif(rei Sc voXXij xai 
itjftpilff, irXfrcTToy hicuptpay. 
03to( $€ maraXafiofA^evoq r^ 
"Xfipa^i oKKaq tc voXf i( exria-t 
xai T^ ytly o&o-ay iTsupavf^rtk" 
Tijy, oyoua^OfA€yi}y 'Up'ja-oAVfMi, 



concourse of foreigners of every na- 
tion then dwelt in Egypt, who were 
addicted to strange rites in their 
worship and sacrifices ; so that in 
consequence the due honours of the 
gods fell into disuse. Whence the 
native inhabitants of the land infer- 
red, that, unless they removed them, 
there would never be an end of their 
distresses. They immediately there- 
fore expelled these foreigners; the 
most illustrious and able of whom 
passed over in a body (as ^some say) 
into Greece and other places under 
the conduct of celebrated leaders, of 
whom the most renowned were Da- 
naus and Cadmus. 



But a large body of the people 
went forth into the country which is 
now called Judaea, situated not far 
distant from Egypt, being altogether 
desert in those times. The leader of 
this colony was Moses, a man very 
remarkable for his great wisdom and 
valour. When he had taken posses- 
sion of the land, among other cities, 
he founded that which is called Jeru- 
salem which is now the most cele- 
brated. — Lib, xL.'EcL I. p. 921. 



N.B. The rest of the fragment gives an account of the Jewish polity, laws, 
&c. It was the beginning of Diodorus' history of the Jewish war, and is pre- 
served by Photius. 
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OF THE EXODUS OF THE JEWS: 



FROM LYSIMACHUS. 



tw KiyvtrUnf paa-iXwq, to 
Xo^ Tth *toi^ai(wV Xc«pot( oy- 

vyifjLard rwa exwra^j €\q t^ 

rpotff^p* TtofAifiKKwl^ Suf^pv" 

v/of Tol$ fAOjrrcvo'o/Myoi/f' t^ 
0<6y 8e ciire7y*|' t^ Upa xa- 
dS^t ^v' ii/^]pcrfcant iatSrpwt 
nutd ' tvo'Vifiuify iKpaXKirra 
adrovq ix T»y If/wv cl^ Tovev< 
ip4fAMfif rdbq ^ ipvpob( xa2 

^AP^ xaV T^ {(fJii dyvitrcUi xa) 
o2hw Ti^/y 7i)y ytap^otpopf^a^iv. 
T)» ^ B^x»piy Toi»( xp''^f*^ 
Xafiwroi T«f<f T6 ^c^eTp xa< 
ifHp»fi.tTaq upoTkQLKia-dfAewWf 
ntKiv^eu iitiXoy^v Ttr^nfirofiA' 



He sayk, That in the reign of Bbc- 
choris king of Egypt, the Jewish 
people being infected with leprosy 
scurvy, and sundry other diseases, 
took shelter in the temples where 
they begged for ' food ; and that ih 
consequence of the vast number of 
persons who wer6 seized with the 
complaint there became a scarcity in 
Egypt. Upon this Bocchoris the 
king of the Egyptians sent persons 
to inquire of the Oracle of Ammon, 
respecting the sterility : and the god 
directed him to cleanse the temples 
of all polluted iamd impious men and ' 
cast them out into the desert, but to 
drown those that were afiected with 
the leprosy and scurvy, inasmuch as 
their exisrtence was displeasing to the 
Sun ; then to purify the temples ; upon 
which the land would recover its ferti- 
lity. When Bocchoris had received the 
oracle, he assembled the priests and 
attendants of the altars, and com- 
manded them to gather together all the 
unclean persons and deliver them over 
to the soldiers to lead them forth into 



• 'Afifiwv^s MSS. 



t 'Epi7» MSS. 
B B 
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epillAAy' Tolf ht Xrv^< €l( fM" 
Xvpbmvq xApra^ Mio-arraf, 

Bv<rtv^€>TWf Sc rSp XtwpSp 

^KTcd^ifycM jir' dvvXc/f(* 2v- 

nttpl airSpf wkto^ 8* itiyt^ 
if^fA^ir/iif trvp KM Xt/x»M/( xai;- 
o'oyraf i^vKArrriut iavrolff 

Tci^o-oifTa^ iX^bxco-d^ai T«t^ 

Tjya av/APovkfva^at avTci^f 

rifuftiy, axpt^ ay • 6X^««riy e/< 
T^w^ o/x«i;/bieyov(, va^K€Aci^- 
veu^ai re a^orp , /a^tc Ay- 
^p^Wf T*yJ ewoijo-ciy, ^ifre 
apitrra avfA.PovK€iSa-€tv, &)Jjt 
tA xwV^J'a' ^c«y T€yaw< xo} 
pvfMtff, o«( oif %€pnijxv0't»9 
iyarpi'Kfiv, 2wai>€«rayT»y 
^ Tttly aXXfl^y, T«b ^X'^^'^c^ 
flroioCyraj 8»a t^j ^^/bioi; «©- 
pt^fT^m^ hta»w^ dc i^ifii^ 

y(/&pa», xeu Toi^{ T€ Su^p£vovi 
vfiptl^oreaqf xa2 t^ tc/KK 0T;X5y- 
Taj xa« ifAtpfia-arrafy IkBuv 



the desert ; but to wrap the lepers in 
sheets of lead and cast them into the 
sea. After they had drowned those 
afflicted with the leprosy and scurvy, 
they collected the rest and left them 
to perish in the desert. But they 
took counsel among themselves, and 
when night came on lighted up fires 
and torches to defend themselves, and 
fasted all the next night to propitiate 
the gods to save them. Upon the 
following day a certain man called 
Moyses counselled them to persevere 
in following one direct way till they 
should arrive at habitable places, and 
enjoined them to hold no friendly 
communication with men, neither to 
follow those things which men es- 
teemed good, but such as were con- 
sidered evil : and to overthrow the 
temples and altars of the gods as 
oflen as they should happen with 
them. When ^hey had assented to 
these proposals, they continued their 
journey through the desert, acting 
upon those rules, and afVer severe 
hardships they at length arrived in a 
habitable country, where, having in- 
flicted every kind of injury upon the 
inhabitants, plundering and burning 
the temples, they came at length to 
the land which is now called Judeea, 
and founded a city and settled there. 
This city was named Hierosyla from 



* oQ^ i» Srt Big. Hafn. 
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€1^ T^> >vy 'lovda/ay icpwrayH' 

ivravBcL xaTOixer». Tj Bf 
a0*Tv Tot/ro l€po0TAa avo 

QiKih1^<TBai, yuu r^v re «oX(y 
'Icpo0'oXv/Aa, x£u a^rev< *Ie^- 



their disposition. But in after times 
when they acquired strength, to ob- 
literate the reproach, they changed its 
name and called the city Hierosoly- 
ma, and themselves Hierosolymites. 
— Jos. contr, App. S4. 



OF THE EXODUS 



FROM POLEMQ. 



ropovci Kara tov^ atrov^ xp^ 
ifWi y€v«rBai Mwrta* 

Twy 'E>^i)yixtfy Irropuiif Xeymr 

/AoTpa rev AV/wt/mt crparov 
i^eKeffty Alyinrw. oi ^y t^ 
TldKouarirQ xaXev/u,cyi|} ^vpf^f 
ov vofpu 'A^aj9/cK fwia'ay, 



, Some of the Greeks also relate 
that Moses flourished in those times. 

Polemo in the first book of his 
Grecian histories says, that — " In the 
reign of Apis the son of Phoroneus a 
part of the Egyptian army deserted 
from Egypt and took up their habi- 
tation in that part of Syria which is 
called Palestine not far from Arabia :" 
these indeed were they who went out 
with Moses. — Afric. cited Eus. Pr, 
Ev. lib. 10. 



* Quod. Ufii cink^neiat. Hud. — 'Jt^oa^Xu/ua MSS. 

t A»6fieirr(xt MSS. % Vet Int. Hud.— Gr. omitted /»$. 
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OF THE EXODUS: 



FROM PTOLEMiBUS MBNDESIUS. 






Amosis, who lived about the same 
time with Inachus the Argive over- 
threw the city Avaris ; as Ptolema&iis 
Mendesius has related in his chroni* 
cles. — Clemens Strom, dted Ens, Pr. 
Ev. lib. 10. 



OF THE E^iQDUS OF THE JEWS : 



PROM ARTABANU3.* 



rSv AtyvgrUtiff vsoXXa fUy 

y^cty, lutfiayra^ rdvq xarit 
tV Apo/S/oy wraiAWi not 

d'^XofO'coy. 

KoJ Mcf44^fT9f /My Xeyeiy 



And they (the Jews) borrowed 
of the Egypti^ms many vesaels and 
no small quantity of raiment, and 
every variety of treasure^ and passed 
over the branches of the river ti>- 
wards Arabia, and upon the ihird 
day's march arrived at a convenient 
station upon the Red Sea. 

And the Memphites say that 



• Artabanu*, evidendy an Alexandrian Jew, is said to hare written about 
a century B. C. The fragmento of his history which have been preserred fellow 
the Scripture with some few variaUons and additions. I have inserted the above 
fragment on account of the Memi^ite and lieliopoUtan traditions of the Exodus 
referred to in it. lu authenticity, however, is very much to be suspeeted. 
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Toy Sc Mcwovy dxoi^ayray 
k9i$tj€w tJ ^)3^ Toi; 08a rof, 

i«i, tV W di/yofuy l^k ^pS^ 
•Sou 9»p€v4a$ai. 2vyf^/3^y- 
Tfliy 3c T«y AtyvrrCw xa\ 
Zuneirrwy ifrtja) vvp adrot^ in 
Tftfy €fMrpoo'^€y inKdfMpau, t^ 

^fxX^ai. rtli U Alyvrrtovq 
irKvrt Tfli; -gvf!^ %eu t?^ irXi}/«- 
/*«^*8o^ «iyT«< 8ia^a^ya#. 

ylrraq Toy xn^vyoy, rpiaxarra 
t-ni iy Tg ^^/4^ haTpiy^auy 
Pp^wro^ a^Tor^ ToS &€oi; 

vapavkfctoy t^ XP^* 7<7«- 



Moyses being well acquainted widi 
that part of the country waited for 
the ebbing g£ the tide, and then made 
the wMe multitude pass through the 
shallows of the sea. 

But the Heliopolitans say that the 
king pursued them with great power, 
and took with him the sacred ani- 
mals, in order to recover the sub- 
stance which the Jews had borrowed 
of tlie Egyptians. But that a divine 
voice instructed Moyses to strike the 
sea with his rod: and that when 
Moyses heard this he touched the 
waters with the rod, whereupon the 
waves stood apart, and the host went 
through along a dry path. He * says 
moreover that when the Egyptians 
came up with them and followed after 
them, the fire flashed on them from 
before, and the sea again inundated 
the path, and that all the Egyptians 
perished either by the fire or by the 
return of the waters. 



But the Jews escaped the danger 
and passed thirty years in the desert, 
where God rained upon them a kind 
of grain like that called Panic, whose 
color was like snow. He says also 
that Moyses was ruddy with white 



♦ Artabanus ? Qy. Dow not Eiuebiua here resume his extract from the 
DarratiTe of Artabanus ? 
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y^oi U ^0-1 Toy MiSvo-oy, hair and of a dignified deportment : 
wvfpawi, voXMy, iMf«i}Tijyt and that when he did these things he 
^itffMtrtmy. raura bi %f4ieu was in the eighty-ninth year of his 

99pi en) ina vyM^yiutana age. — Eus, Ft* Ev, lih. 10. 
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THE TYRIAN ANNALS: 



FROM DIUS.» 



OF HIRAM. 



ABIBAAOT TcXcvT^oyrofi • 
vtc^airov E^A»f«e(*|' i^a/riy^xv^ 

/At PI T^f «^XcM( X mfoaixf^^* 
xtVf § wu Tw *OXv/Mr/ov Ai^c 

iatoB^^Maw IticfMia-ey' Aya- 
/3^ 86 c/( T0y A/jSoyoy ^XotJ- 
IM^tf^ T^y tSv yoMry xara- 
ffiatrtpt. T«y >e rvpoannwra 'Ic- 
poo^^|fU0y SoXo/builya v^fMJ/ai 
tparl vp«f T^y E3^«/bMy 
cuvtyfAara, xeu tap* airw 
XajSciy Af wuy- 1[ T^y 8c ^^ 
8vyi(drcyTa diax^TyoMy Tjy Xt/- 



Upon the death of Ahihalus his son 
Hiromus succeeded to the kingdom. 
He raised the eastern parts of the 
city, and enkrged the citadel ; and 
joined to it the temple of Jupiter 
Olympius, which stood before upon 
an island, by filling up the interme- 
diate space: and he adorned that 
temple with donations of gold : and 
he went up into Libanus to cut tim- 
ber for the construction of the tem- 
ples. And it is said that Solomon, 
who at that time reigned in Jerusa- 
lem, sent enigmas to Hiromus, and 
desired others in return, with a pro- 
posal that whichsoever of the two 
was unable to solve them, should for- 
feit money to the other. Hiromus 



* Dion. Sync. 

X Sync, omiti riji s-^m*«. 

II b 7^ Sync. 



f 2/|Mv/K0f Sync. 

§ IwUnaa Sync. 

f w«f onJrou rif* huon Ko^A Bl. 



c c 
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Xo^o'aKra Se rev YSpvfMVt %au 

rl( TO lvi^ij/buo» ayaXwacM* 

pMy ou^^a rit irporcdcyra Xi^- 
0*01 xa) adrhf aXXa 'gpoPdkiTv' 
a fMf Xt^orra r^ 2«XofMlvay 
voXA^ Tjf EtptifA^ v^oirori- 
0*01 x^ii/uaT«, 



agreed to the proposal, but was un- 
able to solve the enigmas, and paid 
treasures to a large amount as a for- 
feit to Solomon. And it is said that 
one Abdemonus, aTyrian, solved the 
enigmas, and proposed others which 
Solomon was not able to unriddle, for 
which he repaid the fine to Hiromus. 
— Joseph, contr, Ap. lib. I. c. 17. — 
SynceL Chron. 182. 



OF THE KINGS AND JUDGES FROM NEBUCHADNEZZAR 

TO CYRUS. 



*Ev^ Ei$»pdkiv Tov patrt- 
Asuq InihifiKiia-e NajSov^oSo- 
voa^opof rypf Tijpw Ik enj 8c- 

Xcuo-c Bo^X en) S/xa, /act^ 
Tot/roy ^ixoon-^i jmxrtrr^H" 
aa» xci) itCifcaffoaf' *Exy/j3aXof 

*APbcJw /A^yof ScKa, "Appa-- 
po( &px/^p(vq fiSjvaqrpfTit Mi^- 
ywoi KM Vepdrrparo^ roZ ' Aj3- 
^X^juov hinaar^ en} cf , ^ 
IMraQi iPaa'(\tvT( BaXaropo; 
^wairroy fl^a' tovtov TcXivn^- 



In the reign of Ithobalus, Nabu- 
chodonosorus besieged Tyre for thir- 
teen years. Afler him reigned Baal 
ten years. Afler him Judges were 
appointed who judged the people : 
Ecnibalus, the son of Baslachus, two 
months : Chelbes, the son of Ab- 
daeus, ten months : Abbarus, the high- 
priest, three months : Mytgonus and 
Gerastratus the son of Abdelemus, 
six years : after them Balatorus 
reigned one year as king : and upon 
his death the Tyrians sent to fetch 
Merbalus from Babylon: and he 
reigned four years: and when he 
died they sent for Hiromus, his bro- 



* 'A/8Sa/<ovey Go. 
f Several editions omit from Na/Sov^oSo»tf0-o^o(. 
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CT)) rta'trapam tovtov tcXcv- 

ffikevat¥ eni encoo'iy. ^«} roi;- 
rev KSpOf Ilcpo'Sy Au»«^cv- 



(Tfyi 



wtrnjjtuafra naa-dpa xoi rpctf* 
fMy yi^p Tfp« "j" 'njf NajSov^o- 

d€x<^9» 8* rrc< t^( Elp6fMv 
Kt/pof Ilfpcn}; to yipdrof wetp- 
eXajScy.) 



ther, who reigned twenty years. In 
his time Cyrus was king of Persia. 



(The whole time therefore amounts 
to fifty-four years and three months. 
For in the seventh year of his reign 
Nabuchodonosorus began the siege 
of Tyre : and in the fourteenth year 
of Hiromus Cyrus the Persian as- 
sumed the government of that king- 
dom.) — Joseph. cofUr. Ap, lib. I: 
c. 21. 



• l$Hafii.Big. 
f Wi Hafii. — J. Cappel. reads ilS^fuf fih y^ noit hxir^ im, &c. 



THE TYRIAN ANNALS 



FROM MENANDER. 



OF HIRAM. 



TEAETTH2ANT02 U 'Ap*- 

Xc/oy i vi^i airw EXpufM^f o( 
pwraq cTi] vcynjxorra rpta 
ipaa-tXiva-tP fnj* rptdnwra 
ricra-oLpa, tZrof ^X"^^ "^^ 
EdpfSx^pw, rhf Tc xfvowv 

Kf y CT* "j* TC Ckijif f t/Xow AecX- 
^«y cxoif/e», inl rw ktyofjjpov 
opou( AijSovovy yubpva fi;Xa 
cl( T^c Tftfy kpSif ffTcyof . xa- 
d^cX<fy TC rit dpx/Bua Upit, 
xaiyo^< yaot( ^xo$o/ai}0'C| to 
TC Tot; 'HpaxXeov^y ma) t^( 

'ArrdpTl^f TC/ACMf &»Up€VC€9f 

mai T^ /Acy tov 'H^axXcov^ 
vpSrw ivoi'^a'arojl, iv rf Xltp" 
irl^ fiutpfij €ira rh t^( *Aa^dp^ 



After the death of Abibalos, Hiro- 
mus his son succeeded him in his 
kingdom, and reigned thirty-four 
years, having lived fifty-three. He 
laid out that part of the city which is 
called Eurychoron : and consecrated 
the golden column which is in the 
temple of Jupiter. And he went up 
into the forest on the mountain called 
Libanus, to fell cedars for the roofs 
of the temples : and having demo- 
lished the ancient temples, he rebuilt 
them, and consecrated the fanes of 

Hercules and Astarte : he construct- 
ed that of Hercules first, in the month 
Peritius ; then that of Astarte, when 
he had overcome the Tityans who 
had refused to pay their tribute : and 

when he had subjected them he re- 



• Hud. from Sync, and Ant — ^from fl-iynixevra was before omitted. 

t M Sync. — lintra Vtilg. 

J vpArw Ti Tij» iy§fffn To5 'HpaxKiwi hrvifffotro AL 
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/EMtray a iwiraao't 2«Xe/M«y 



turned. In his time was a certain 
young man named Abdemonus, who 
used to solve the problems which 
were propounded to him by Solomon 
king of Jerusalem.— /o^epA. contr. 
Ap, lib. I. c. 18. — Joseph, Antiq, 
Jud. lib. VIII. c. 5. 



OP THE SUCCESSORS OP HIRAM. 



TcXctmfO'florrof Elp^fAov hw- 
SefaTo Ti^ jSoo'tXcioy BoXc^- 
^apo^§ i viiq, iff pUta-aq ci^ 
Tto-a-ap^Mrra rpia, iPaa-i- 
Xciwcy CT)} herd, futit rwhw 
*ApidaTparoi \\ o airov vVo^t 
PUtffaf cTi} ttMO'i ipp^Uf ipa^ 

T^^ rpwpw airvS vto) riwa- 
f€q ivipovM^a'etrT€i ^vwXe- 
ceuf, w h 'Kp€a'p^€po^ ifiaurt" 
Xcvo-fy St^ dcNoSi^. /ccd* ot( 

Of, putva^ CT)} vcyriTxArra 
riaaapay ifieurtXevcvf ini ^ 
Scxa. fccT^ Totrrey « ci^X^f 



Upon the death of Hiromus, Ba- 
leazarus his son succeeded to the 
kingdom ; he lived forty-three years, 
and reigned seven : after him Abdas- 
tratus his son reigned nine years, 
having lived twenty-nine: against him 
the four sons of his nurse conspired, 
and slew him: of these the eldest 
reigned twelve years : after them 
Astartus, the son of Delsastartus, 
reigned twelve years, having lived 
fifty-four : after him his brother 
Aserumus reigned nine years, having 
lived fifty-four : he was slain by his 
brother Pheles, who governed the 
kingdom eight months, having lived 
fifty years : he was slain by the priest 



* TTret El— Lowth propoaes TVp/eif— Tidcaeos Vet. Int — 'lux/eit 'Huxdbic 
MSS.— 'Hvx^e«i Jofl. in Ant. 

f Sync, omiti the eleven lines from iu&§k^ t«. 
X Sync, and Jos. in Ant insert &»), 

I BaK0AJ:§pos Sjnc—0MiK$Aitft Dind. 

II AMrrofne Syn.— 'Ai88irT«pn»( Din. f 'BktcifTAfTw Sync. 
** *JL0dmjSfiot Din. 
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CT1} Ti<r<rafa dmi vcvn^iiorra, 

Xc/oy i}^€ ft^fyflK OKTfliy fiiAfra^ 
CT1) irtrrexoKra. rovroir &rci- 
Xc»£^i$/3aXe(f o rife 'A<r- 

en} rpiAturra Si/d| ipio^€if 
en} j{i{xorra jkt«. ro&roy Bie- 
3c£aT0 BaSc^«^(l{[ v2o(, ^(» 
Piti<ra^ cTi) T€0'0'a^Koyra 
verrcy ipaia't>jeva'& enj $. 

r^tdntwra di^y ^jSoa/Xcuo'cy 
en} ^yyea. toi^ov SmC^o; 7^- 

en} vcvnpcoKra cfy iPturtkev- 
aty €n} Tcaaapd^KOyTa JvrcC. 
^y 3^ Tf> Iff* a^ou i^fA^ cTci 
1} ^X^ a^ov^ fpvyw<raf 
iy r^ Atp^ vSXiy tfwMft.tfi'f 
Kapx>}^yA* 

&Xfi KafxnU^^i XT/0-€tt>(, en} 
py€ ftifyc^ 1}'.** 'Eirci ^ 8«- 
^ciu^Tf) 6T€< t{( Elp^fjuov Pa- 
ffiktiaq iv 'Upoa-oXiSfMi^ ^xo^- 



of Astarte, Ithobalus, who reigned 
thirty-two years, having lived sixty- 
eight : and he was succeeded by Ba- 
dezorus his son, who reigned six 
years, having lived forty-five: his 
successor was Matgenus his son^ who 
reigned nine years, having lived 
thirty-two : and he was succeeded by 
Phygmalion who reigned forty-seven 
years, having lived fifty-six : in the 
seventh year of his reign his sister 
fled from him, and founded the city 
of Carthage in Libya. 



(Whence it appears that the sum of 
the whole time from the reign of Hi- 
romus to the foundation of Carthage 
is 155 years and 8 months. And since 
the temple in Jerusalem was built in 
the twelfth year of the reign of Hiro- 



t EQi09Xos Sync 



• ^Kkiiroi Sync. 

X Ba}J^poc Din. — B^{;«^s Cio. 

§ M^T(Ms Din. — Mi$n}yof B. — Aarhog Go. 

II MvylaX/ti/y ^fffiauwif Sync.—- Iltfy/KaXi^v Go. m. — ^wt/ua^ Go. 

If Sc inserU Ai8cl». •♦ Hud. from Theoph. AnL— x' Vulg. 
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lAtj^il • val^, T^ycy oSv* mus, therefore from the building of the 

Avl T^^ elMbofiiffcai rw pomv temple to the foundation of Carthage 

&Xf* Kafxn^^ xT/(re«f • tnj the time 18 a hundred and forty-three 

hiarw Tco-o-ap^Korra rpta f years and eight months.) — Jos, cent. 

fA^vfi oKTttf.) Ap. lib. I. c. 18. — Sync. 183. 



OF THB INVASION OP SALMANASAR. 



^jSoo-ZXcvo-cycTi) rpUiwarra l(. 
«Zn^, d-K^rrdofrtn Kittomw, § 
avdxktwa^i wpoffyfydyrro a£- 

yixi)y veXe/i«» flS'rao'dsy. 0( r^ 

d-wtmi Tc Tvptuv 2«)<&y xa« 
*Ax^|| xai 4 Di^iXm Ti^po^,^ 
xa} ToXX^ oXXoi veXci(, a! 
Tf> Tvy *h<rwpUnf iaank^ /3a- 
o'lXcr TO^c^oy. Bi^ TvpUn ** 

o'tXcirf ^v' ovTO^c vniffrpeapt, 
^^Wftnutv frviMtkupwaantn 'J'\ 
adrf 9avf ^i^i^cij%X kcu 
ixntL^tdv^ OKTawiatevq, al(§§ 



Eiulseus reigned thirty-six years: 
and he fitted out a fleet against the 
Cittseans § who had revolted, and re- 
duced them to obedience. But Sal- 
manasar, the king of the Assyrians, 
sent them assistance, and overran 
Phoenicia: and when he had made 
peace with the Phoenicians he return- 
ed with all his forces. And Sidon, 
and Ace (Acre), and Palsetyrus, and 
many other cities revolted from the 
Tyrians, and put themselves under 
the protection of the king of Assyria. 
But as the Tyrians still refused to 
submit, the king made another expe- 
dition against them : and the Phoe- 
nicians furnished him with sixty ships 
and eight hundred rowers : and the 
Tyrians attacked him with twelve 
ships, and dispersed the hostile fleet, 
and took prisoners to the amount of 



• Hafh. omits. f Srn ^Xy Theoph. Ant. — pfAy Sync 

X '£AiXot7os Fr. § Cyprios Sc. — Usher proposes rirrauW. 

II Some have ''A^xq. f Periz. thinks it should be Bi}^^{ . 

** Big. Samb. and Vat. insert on/r^. 
ft Eplphanius reads it Phcenidbus exhibentibus. 



:: 70. Epiph. 



§§ sff Epiph. 
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THE TTRIAN ANNAL9* 



tSp ip Tt/p$f rifA,^ Suk reuha. 

hf) TO V torafAOu ko^ rSv Ufa* 
fUuf dfva'diV^cu^'f xoi rwn 



five hundred men : upon which ac- 
count the Tjrrians were held in great 
respect.* But the king of Assyria 
stationed guards upon the river and 
aqueductSi to prevent the Tynans from 
drawing water: and this continued 
five years, during all which time they 
were obliged to drink from the wells 
they dug. — Joseph, Antiq. Jmd. lib. 
IX. c. 14. 



• ^AfUa^tu Vtt— ^•ffl^w Pr. 
f Aucta bine apud Tyrios rerum omnium pretia. Grot 
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THE PERIPLUS OF HANNO. 



ANNQN02 

KAPXHAONIAN RAZIAEai 
n£PinAOTZ» 

TON iv}p r^i 'Hpayckiovi 
o~n}Xa( hi^wuoy t?^ 7?^ f*€" 

Tov KpwoZ* TCfA^vciy hikwrra 

ywya vXeTy Ifw miXJuy 'HpaK- 
Xc/wy xa) WX€i< xri^ciy Aij9v- 
^iy/x«y. xa) eirXcvtf-cyy vtrrn- 

vX^^of ioftpSv xa2 ywantSy^ 
€»< &fAf^ (AVfidibuy rpiSy, xa2 
o'iTiiy xat T^y aXXijy waptno'^ 
xcvijy. 

OTifXa^ vapfiiMi^f/afJuev, xa2 
c£« irXot/y $vory iifjKpSy ivXct^- 
cafAev, ^KTiVafAcy vpwnjy to- 



THE VOYAGE 

OF HANNO, COMMANDER OF THE 
CARTHAGINIANS, 

Round the parts of Libya which lie 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules, 
which he deposited in the temple of 
Saturn. 

It was decreed by the Carthagi- 
nians that Hanno should undertake 
a voyage beyond the Pillars of Her- 
cules, and found Libyphoenician 
cities. He sailed accordingly with 
sixty ships of fifty oars each, and a 
body of men and women to the num- 
ber of thirty thousand, and provi- 
sions and other necessaries. 

When we had passed the Pillars 
on our voyage, and had sailed beyond 
them for two days, we founde(L the 
first city, which we named Thymia- 



* Junonis Piin. SoUnus. 
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fjuarriptov'* nthUif 8* afrrj 

crra Ai/3wc6y itufn^piw, Xd- 
a-iw hMp€p-t owjX^of«y, eirSra 

vdka ivepiiiMif wpli ?Xioy 

neiXd/iov lAerr^v voXXoS xcu 
fAtyd}MVm ir^vtut 8f K<ei Ac- 
(ftarrt^f xa« raXXa ^i}^/a M- 

Tijy re >Jf*inpf wapetKKd- 
ioarrtq taw inUpaq s^ovy^ xa- 
TfKifo-ajMcy 'I' WXei( v^$ rg 
d^aX<(TT9} KakiVfA.€»a^f Kaptmjiy 
TC Tcr%of» xa^ ri^m^y, xat 
Kmpviff inai M^XiTToy, xai 
"ApafA^, K^xC4^cy 8* ^ya^- 
^ivTtif ^X^6M€y M i*Iym» v«- 
Tofi^y A/{oy, ^vo 'nj; Aij8i%( 
^€9yra. wapit 8* aMy> No/mC- 
^( oyd^panroi Ai^hai, PwrK^- 
fMtr* tvtyiMff vap* o7( ifitiwf 
luv a'xjpi Tiyofy ^/Xot 'yeyofAfyet. 
Toi^Tvy 8€ xa&' tvep^ty, A/- 
d'/oTC( ^xovy offvoi, '^y ycjU/^- 
/Mcyot ^i}pi»$i7 $iC(Xi}fCjueyi}y 
opco-i jMC7«»Xoif , ^{ «y ^cry ^0-< 



terium. Below it lay an extensive 
plain. Proceeding thence towards 
the west, we came to Soloeis, a pro- 
montory of Libya, a place thickly 
covered with trees, where we erected 
a temple to Neptune ; and again pro- 
ceeded for the space of half a day 
towards the east, until we arrived at 
a lake lying not far from the sea, and 
filled with abundance of large reeds. 
Here elephants, and a great number 
of other wild beasts, were feeding. 



Having passed the lake about a 
day's sail, we founded cities near the 
sea, called Cariconticos, and Gytte, 
and Acra, and Melitta, and Aram- 
bys. Thence we came to the great 
river Lixus, which flows from Libya. 
On its banks the Lixitae, a shepherd 
tribe, were feeding flocks, amongst 
whom we continued some tim^ on 
friendly terms. Beyond the Lixitae 
dwelt the inhospitable Ethiopians, 
who pasture a wild country intersect- 
ed by large mountains, from which 
they say the river Lixus flows. In 
the neighbourhood of the mountains 
lived the Troglody tae, men of various 
appearances, whom the Lixitae de- 



♦ 9ufAtaTiiffa St. — eu/i(aTi||i&s Scyl. 
t Gem. proposes Hnr^xlffotfut, 
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W^C Jinrwy ^y 8po/i*oi^ e4*pa5**' 

iffAcpof. ^crdrcy Se voXiy vfl^ 

lAw. €»^a ttpofjity h fWXff '^"^ 
xoXvovi v^rw iMnpetyy xi^icXoy 
i%wca» rrabuw vivrt' ^y 
KaTfxi^a'afAcyy* Kcpyijy iv^fJtd' 
caa/Tf^* 4T€xfiatpifAt^a 8* a^ 
T^y Ik tov «€pnrXov, xar* ci;^ 

yap i t^Av^f €X tc Kapx^~ 
Kcpyijy. 

yd^v BiavXcifo'ayTc;, Xprn}(. 
e7xcy ^ wiiaw^ i; X/fiyi; rper^, 
fAti^Wf T^< Kc]pyi}(. ^* Jy 
iifAtf^top %Kbw xaTan/iray 
T€c, cl^ tV f«a^'' "nlf X/jwyij^ 
^do/bt€y. imtp vjv ipfi i^yvrta 
i-Ktpmn^v, ficrk f Av^pvKw 
iypiWf Up/Aara ^^p€ta iifr,fA'' 

iftcipaieof ifAoi^t x^Xi^yrc^ 4%- 
^»at. hu7^€» vX/oyrcf, e/( 
€T€pw ij^oftfy vora/A^ fxeyoy 



scribed as swifter in running than 
horses. 



Having procured interpreters from 
them we coasted along a desert coun« 
try towards the south two days. 
Thence we proceeded towards the 
east the course of a' day. Here we 
found in a recess of a certain bay a 
small island, containing a circle of five 
stadia, where we settled a colony, and 
called it Cerne. We judged from our 
voyage that this place lay in a direct 
line with Carthage ; for the length of 
our voyage from Carthage to the 
Pillars, was equal to that from the 
Pillars to Cerne. 

We then came to a lake which we 
reached by sailing up a large river 
called Chretes. This lake had three 
islands, larger than Cerne ; from 
which proceeding a day's sail, we 
came to the extremity of the lake, 
that was overhung by large moun- 
tains, inhabited by savage men, 
clothed in skins of wild beasts, who 
drove us away by throwing stones, 
and hindered us from landing. Sailing 
thence we came to another river, that 
was large and broad, and full of cro- 
codiles, and river horses; whence 



• xeenftxfaa/itt Gesn. 



f juiiffra Gesn. 
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^vXfi/0'afAey Swdcxa iifUpoit 
ri^y T^y vo^oXcy^/Myoi. V 
voo'ay KOT^WBixw Al^/«rcfy 

ywTQf xa2 Torig /tudr* ^jbuSy Aif- 
ireuq* tJ B* o2y Tc\cvra/fi 

fMydkaif hewia-iy, igy $€ t«I( 
T»y ^t^puv (i^Xa c^wdi} tc xa2 
voiK/Xa. TC^ivXcu0-ayTC( ^ 

^y i^otX«irTi}( p^oo-jbiart a/AC- 

T^y «e5/oy i}y, S^ey yvxrsf 
d<fKvpSfJUv, ifvp difaff»€pOfuyop 
veufTax^Of xar' aTtxTr^tf-eif, 
To^cy vX€oy» to B' cXarroy. 

'T8^rvo-^/Mcvot 5* ^xcS^cy, ^- 
VA^Ojxey c/< r^vfAxpoo'Bfv iJ/ac- 
pcK «<yT€ ira^cc Tijy, ax^« 5^- 
^o/w€y c<^ fAtyav xoXvoy, oy 
iBtpoffoif ol ipfjLvii>€€^ xoXcro-^ai, 
'Effvlpov K«pa(. ^y $c rotfrf), 
yi!tf"0€ ijy f*€7flCXi|, xai ^y rg 
yijtf-f y Xi^Ay)} ^aXao-aS^q, iv 
te ravrrj in/fcroq hipa, eif i}y 
d'KOpdjtTCf, ilfAipa^ jxey, oCB^y 
dtpfvpSfxty^ 6Ti jfct^ 0Xijy' ywcri^ 
8e, in;^«£ t€ voXXa xoMo/Acya, 
xai ^«>^v ai/X»y i^x^i/o/Acy, 



returning back we came again to 
Cerne. 



Thence we sailed towards the 
south twelve days, coasting the shore, 
the whole of which is inhabited by 
Ethiopians, who would not wait our 
approach but fled from us. Their 
language was not intelligible even to 
the Lixitse, who were with us. To- 
wards the last day we approached 
some large mountains covered with 
trees, the wood of which was sweet- 
scented and variegated. Having 
sailed by these mountains for two 
days we came to an immense opening 
of the sea ; on each side of which 
towards the continent, was a plain ; 
from which we saw by night fire 
arising at intervals in all directions, 
either more or less. 

Having taken in water there, we 
sailed forwards five days near the 
land, until we came to a large bay 
which our interpreters informed us 
was called the Western Horn. In 
this was a large island, and in the 
island a salt-water lake, and in this 
another island, where, when we had 
landed, we could discover nothing in 
the day-time except trees ; but in the 
night we saw many fires burning, and 
heard the sound of pipes, cymbals, 
drums, and confused shouts. We 
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vdrayowf xal Kfovy^v f*w- 

4fAa<» Kot oi fidyrti^ ^KcXcudy 
cxXe/r€<y r^y injo-oy. Ta^l S* 

^i^axf f , ^MJ^aXX^y dc r^y ^a- 
X«TTay. ^ 71} ^ ^T^ ^<^/Aij<, 
aparc^ ^y. rax^ o2^ xftKCiVey 
ificPvfiiyrei a'TCsXci;o'af4€y* 
rerrafet^ 8* if^pa^ <l>ep^iA€yoif 
vwrl^ -npf •yijy eUlKvpSfitv, 
ipiKoyli fA€rriy, h fUo'^ d* i^v 
^)3aToy Ti vt//)| Ttfy aXXatP 
fici^oy, cSvTOfceyoy «( ^$dxc< 
rSy aarpvif o2Pro( 8* ij/xcpaf, 
•^0( l^aiv^^ i/UytnWf 0€ftfy 
2l%}}f«a xoXot^j^cyoyt rpiraroi B* 
^KCf^cy, wp«(^if ^^ana^ va- 
^avXci^ayrcc, ci^«xofAc9a c/f 
mckKWf Norou Ke^( Xcy^jEAC- 
yoy. ^y Be r^ fwxfj ritrof ^, 
iontvia t J vp^rj}, X//iAyi}y ^X^v- 
ffa* xa) ^y rai^, y^o'o; ^ 
Mpeij /AcoT^ dwBfAvw dy 
ptwt, voX^ B^ vXc/«vf ^ay 
TiwQuxcfi Boo'crai to7i; o'l^fca- 
tf-iy* Of 0/ ipfAffAe% intdXovy 
To^/XXof ' Bit^yrcf B^, ayB^ 
fuy, 0i;XXa^c7y o^x ^tv^^* 
ftcy' <SXXa( V£(yr€( /xcy *(c^ 
Toy, HpftifUfoPdrai wrtff itai 
To7< furpUi^ ^ dfwvifwnt. 



were then afraid, and our diviners or- 
dered us to abandon the island. Sail- 
ing quickly away thence, we passed 
a country burning with fires and per- 
fumes ; and streams of fire supplied 
from it fell into the sea. The coun- 
try* was impassable on account of the 
heat. We sailed quickly thence, being 
much terrified ; and passing on for 
four days, we discovered at night a 
country full of fire. In the middle 
was a lofly fire, larger than the rest, 
which seemed to touch the stars. 
When day came we discovered it to 
be a large hill called the Chariot of 
the Gods. On the third day afler our 
departure thence, having sailed by 
those streams of fire we arrived at a 
bay called the Southern Horn ; at the 
bottom of which lay an island like 
the former, having a lake, and in this 
lake another island, full of savage 
people, the greater part of whom 
were women, whose bodies were 
hairy, and whom our interpreters 
called Gorillae. Though we pursued 
the men we could not seize any of 
them ; but all fled from us, escaping 
over the precipices, and defending 
themselves with stones. Three women 
were however taken; but they at- 
tacked their conductors with their 
teeth and hands, and could not be 
prevailed upon to accompany us. 
Having killed them, we flayed them, 



* Qy. the earth. 



t whgotg Gem. 
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and brought their skins with us to 
Carthage. We did not sail further 
on, our provisions failing us. 



HIEMPSAL: 



FROM SALLUST. 



OF THE AFRICAN SETTLEMENTS. 



Sbp qui mortales initio 
Africam habuerint, qui- 
que postea accesserint, 
aat quo modo inter se 
pennixti sint, quamquim 
ab e& fama, quee pleroa- 
que obtinet, diversum est ; 
tamen, ut ex libris Puni- 
cig, qui regis Hiempsalis 
dicebantur, interpretatum 
nobis est: utique rem 
sese habere, cultores ejus 
terrs putant, quam pau- 
ciflsimis dicam. Caete- 
rilm fides ejus rei penes 
auctores erit. 

Africam initio habu^re 
Gsetuli, et Libyes, asperi, 
incultique, quis cibus erat 
caro et ferina, atque humi 
pabulumi uti pecoribus. 



But what race of men first had pos- 
session of Africa, and who afterwards 
arrived, and in what manner they 
have become blended with each 
other; though the following differs 
from the report which is commonly 
current, yet I will give it as it was 
interpreted to me from the Punic 
books, which are called the books of 
King Hiempsal, and will explain in 
as few words as possible the opinion 
of the inhabitants of the land itself 
relative to the matter in question* 
But its authenticity must rest upon 
the credit of its authors. 

The aboriginal possessors of Africa 
were the Gaetulians and Libyans, a 
rough unpolished race, whose food 
was flesh and venison, and the pastur- 
age of the ground like cattle. They 

£ E 
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Hi neque moribus, neque * 
lege, aut imperio cujus- 
quam regebantur; vagi, 
palantes, quas nox coe- 
gerat, sedes babebant. 

Sed postquam in His- 
pania Hercules, sicut Afri 
putant, interiit, exercitus 
ejus compositus ex gen- 
tibus variis, amisso duce, 
ac passim multis sibi 
quisque imperium peten- 
tibus, brevi dilabitur. Ex 
eo numero Medi, Persse, 
et Armenii, navibus in 
Africam trans vecti,proxi- 
mos nostro mari locos oc- 
cupav^re. Sed Persae 
intra Oceanum niagis : 
hique alveos navium in- 
versos pro tuguriis ha- 
buere : quia neque mate- 
ria in agris, neque ab His- 
panis emundi, aut routandi 
copia erat. Mare fnag- 
num, et ignara lingua 
commercia prohibebant. 
Hi paulatim, per connu- 
bia, Gstulos secum mis- 
cuere ; et quia ssepd ten- 
tantes agros, alia, deinde 
alia loca petiverant, semet 
ipsi Numidas appellavere. 
Caeterum adhuc eedificia 
Numidarum agrestium, 



were neither restrained by morals, 
nor law, nor any man's government ; 
wanderers and houseless, taking up 
their abode wherever they might 
chance to be, when night came upon 
them. 

But when Hercules perished in 
Spain, according to the opinion of 
the Africans, his army, composed of 
various nations, upon the loss of its 
leader, and from the factious attempts 
of many to assume the command was 
quickly dispersed. From its ranks 
the Medes, Persians, and Armenians, 
having passed over by shipping into 
Africa, occupied the parts bordering 
upon our sea. The Persians settled 
towards the Atlantic Ocean; and 
formed cottages of the inverted 
hulls of their vessels ; for they could 
neither obtain the requisite materials 
in the fields, nor had the means of 
buying them or trafficing for them 
with the Spaniards : inasmuch, as the 
magnitude of the sea, and ignorance 
of each others language, prevented all 
intercourse between them. Within 
a short time, by marriages, they 
blended themselves with the Gaetu- 
lians, and because they frequently 
changed their situations, and passed 
from one place to another, they as- 
sumed the name of Numidians. And 
to this day the buildings of the wild 
Numidians, which they call Mapalia, 
are of an oblong form, with roofs in- 
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quae mapalia illi vocant, 
oblonga, incurvis lateri- 
bus tecta, quasi navium 
carinse sunt. 

Medis autem, et Ar- 
meniis access^re Libyes. 
Nam hi propius mare 
Africum agitabant : (Gse- 
tuli sub sole magis, baud 
procul ab ardoribus :) 
hique maturd oppida ba- 
buSre. Nam, fireto divisi 
ab Hispania, mutare res 
inter se instituerant. No** 
men eorum paulatim Li- 
byes corrup^re, barbar^ 
lingua Mauros pro Medis 
appellantes. Sed res Per- 
sarum brevi adolevit ; ac 
postea Numidae nomine, 
propter multitudinem, a 
parentibus digressi, pos- 
sed^re ealoca, quae prox- 
ima Cartbaginem Numi- 
dia appellatur. Deinde, 
utrique alteris freti, fini- 
timos armis> aut metu sub 
iinperium suum coeg^re ; 
nomen gloriamque sibi 
addid^re: magis hi, qui 
ad nostrum mare proces- 
serant, quia Libyes, quam 
Gaetuli, minus bellicosi: 
denique Africae pars in- 
ferior pleraque ab Numi- 



curvated in the sides like the holds 
of ships. 



The country occupied by the 
Medes and Armenians bordered upon 
that of Uie Libyans, for they occupied 
the parts nearer to the African se3» 
whilst the Gaetulians were more to- 
wards the sun, not far from the torrid 
zone : and they quickly built cities ; 
for, separated firom Spain only by 
the straits, they established a mutual 
commerce. Their name was pre- 
sently corrupted by the Libyans, who 
in their barbarous language caUed 
them Mauri (Moors) instead of 
Medes. The afiairs of the Persians 
in a short time became prosperous, 
and a colony under the name of Nu- 
midians lefl their original settlements 
on account of their numbers, and 
took possession of that part of the 
country which is next to Carthage 
and now called Numidia. Moreover, 
by mutual assistance, they subjected 
their neighbours to their dominion 
either by the force or terror of their 
arms, acquiring great renown and 
glory ; those more particularly which 
border upon our seas, inasmuch as 
the Libyans are less warlike than the 
Gaetulians, till at length chief of the 
lower part of Africa was possessed 
by the Numidiansi and all the con- 
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dis postessa est: victi 
onines in gentem nomen- 
que imperantium conces- 
sere. 

Posteii Phoenices, alii 
multitudinis domi ininu- 
endffi gradft, pars imperii 
cupidine solicitatS plebe, 
et aliis novanim rerum 
avidis, Hipponem, Adri* 
metum, Leptim, aliasque 
urbes in orft inaritiin& 
condid^re: eieque brevi 
multum auctsBi para ori- 
ginibua auis praesidioi 
aliaeque decori fu^re. 



quered merged in the name and nation 
of the conquerors. 



The Phoem'cians afterwards sent 
forth colonies, some in order to dis* 
pose of the auperfluoua multitude at 
home, others from the ambition of 
extending their empire at the solici* 
tations of the people and those who 
were desirous of innovation, and 
founded the cities of Hippo, Adrime* 
tus, Leptis, and others upon the sea 
coast, which in a short time were 
raised to consequence, partly for 
defence to their parent states, and 
partly for their honor. — BeU. J%g. 
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FROM 



MEGASTHENES. 



MEGASTHENES. 



OF THE INVASIONS OF INDIA. 



2TNAnO«AIN£TAI ^c «»$ 

To(^9, xcXciW imivr€7v reu^ 
itfyflicu^ inpl *Iydctfy loro- 

Oi^c y^p irap' *li^¥ cf» 
rraXififai irore OTpartiaft ot/r* 

-cai, irX^ T?}^ fA€&* 'HpaxXf- 
ovf xoi Atoyi^ovy xal t^( wif 
liLtrk, Moxc^yoiy. Ka/ toi 
Sco'AWT^iy fMV T^ Aly^vruaf 
xa) Tc^xtfya tok Al^/ova 
^«( E^^v^f irpocX^cry. No- 
voMbpoaopop h€ Toy ira/»^ XoX- 
Sotoif c2doxifti}0'ayTa *Hpax- 
XcoK f«aXXoy| xa< &»( 2T)}X»y 
^X^oi* f«€xp< /A^y ^ ^t/po 

ivuTifW dc xa) ^x t^( 'IjSijp/af 
c/f T^y ^pdxtpf, xa2 r^y Il^y- 
Toy ayayup t^ arpartav, 
^llMvpvw ^ T^y 2xt^y 
hcthpofAtlv T^( *Aaiai f*^XP^ 



Meoasthenes also appears to be of 
this opinion, informing us that no 
reliance can be placed upon the an- 
cient histories of the Indians. 

For, says he, there never was an 
army sent forth' by the Indians, nor 
did ever a foreign army invade and 
conquer that country except the ex- 
peditions of Hercules and Dionysus, 
and this of the Macedonians. Yet 
Sesostris the Egyptian, and Tearcon 
the Ethiopian, extended their con- 
quests as far as Europe. But Navo- 
codrosorus, the most renowned 
among the Chaldsans, exceeded 
Hercules, and carried his arms as 
far as the Pillars : to which also it is 
said Tearcon arrived. But Navoco- 
drosorus led his army from Spain to 
Thrace and Pontus. Idanthursus, 
the Scythian, also, overran all Asia 
as far as Egypt. But none of all 
these ever invaded India. Semi- 
ramis died before she commenced 
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fufiha rpdrtnf etipaaBcu*^ Kou 
Scfii^afuy d' itwoBoofuy irpi 

o-ou, £XX* ^/yi*( Mfiv lUaWf 
fpftyui Ki^pof ^Xatwev hit Moo^ 

'H^xX^ov^ 9^1 no] duwdaw, 

'Kirrk yfY€iTou* rSv 9^ aXX«y 
ol vXciovf, & ^ot) xo} *£pa- 
roo-^€»i}(> ovio^a xai ^6<^, 
xa^e^vcp xal Tcb vap^ To7f 
£XXi}0'iy« 



the undertaking. But the Persians 
sent the Hydracae to collect a tribute 
from India : but they never entered 
the country in a hostile manner, 
but only approached it, when Cyrus 
led his expedition against the Massa- 
getae. Megasthenes, however, with 
some few others, gives credit to the 
narratives of the exploits of Hercules 
and Dionysus : but all other histo- 
rians, among whom may be reckoned 
Eratosthenes, set them down as fn^ 
credible and fabulous, and of the 
same stamp with the achievements of 
the heroes among the Greeks. — 
Strabo, lib. xv. 686. 



OF THE CASTES OF INDIA.* 



^ri hij (o McyaydfMj^) 

lirrA fAipi hipfia-Sar xai 

a'0(pov^ €iyai Kara r^ix^y, 

y(fi(r^at Z* avToTq lUqt fA,ev 
IxoffT^ Totf ^vovraif ^ rotf 
(.vaytCfirra^* yuiir^ Ik Tot$ j9a- 
ciksa^ Kara ry^v [Jiiydhi* Xe- 
yofUrfiy oi;yoSoy, xo^' ijy rov 
viw cTouf avavTCf o? ^tX^rd- 
^1 tS Paa-i\€7 avy€A9wT€i del 



Megasthenes says — ^That the whole 
population of India is divided into 
seven castes: among which that of 
the Philosophers is held in estimation 
as the first, notwithstanding their 
number is the smallest. The people 
when they sacrifice and prepare the 
feasts of the dead in private, each 
makes use of the services of one of 
them : but the kings publicly gather 
them together in an assembly which is 
called the great synod: at which in 
the commencement of each new year 



* Arrianui also gives this fragment in his Indian History, but not so fully 
as Strabo. f wfGrn Vulg. 
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re yiai vept XflWy xa) iroXi- 

yo( oX^, vifA.Oi irr) o'lyfy tt^ 
pUv' rh dc KaropB^a^arra 
a^po¥ xaf &T€>Ji xpfyo&o'i. 



^tVT€pO¥ Be fA^pO( flvai TO 

T»y yeapySvf oi irX€r<rToi re 
c/o-i, xa2 ^Ticixeon'aTOi, ot ^y 
&ffTpar€iqt %a) i^tf, toS ^f>- 
T^fo-Oaiy iroXc< f*i^ vpwTiwrt^^ 

aru xojy?' flfoXX^^xi^ 7o5y ^y ry 
a^^ ;^yf» xa2 TMrf), to?; fAcy 
tapartraxBou aviAPaivd^ xa) 
haxu^wtTkof wfi^f rot^ iroXc- 
^uov(* et 8e ^i^f y ^ "j" oxa«- 
Tovo-ty £SKiy$iWc» vpofA^xov^ 
cxorre^ ^xc/yov<* *Eo^* 8^ i| 
%i^pa jSoo'iXix^ voo-a* f«io-- 
^ov B* auT^ M TCTfl^aK 
ipySCfirrou tS» liapvuv* 

Tphw t\ rSv veificyaw xa* 
^flpivrih, oU f*^yotq efcTTi 
^ilp€^t» xeu ^p€fJtfAaT0Tpeip€7yf 
i»id T€ iraf^ciy^ xai fMffBov 
^€iSyvi, 'Ayri he tow r^y "y^y 
iXev^epwif ^"Upluvf nuu tv¥ 



all the philosophers assemble at the 
gate (court) of the king ; that what7 
ever each of them may have collected 
which may be of service, or may have 
observed relative to the increase of 
the fruits and animals and of the 
state, he may produce it in public. 
And it is a law, that if any among 
them be three times convicted of 
falsehood he shall be doomed to si- 
lence during life : but the upright 
they release from tax and tribute. 

The second division is the caste of 
the Agriculturists who are the most 
numerous and worthy. They pursue 
their occupation free from military 
duties and fear; neither concerning 
themselves with civil nor public nor 
any other business ; and it often hap- 
pens that, at the same time and place, 
the military class is arrayed and en- 
gaged with an enemy, whilst the agri- 
cultural, depending upon the other for 
protection, plough and dig without any 
kind of danger. And since the land 
is all held of the king, they cultivate 
upon hire, paying a rent of one fourth 
of the produce. 

The third caste is that of the Shep- 
herds and Hunters, whose sole occu- 
pation is hunting, grazing, and selling 
cattle, for which they give a premium 
and stipend: for clearing the land 
also of wild beasts and birds which 



* Caraub. proposes ri xot) K^h ^ "P^ ^c. 



f ifwfft fttik Al. 
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irX^&nfra not cjapfirypf nftJr 
^pff^aw ilvat fUp^i TO^f ^^7^* 

qI /Acy ^poy'l' T€Xei/o'<i xa) 
XciTdvpy/a; ira^/x«vrai rax- 

yaMn^yorf fucBci, nai rfo^ai 

lUff ykp ify^WTM. Ha* 
p^i ^ rk f/Mv trXm TU^ 
trrparUtreu^ i arpar^^fSKatif 

o-iy 4 ifeuSafXji^f %ai rot^ ifA" 

H4fMfgTw irt) rl rSv vo- 
Xtfjurrup* oU t^ oXXay XP^*' 

ivih ht ToS ficuTiKntw luti* 

traaf av x^(a, raxivf votiTa-* 
^eu, irX^y rSv avfAdrw [Avfiiv 
oXXo WfjJ^wra^ maf koanwv. 

rotSrotf ^ hmrrt^ip Ulvrou 
rk vparr^jMya, xai eiyoy- 



destroy the grain, they are entitled to 
a portion of com from the king, and 
lead a wandering life, living in tents.* 

After the Hunters and Shepherds, 
the fourth race is that of the Arti- 
zans and Innholders and bodily La- 
bourers of all kinds : of whom some 
bring tribute, or instead of it, perform 
stated service on the public works. 
But the manufacturers of arms and 
builders of ships are entitled to pay 
and sustenance from the king : (br 
they work only for him. The keeper 
of the military stores gives the arms 
out to the soldiers, and the governor 
of the ships lets them out for hire to 
the sailors and merchants. 



The fiflh caste is the Military; 
who, when disengaged, spend the rest 
of their time at ease in stations pro- 
perly provided by the king ; in order 
that whenever occasion shall require 
they may be ready to march forth 
directly, carrying with them nothing 
else than their bodies. 

The sixth are the Inspectors whose 
business it is to pry into all matters 
that are carried on, and report them 



« The narration of Megasthenes is then interrupted to introduce serei^l 
particulars relative to the natural history of India. 
t ^pwi AI. 
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To^ |y rg ir^Xci, roT^ ^ ^y 
rrparvtibf r^ avrlBu xo- 

«» Ta AfXI^Ta, nal hntawiputf 
nau ^ Sfo/xijo'if roly 2X»y. 
O^ ctrri ^ ovTc 7afMry 

dcvjua et^' ifyeta-iaaf /btera- 
XofijSayeiy oXXi^y ^f aXXi}(, 
0^ vXciovf fMra%€ipiXfi<r^cu 

T«y 3^ itfr^vrw ol ^^ 
rViiy iyofea4fMip o» d* ^otv- 
yi^iy o/ d* M rujf crrpoTut' 
rw. ^Qy «S /«€y vorofcfi^^ 
iitpydHjarreUf xeu dataiurftSjvi 
rlfy 7^ 1^ ^y Kiy^mrf^ Noi 



privately to the king, for which pur- 
pose in the towns they employ women 
upon the town, and the camp-follow- 
ers in the camp. They are chosen 
from the most upright and honour- 
able men. 

The seventh class are the Counsel- 
lors and Assessors of the king, by 
whom the government and laws and 
administration are conducted. 

It is unlawful either to contract 
marriages from another caste, or to 
change one profession or occupation 
for another, or for one man to under- 
take more than one, unless the per- 
son so doing shall be one of the Phi- 
losophers, which is permitted on ac- 
count of their dignity. 

Of the Governors some preside 
over the rural afiairs, others over 
the civil, others again over the 
military. To the first class is en- 
trusted the inspection of the rivers, 
and the admeasurements of the fields 
afler the inundations, as in Bgypt, 
and the covered aqueducts by which 
the water is distributed into channels 



f Arrian ^ves a diflferent account of it. 



Mo£»oy fftphtt iaMheu, c^ 
ToXanrw^rffra. 



It is only permitted to them that a man 
may become a Sophist for any caste, inasmuch 
as the way of life of the Sophists is not agree- 
able but of ail others the most severe. 
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dde^Tflfy vapcA} xPTf^K* ^^ ^* 
a^d<, xai T«y d'ljpcvTaly !»*- 
ftcX^vKraii xa< r^^vii^ xoi xo- 

tA^ riyytiq tA< irep) Tify •y5*' 

M^y, ;^x/ttw, faraXA^vrSy. 
'O^MOt/o'i 8c, xou xATcb ^xa 
trvtSJUia fFT^hypt ri^ioffif t^( 
hcrpvgiti xol t^ ^tarrifAara 

02 d' itirrwiiAM c2( cf vty- 
T^af 8i|}pi}yTaM* xm oZ fA^y 
T^ ^fuot;pyiK^ oxovot/rfyy el 
Be (eyodo%oi/a<y* xal <y^p xara- 
yB»yeK( y^fMvaif xa2 tok j6io<f 
va/}axoXoudot;0-<9 vapiB^vq 
doyrc^* KAf vp^an^ifjurwcof ^ 

^iro^OEyeyTftw voaoiSyrvp tv 
^vi^XoiWaiy xa* ivo^ay^p* 
Toq ^dvrova-t, Tp/roi d* 
eV2y, d! T^( ytyia-etq xa2 
^«y<CTev( ^(cT«^ou0-iy wore xa2 

^«? jtA^ Suf)etif€7q eley a{ xpc/r- 
Tot;(, xa» xe/jpovf 'yoyat, xa2 
^ayarei. TirapToi oS ircpi 
T^( xav^Xc/a^, xa) ftrra/So- 
XfiC(* o7c fAtrpwf /KeXci, xai 
rSy apstluy oir»< avo ooicotj- 
ftov irwXoryro. O^ €<rr» •}• ^ 



for the equal supply of all accordii 
to their wants. The same have the 
care of the Hunters with the power 
of dispensing rewards and punish- 
ments according to their deserts. 
They collect also the tribute and in- 
spect all the arts which are exercised 
upon the land, as of wrights and car- 
penters and the workers of brass 
and other metals. They also con- 
struct the highways, and at every 
ten stadia place a mUe-stone to point 
out the turnings and distances. 

The governors of cities are divided 
into six pentads: some of whom 
overlook the operative works : and 
others have charge of all aliens, dis- 
tributing to them an allowance ; and 
taking cognizance of their lives, if they 
grive them habitations : else they send 
them away, and take care of the goods 
of such as happen to die, or are un- 
well, and bury them when dead. 
The third class take registers of the 
births and deaths, and how and when 
they take place; and this for the 
sake of the tribute, that no births 
either of good or evil nor any deaths 
may be unnoticed. The fourth, has 
the care of the tavern-keepers and 
exchanges : these have charge also 
of the measures and qualities of the 
goods, that they may be sold accord- 
ing to the proper stamps. Nor is 



• l| tow Al. 



t OJx/ri Vii]g. 
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Xa/i|* ipifov^, UifAvroi ol 

$«nre( ravra &9I ovcTifAou^ 

rik 'KCkKeud* r^ [uytvyrt - hi 
^i}u*a. 'ExToi d) xa) fjorarotf 
cl T^f Scx^TflK ^KX/yo»r€( T«y 
totkovfUyuif' ^dvaro^ 8^ t^ 
xXAfwurri T^ Tf Xo^ IS/fb f«^y 

foiftcXoM^eu rSy t€ lt(wp xa« 
T«y vsXiTiitttfyy "I* KOI t9< rSy 

Na2 ^fS^, Koti "kkfUmn^ %<%i 

tftn^ jot) awafyfa ^- ircp) 
T^ 0~rpaTM0Tix^, xa) a^i} 
ToTi? verrcio'iy ^f ax^ ft<»p<0'- 
/A^yi}* A' T^y jMcy /mt^ rob 
yov^pxov Te^TTOvo-iy rr^y S^ 
fcrr^ T6V M T»y jSeiittSy ^cv- 
7«fyi 8f* & op^aya xo/Mi^rrai, 
3ca2 T|P«^, o^OK Tc xa2 xti}- 
yffo-f, xa) T^ &KKQk r^ xp^^^t*^ 
t^f ffrpartta^* oS^roi 3^, xa2 
rot$ diax^MVf j; tctprxfivci 

rri 5« xa) UpKtndiMV^^ xa) 
fMTXaiwmctfy xa) to^( rwSrw 
l%Hpiretq* Ixv/jmrouo-/ T€ V| 



any one permitted to barter more, 
unless he pay a double tribute. The 
iiflh class presides over the manu- 
factured articles, arranging them and 
separating the stamped from the com- 
mon, and the old from the new, and 
laying a fine upon those who mix 
them. The sixth and last exact the 
tithe of all things sold, with the power 
of inflicting death on all such as 
cheat. Each therefore has his pri- 
vate duties. But it is the public 
business of them all to controul the 
private as well as civil affairs of the 
nation, and to inspect the repairs of 
the public works, and prices, and the 
markets and the ports and tem- 
ples. 

Afler the civil governors there is 
a third college which presides over 
military affairs, and this in like man- 
ner is divided into six pentads, of 
which the first is consociated with 
the governor of the fieet ; the second 
with him who presides over the yokes 
of oxen by which the instruments 
are conveyed, and the food for them- 
selves and the oxen, and all the other 
baggage of the army: they have with 
them, moreover, attendants who play 
upon drums and bells, together with 
grooms and smiths and their under- 
workmen : and they send forth their 
foragers to the sound of bells, recom- 



♦ iroTiWii Vulg. 



f ff-oXircSv Vulg. 
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raproi d* ol rfy Svwy. fl^/Mr- 
TOf 8* dpfAdrw, 'Ektm 8* 
i^^f^drrmf* BaatKmci re 

e7< T^ ivvftfya xa2 rl &i)p/oy 
^fMMV(. XpafyroM B* ^xoXih^- 
TM(* T^ 8* eLpfAotra Iv toT^ 
^7f )3o^( eXxoMriy' o2 8^ &vo» 
d«i iftoppHaf ayovrai roS /a^ 
9ap€fJ(mhpaa^ai rii axcXi}| 
^t)8c ri tpi^vfMV airSif vkI 
TOK eipfAourw AfA^^tryfcu' 
81^ 8* cW^y Iv2 T0 eipfJMTi 
SofofiJireu* wpof 4y««X9^* ^ 
8^ Tov iyJipecrro^ iJ^MXAf t^- 
ra^of, T^K 8" o< A«' o^ob 
Tofe;^oyrc<« 

E^cXciV 8e XAT^ T^ 8iai- 
Toy el 'Iy8o2 ird^rf»^XXoy 8* 
h rcu( rrpoTuui' U 8* o^^ 
irc^TT^ xa/|p«vo-<* 8i^««p cj* 



pensing their speed with honor or 
punishment, and attending to their 
safety. The third class have the 
charge of the infantry. The fourth 
of the cavalry. The fifth of the 
chariots. The sixth of the elephants. 
Moreover there are royal stables for 
the horses and beasts ; and a royal 
arsenal, in which the soldier de- 
posits his accoutrements when he 
has done with them, and gives up his 
horse to the masters of the horse, and 
the same with respect to his beasts. 
They ride without bridles : the oxen 
draw the chariots along the roads: 
while the horses are led in halters, 
that their legs may not be injured* 
nor their spirit impaired by the 
draught of the chariots. In addition 
to the charioteer, each chariot con- 
tains two riders : but in the equip- 
ment of an elephant its conductor is 
the fourth, there being three bowmen 
also upon it. 



The Indians are frugal in their 
diet, more particularly in the camp : 
and as they use no superfluities, 
they generaUy attire themselves with 
elegance. 

The relation of Strabo is continued, with an account of 
the laws and customs of the Indians ; containing some 
extracts fromMegasthenes irrelative to the antiquities. 



* fraf9i$Arat MS. 
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rafAai xaro^poMy 4^f*^ 
XpvcrWf na) &%* adrev ^^ 
^hrdiyoiTO rff PcUrtKet* rovro 

Ilcpi ^ rSy iptXoa^(pv¥ Xi' 

tp^triVf vfunfTo^ €ivat rtm A<o-> 

Ti^ dyptauf afMceXttP tapk fU" 

rap, xal Zdtpr^Vf wxt lAvfptnpff 
mat vtff Mfy xa» aKKot tSp c{e<- 
doXafy, & fAijS^y nveu tipoof 
Tov Ed^p^Toi; vX^ ^y icapa' 
^ijQif cicdvta Na2 ftcr^ voX* 
X9( httfJtfXiiia^ 9»CJ^iJue¥a. 

V9^p€h9 xa) TO fJLirpwr^ai 
xo) fjivpiiva'^at not ^dtrrtaBai 
oy^iyo, xa2 rot^ pao'tKea^ 
xot^ifOfpoptTff^cUf yuu rxfura" 

T«Jr^ Sc «cdiao-fou( Toy *Hpa- 
xXea Tif(^y. 



That is much more worthy of cre- 
dit which Megasthenes reports, that 
the rivers roll down crystals of gold; 
and that a tribute is collected from 
thence for the king : for this also takes 
place in Iberia. 

And speaking of the Philosophers, 
he says, that those who inhabit the 
mountains are votaries of Dionysus 
and point out traces of him among 
them, inasmuch as with them alone 
the vine grows naturally wild as well 
as the ivy, and laurel, and myrtle, 
and the box, and other species of the 
evergreens; of which beyond the 
Euphrates there are none except 
such as are kept as rarities in gar- 
dens and preserved with great care. 
The following are also customs of 
Dionysic origin, to wear linen tunics 
and turbans, and to use oils and 
perfumes ; and to precede their kings 
with bells and drums when he goes 
forth upon a journey. The inhabi- 
tants of the plain however are ad- 
dicted to the worship of Hercules. — 
Str.xY. 711. 



liOovi MSS. 
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ifi^iaxuVf Sv rov^ fAtP BpaxfM- 
pet^ KoKit, Totf U TtpiJiaafoq, 

Tot( fA^p Av BpaxH^yot^ f^ 
BoKijUcry, fAoXXoy yap %a) ofco- 
Xoycry ^y ror^ UyfJMaty' ^ 8* 

iwifAfXigraq XoyUv^ caibpaf' 
ot< 'Kpoa-Urraif XSyov fMP ^«^- 
Sciy twiuy Ka< t^v fMiT^pUf 
xoi T^» xi«fA€»oy </( c^cxy/av' 
T^ ^ aAi}^e(i a'oxppcyiKti^ rtva^ 
9apQMfic€i^y %ai vTo^ifxa^ 
diSoyoKf* T«^f 8* ^iora dKpw- 
fUifot^j /bioXXAy c^exyov^ e7ya« 

Xov< xai oXXovf 8ia8c;(C(r^a« 
T^y hsifUkiiav, dti t^( jmci- 
^oyo( ^Xixia; xap<eaTcp«y 

arpiPtw 8 c TO^^ ^fXoo-^v^ ^y 
aXo'ci vpo T^( «oX(w(, inco irc- 
ptficA^ a-vfAiAerp^, XitS^ 5***" 
Ta« ^y mPda-i, xa< 8opar^, 
dviXOfUyw^ iix^l/dxfiw xa) 
a^po8io-/«yy dxpotsfUyovq yjyup 
0VOv8aiW» fAcraSfS^yra^ xai 
Tor<g i^iXavat, vciy V dxp^* 



He makes also another division of 
the Philosophers, saying that there 
are two races of them, one of which 
he calls the Brahmanes and the Ger- 
manes. 

Of these the Brahmanes are the 
more excellent, inasmuch as their 
discipline is preferable : for as soon as 
they are conceived they are committed 
to the charge of men skilled in magic 
arts, who approach under the pretence 
of singing incantations for the well- 
doing both of the mother and the child; 
though in reality to give certain wise 
directions and admonitions : and the 
mothers, that willingly pay attention 
to them, are supposed to be more for- 
tunate in the birth. 

Afler birth they pass from the care 
of one master to that of another, as 
their increasing age requires the 
more superior. The Philosophers 
pass their time in a grove of mo- 
derate circumference, which lies in 
front of the city, living frugally and 
lying upon couches of leaves and 
skins : they abstain %Jso from animal 
food and intercourse with females, 
intent upon serious discourses, and 
communicating them to such as wish: 
but it is considered improper for the 
auditor either to speak or to exhibit 
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^orra itvaxpfpib f/c tV 
^avr^v irr|0'iy twurvsv^ xoi 

JKfpO'} MSft^ T«fp '^O:^* 'Kf^tpffir 

ZftfUw sfcoi itfrrvTW itv€X^ 
fM9t¥, ra/ceiV 8* Sri vXf/o^ 

y/ivff'drat' ^yaSovXAvo*/ re t^ 

Jta-aa/ mkeftt dery ncttparnf/iv^'' 
T4M< S« TWOM^A rau^ yet'- 

^€fal yinurtpy. ha ftf^ ri T40» 
«£ ^tjAirSv hf^fwv jih Totf 

KaraAtf/iroicy a^rttf^. Ovd^ya 

^9 twai' rmOrw $' (Tyai Toy 
rrovSa7ey| xa2 rijy 0vovkt/ay. 



any other sign of impatience ; for, in 
case he should, he is cast out of the 
assemhly for that day as one inciHiti- 
nent. Afler passing thirty-seven years 
in this manner they hetake themselves 
to their own. possessions where they 
live more freely and imfestrained, 
they then assume the linen tunici and 
wear gold in moderation upon their 
hands and in their ears : they eat 
also flesh except that of animals, which 
are serviceable to nttank^nd, but diey 
neverdieless - abstain firom^ acjds and 
condiments^ They lise pdly^^aiby for 
the sake of large &mUies; fpr they 
think that from many wives a larger 
ph>geny wUl proceed'* if'^hey have 
no servants their place is supplied by 
the ^rvice of their oWn childreni for 
the more nairly any person i9 related 
to another, the more is he bound to 
attend to his wanta^ . 

The firahmanes do hot suffer their 
wives tcr attend their philosophical dis- 
courses,. lest if they should, be impru- 
dent they might divulge any of their 
secret doctrines to the uninitiated: 
and if they be of a serious turn of 
mind, lest they should desert them : 
for no one wha despises pleasure and 
pain even to t)ie contempt of life and 
death, as a p^son of such sentiments 
as they profess ouglit to be, would 
voluntarily submit to be under the 
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Jyod^ ^' 4 KaK^ i^fiiv 

ToT^; T»2»f fi^» &x^€^^eu, Tot< 

^^ ixutTOi' Kui Tot( ototf 

d^oi; TOTC 8^ oS xo/jpciy /Mrra- 

T^ U «vp2 ^ly, T^ ft^y 

^ Xi^0K <fya< )<^ fA^uk vd 
veXXa «j0Tov^y0V(. Ilcpi 
woXXAfy d^ Tor^ *^£AXi}0'iy ^/ao- 
Bofciy* OTi yeip 7eyifre< ^ n^ot- 

xc/yov(y KQU Ik-i aipeup^t^* 
1, re (loixa^y ofo^i kou «oi£y 
^c«(9 Si* 2Xou S«a«c^Ti}Kcy 
oMS' AfXP^ ^ '^^'^ F^ ovfA' 

veitof Tft 2l&v^* vf^ ^ Tor^ 
rirofO'i 0Tei%€/oi(, vifAwni 



domination of another. They have 
various opinions upon the nature of 
death : for they regard the present 
life merely as the conception of per- 
sons presently to be bom, and death 
as the birth into a life of reality and 
happiness to those who rightly philo- 
sophise : upon this account they are 
studiously careful in preparing for 
death. They hold that there is 
neither good nor evil in the accidents 
which take place among men: nor 
would men if they rightly regarded 
them as mere visionary delusions 
either grieve or rejoice at them: they 
therefore neither distress themselves 
nor exhibit any signs of joy at their 
occurrence. 

Their speculations upon nature, he 
says, are in some respects childish : 
that they are better philosophers in 
their deeds than in their words ; in- 
asmuch as they believe many things 
contained in their mythologies. How- 
ever they hold several of the same 
doctrines which are current among 
the Greeks ; such as that the world 
is generated and destructible and of 
a spherical figure ; and that the God 
who administers and forms it, per- 
vades it throughout its whole extent : 
that the principles of all things are 
different, water for instance is the 
first principle of the fabrication of 



* r^ T^» Irufin 9d(»«To» MSS. 
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xo} T^ Scarpa' yj V iy fUc^ 
tfyvreu rifS %arrli' nal v€f) 

t/Mta Tjyereuf xa2 oX^a 
vXc/!»* vapamkeMuo't ^ xo) 
fAfS^tv^f &TKtp xa» nXc^TttV 

xa2 Tftfy Nod* eLbw x^iVcmt, 
Ko) aXXa TOiavTo. Xlf fit 



fASP irrifAurdTW^ TXojS/ovf 
itaprSw AiyptoWf ^adr^rof de 
jSsM'iXcvai 0i»eryai d** ^77^" 
nmSowip xa« XiTowt^Bvo'i t^ 

*IaTpix^<, xo} i&f vc^i T^ ay- 

xal aX^tmc rpttpofMvw^ a 
wapixiu/ avTctf wdrra tIv 
eCuryj^iirtaf xo} dvodcf^f'iCMy 
{0/4^' ii^oo'^ai ^ xa2 vaXv- 



the world; that after the four ele- 
ments there is a certain fifth nature 
of which the heaven and stars are 
composed : that the earth is situated 
in the centre of the whole : they add 
much of a like nature concerning 
generation and the soul. They 
have also conceived many fanciftd 
speculations after the manner of 
Plato, in which they maintain the 
immortality of the soul and the judg* 
ments of Hades, and doctrines of a 
similar description. Such is his ac- 
count of the Brahmanes. 

Of the Germanes he says they are 
considered the most honorable who 
are called Hylobii, and live in the 
woods upon leaves and wild fruits, 
clothing themselves with the bark of 
trees, and abstaining from venery 
and wine. They hold communica- 
tion by messengers with the kings 
who inquire of them concerning the 
causes of things, and by thar means 
the kings serve and worship the 
Deity. 

Aft^r the Hylobii the second in 
estimation are the Physicians^ philo- 
sophers, who are conversant widi 
men, simple in their habits, but 
not exposing themselves to a life 
abroad, living upon rice and grain, 
wliich every one to whom they apply 
freely gives them and receives them 
into his house : they are able by the 
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ytXitfA^pwftv'hu&ttirAidXa- their studies in physiology and aa- 

(4mk* not «Uifrov(. Tti^wU tronomy. They are divided into the 

TMTf fjthf j^iM^c xoXcMr^oMy Mountaineer, the Naked, the Citizeii, 

Tev( U Tt/fu^Tof, Tovf 3^ «•- and Rural sects. 



OF THE INDIAN ASTRONOMY : 



FROM THE PASCHAL CHRONICLE. 



*EN To7c xpwwq v^f wp^ 
mtta^f hi Tw ydfw^ reS *A^ 



About the time of the oonstructioa 
of the Tower, a certain Indian of the 
race of Arphaxad made his appear- 
ance, a wise man, and an astrono- 
mer, whose name was Andubariiu ; 
and it was he that first instructed 
the Indians in the science of Astro- 
nomy. — p. 36. 
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MARCELLUS AND EUEMERUS. 



OF THE ATLANTIC ISLAND : 



FROM MARCELLUS. 



on fMV ij^VtTO TMOt^ Tl^ 

ft^y ^*T£t yifo'ov; ^ iwtv^ rf 

(uvupf 8c TOt^fliy fifXXjyy noo-ci- 
8£ye(, XiXidMr craS^lw to /ea/tc- 
de<;. Kou T0^( dtuvrra^ iw adr^ 

tSw h 'ArXayTiKJr vcXc^i 
yifor^y. Tavra jt«<y ob ^ 

7^^«^y. 



That such and so great an island 
formerly existed is recorded by some 
of the historians who have treated 
of the concerns of the outward sea. 
For they say that in their times there 
were seven islands situated in that 
sea which were sacred to Persephone, 
and three others of an immense mag- 
nitude one of which was consecrated 
to Pluto, another to Ammon, and 
that which was situated between 
them to Poseidon ; the size of this 
last was no less than a thousand sta- 
dia. The inhabitants of this island 
preserved a tradition handed down 
from their ancestors concerning the 
existence of the Atlantic island of a 
prodigious magnitude, which had 
really existed in those seas; and 
which, during a long period of time, 
governed all the islands in the At- 
lantic ocean. Such is the relation of 
Marcellus in his Ethiopian history. — 
Proc. in Tim, 
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ETHMEP02 /ay ouv, ^/Xo^ 
yeyiywf Kao'cMpcv fiojir 
X««(, xai d<a ToSroy yptarfxaff'' 
/Acyof reXf7y Pao'iknU^ rufot^ 
XP^iaq neu fAPyaXaq &9t^- 

nara T^y /tA€0^fAj9^/ay c2( tw 
*Oiccay^y. ^KvXci^oyra xai 
avTW iK T^i E^^a/fMyof 'Apa- 

(i' 'Oxrayov vXcmv^ ilf*^pe^f 
nou irpo«-€y€X&5yai yijo-eif «€- 
Xay/dUf* * ft(y fuoy i/wpix^a ^ 
T^y hfOiAoXfiiUmiiif ndyxoueof' 
iif 9} Tf ^eoo^droi rot( ^y«iKoi/y- 

fptporra^ xai rdbq d'fot^ ti- 
fASvrat^ fJi€yaKn'nrp€it€9'Tdrat^ 

^vaiatff KOt ikva^'iiiaa'af 
&iioKoyoi^ itpyvpotf re xai 
Xpuo-Ar^. ETyai ^ T^y y90*oy 
2r/>ay d^cwyy xa) €r(pa irX(/i» 



EuBMEBUs (the historian) was a 
favourite of Cassander the king, and 
being upon that account constrained 
by his master to undertake some 
useful as well as extensive voyage 
of discovery he says. That he tra- 
velled southwards to the Ocean* and 
having sailed from Arabia Felix stood 
out to sea several days, and continued 
his course among the islands of 
that sea ; one of which far exceeded 
the rest in magnitude, and this was 
called Panchsea. He observes that 
the Panchseans who inhabited it 
were singular for their piety, honor- 
ing the Gods with magnificent sacri- 
fices and superb offerings of silver 
and gold. He says moreover that the 
island was consecrated to the Gods, 
and mentions several other remark- 
able circumstances relative to its an- 
tiquity and the richness of the arts 



• ifnify^nt. 



t KXayfrni St. — Qy. transversely among the islands. 
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StfXaJrnfTa xat T^y t^; xa- 
Taaiuvfi voXvTcx^/oy. vc^2 
«y T^ xaT^ f^^ ^y '^^<S *^ 

fjuy, Eiyflu ^ ^y avrj xaTci 
T«»a A^y £^XAy Nod* ^rcp- 

xa0i8^fAcyoy vv* a^ov xod* 
ay xa<p«y ifiaatKtwt Tiif 
ohiMtfjJiftiq eiwdoTiiq, CTi xar^t 
iaSp^twwq wy« 'Ey To;^f> t« 
Afp^ on^Xify clyou XP**^^9 ^ 
f Tor^ Tl€VfXptUii ypofi/Aoa-uf 
ivdpxtof yiypofJLfAipa^ rdf T€ 
O^^ayoD not Kpowv xai Ajo( 

Mrr^ TavTA ^0*1 vpShw 
Oipaj^ poffiXia ycyoy/yoi, 

Tify, no} t^< Tftly arrfo» xiMf- 
o^wf i%iffT^fM»a* ay xa2 t^- 
Toy ^ivatouq Tif/ajo'cu Tth^ od- 
poy/ovc d€otf((* $(0 xal Ovpoy^ 
v^oTopcvftfyai. Ttot/c d^ 
a^fi ytUffBou &m^ yiwaixo^ 
'J&arla^f ll3»a xa2 K^yoy* 
^vyaWpof S^y 'Pcoy xa2 A^- 
fArfTpaof, Kpww M fiao'iktV'' 
cat ftcr' O^^oy, xo) 719/biaTa 
'P<«b> 7eyyi}0'a« Aia xai^Hpoy 
xa2 floo-cidwya. Toy U Aia 
2ia8e{<^yoy rlgy Paatktieof 
Tov K^yoV| T^fMti'Hpoy xa2 
Aij/Mfrpoy xcM 9^py* ^{ & 



displayed in its institutions and ser- 
vices : some of which we have in part 
detailed in the books preceding this. 
He relates also that upon the brow 
of a certain very high mountain in it 
there was a temple of theTriphylsean 
Zeus, founded by him at the time he 
ruled over all the habitable world 
whilst he was yet resident amongst 
men. In this temple stood a golden 
column on which was. inscribed in the 
Panchsean characters a regular his- 
tory of the actions of Ouranus and 
Cronus and Zeus. 



In a subsequent part of his work 
he relates that the first king was 
Ouranus, a man renowned for jus- 
tice and benevolence, and well con- 
versant with the motions of the stars : 
and that he was the first who honor- 
ed the Heavenly Gods with sacrifices 
upon which account he was called 
Ouranus (Heaven). He had two sons 
by his wife Hestia who were called 
Pan and Cronus ; and daughters Rhea 
and Demetra. And Cronus reigned 
after Ouranus ; and he married Rhea, 
and had by her Zeus, and Hera, and 
Poseidon. And when Zeus succeed- 
ed to the kingdom of Cronus he 
married Hera, and Demetra, and 
Themis, by whom he had children ; 
by the first the Curetes ; Persephone 
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/*^y &%l Ti}« tfArf^i Tltpo'f 

'EX^orra d^ fU BajSt/X^ya, 

rotvra c)f t^v XlayxBMi^ tnja-w 

ytyifji^voyf O^peaw rev /9&v 
isfwdrop^ P»fji^ lipiScaaBeu* 
Ks^Kci9(y 8m1( Zvp/a^ MtTv 

0'ioy* jf o2S xa2 T^ KdavMf 
tfO(. *£X9^rTa 8c e/( KiXixi<SK» 
%o\4fA^ viwia-eu KiXixa to- 
v^X^y, KflM oXXa 8c vXtiara 
ci0yi} ^vcXdorra^ ira^' aToci 



by the second; and Athena by the 
third. He went to Babylon where 
he was hospitably received by Behu ; 
and afterwards passed over to the 
island of Panchsa which lies in the 
Ocean, where he erected an altar to 
Ouranus his forefiither. From thenoe 
he went into Syria to Cassias who 
was then the ruler of that ooontry, 
from whom Mount Cassius receives 
its name. Passing thence into Cihda 
he conquered Cilix the governor cf 
those parts; and having travelled 
through many other nations he was 
honored by all and universally ac- 
knowledged as a God. — DiacL Sic. 
Eel. 681. cited by Euseh. Frtep, 
Evan. II. 
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THE CHALDiEAN ORACLES OF 

ZOROASTER. 



CAUSE 

GOD» FATHER, MIND, FIRE MONAD, DUAD, TRIAD.* 

SupBaproff dtbioff aycyi^TO^, dfJL€pyi^f dvofJiAtorrar^f ^^^^oq vokt^^ 
xoXov, effiwpt^Ki^oqj dyaBSp dytj^^aroif (j>pw(fJiMf iftpoytfA^ 
Taro^. K^Ti t^ xai waryip t^fjuaq xai htKcuoa^rfiff a^re8/BaxT6(, 

But God is he that has the head of a hawk. He is the first, 
indestructihle, eternal, unbegotten, indivisible, dissimilar; the 
dispenser of all good ; incorruptible ; the best of the good, the 
wisest of the wise : he is the father of equity and justice, self- 
taught, physical, and perfect, and wise, and the only inventor of 
the sacred philosophy. — Euseb. Prop. Evan, lib. I. c. 10. 

* Mr. Taylor in his collection of the oracles (Class. Joum. No. 33.) has 
arranged them under the following heads. I. The oracles which he conjectures 
may be ascribed, to Zoroaster himself. This division includes the collection of 
Fsellus, and in this collection are marked Z. as in the 8th. II. Oracles 
delivered by Theurgists under the reign of Marcus Antoninus. These relate to 
the Intelligible and Intellectual orders : and are here distinguished by a T as in 
the 4th. III. Oracles delivered either by the Theurgists or by Zoroaster, here 
marked Z or T. as in the 3nd. The rest he has placed together as uncertain or 
imperfect in their meaning ; to which he has subjoined a few from the Treatise 
of Lydus de Mensibus. We are also indebted to Mr. Taylor for the references to 
the authors from whom the collection was originally made, and for the addition 
of several oracles hitherto unnoticed : the latter are distingubhed by the letters 
Tay. after the reference, as in the 3nd oracle. 

f Eusebius attributes this to the Persian Zoroaster. I have added it io 
the collection. 
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II.* Ot y€ Scov^i dc^ f&o/ ipeurtp, nal tftvwvi %p€a^P^fp^ 
wu P€VT€poy. xa) xvicXocXixroy rw ^€» kom eumm' xoi yo«/rra 
tJi» <rvfA,%arra rS» iv rf niafAf rupovfUvw dwdrrw aptBfA» 

Theurgists assert that he f is a God, and celebrate him as 
both older and younger, as a circulating and eternal God, as un- 
derstanding the whole number of all things moved in the world, 
and moreover infinite through his power and of a spiral form. 
Z or T. Proe. in Tim. 244 Tay. 

III. Oc^y iymaa^iAiWf ai£»M¥f d%4fayrw. 

The mundane god, eternal, boundless. 
Young and old, of a spiral form. 

IV. T?( y^ dvekKihrov ^^^ nait t^^ dr^ov $vyafic«(, not 
t^q ci^xyov, xaT£c t^ hSytw, htfytta^ o Ai«y (oiria). 

For Eternity, % according to the oracle, is the cause of never- 
failing life, of unwearied power, and unsluggish energy. 
T. Tay. 

V. Sty^fAcyof xoXcirat iml rSv d'ewy, o2to( o ctxXiroc dcec, ko) 
T^ pf ffw^ty Xc/crai xai xarit vcw fUircp vvo rSv 4^»y 
ypupi^to'Sau 

Hence this stable God is called by the gods silent, and is said 
to consent with mind, and to be known by souls through mind 
alone. T. Proc. in Theol S%\.—Tay. 

VI. 01 XaXdaibi rh ^tw (At^yvo-oy) 'Irfw Xlywfnvj {drrt t«D, 
^oif pyoifroy) rg ^ufinuw yKucoT^, xa» ^apavB tc «roXXa%ou 

* Lobeck seenu to be of opinion that neither this nor the one next Ibllow- 
ing have any claim to be inserted. 

t xs^vs Time Tay. — Qy. %pint. The latter Platoiusts continually sub- 
stitute TLp6wi for K^Mi. 

* X The Gnostics used the word ^on itself for their diflReient celestial orders. 
See also Sanchoniatho, p. 4. 
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Xeycraii ojov o vrep to&( imra xoXwft rcvriariv i ^- 

The Chaldaeans call the' God (Dionysus or Bacchus) lao in 
the Phoenician tongue (instead of the intelligible light), and he is 
oftejQ called Sabaoth, signifying that he is above the seven poles, 
that is the Demiurgus. Lyd, de Mens. 83. — Tay, 

VII. Udirra y^p av»4yfin tJ iavrov [xi^ tiJ( twafiim dxp9T^ri, 

Containing all things in the one summit of his own hyparxis, 
he himself subsists wholly beyond. 

T. Proc. in TheoL 212.— Tay. 

VIII. T^ ^drra fcrrpevy not d<f>opi^Q)ff &i tot yJ^yid ^0*1. 

Measuring and bounding all things. 

T. Proc. in PL Th. 386.— Tay. 

IX« O^ yap dvl varpiyaj^ dpxi; arcXcc n tpayyiX^ti. 
For nothing imperfect circulates from a paternal principle. 
Z. Psell. 38 Plet. 

The father hurled not forth fear but infused persuasion. 
Z. Plet. 

XI 'Eavrhf tarifp ^pvota'€v 

Oi^ if i^ Zwdfi€i M€^f nkeCcaq r^ioy wZp. 

.... The Father has hastily withdrawn himself; 
But has not shut up his own fire in his intellectual power. 
Z. PseU. SO.— Plet. 33. 

• 

XII. To«0?TO( yap i ^xci* vw^ vpo htpyta^ iiftpyw, tri 

• B«AS Fr. Pat. 



I I 
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Such is the Mind which is there energizing before energy. 
That it has not gone forth but abode in the paternal depth. 
And in the adytun\ according to divinely-nourished silence. 
T. Proc.in Tim. 167. 

XIII. E/0't w^ra wf^ hi^ iKyeyotSra* 

Ilayru yitp ^{eT€Xe(r€ war^Pf km yjf wapibtme 

/^evTtp^f %f %pSrw %Mft^€Teu cd^yea "f &i^pSp, 
All things are the progeny of one fire. 
The Father perfected all things, and delivered them over 
To the second Mind, whom all nations of men call the first. 
Z. Psell. %^,^Plet. 30. 

XIV. Ka2 Tocf »oi;, 2( t^ ifAV^ptop nUa-fAW a^CK 

And of the Mind which conducts the empyrean world. 

T. Dam, de Prin. 

XV. 'A PWi Xeyti, rf vttTir ^ irov Xryct. 

What the Mind says, it says by understanding. 

Z. Psell. 35. 

XVI. 'H /Acy yiip $t;yafU( oi> ^xc/yoif, >w( B* ^v* hfntifW, 
Power is with them, but Mind is from him. 

T. Proc. %n Plat. Th. 365. 

XVII. Novf irarpof ikpauit^ ^vo%oJ]Mcyo< l^iw^pa-tv 

'AxyafAVTOv ibrrp^vrwo'ut ayLCtTJxTW wvpi^ IXwitf, 
The Mind of the Father riding on attenuated rulers 
Which glitter with the furrows of inflexible and implacable Fire. 
T. Proc, in Crat. — Tay. 

XVIII McT^ $f varptK^f htoofolaf 



f Pletho has iro» yins : he omits the first line, which Taylor also gires by 
itself In another place. 
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Karcd^cTO y&p 

Now fjus¥ h) 4^3* ^"XV ^ ^''^ o-^fMtrt ipyf, 
'HfAMv iyKa,T€^vpL€ variip MpS^ re dcwv re. 

After the paternal conception 

I the Soul reside, a heat animating all- things. 

For he placed 

Mind in Soul and Soul in dull Body, 

The Father of Gods and Men so placed them in ours. 

Z. orT. Proc.in Tim. 124. 

XIZ. 'Svt/MffiirraTai yap rit iftwriytii ^97^ '^9 *^p9 4>€yy€t 
Tov 'Karplof' ^vxh y^P wxTfA'^caa-a Toy fjUyeuf 
Oipcaiwf vmI xoafAivtra fAcr^ roZ varp^. 
Kepara* Sc xat adr^^ io'T^pixTai av«. 

Natural works coexist with the intellectual light 

Of the Father. For it is the Soul, which adorned the great 

heaven 
And which adorns it after the Father. 
But her horns are established on high. 
Z. or T. Proc. in Tim. 106. 

XX. ''Ort ^/vxh ^P ^<^y^c< varpof Jka tpato^t 

Kcu lioxti ydo'iAw voXXtfb vXty^ftara idknw. 

The Soul, being a bright fire, by the power of the father. 
Remains immortal, and is mistress of life, 
And fills up many of the recesses of the world. 
Z. Psell. 2S.—Plet. 1 1 . 

XXI. yiiyyvfAfPU* $* ix'^jSvf wp0< cup^irw ffya tekuvca. 
The channels being intermixed, she performs the works of .in- 
corruptible fire. 

Z. or T. Proc. in PI. Polit. 399. 



* Lob. propoiei x^aroi. 
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XXXII. Udrra y^p iv r^ta-) roTf h€ MUf^p»axal tc mo/ Ivtu 
All things are governed and subsist in these three. 

T. Proc. in /. Alcib. 

XXXIII. *AfXfl*K y^f ff^^ TAK ^ y^dfi^f SovX^ty axarreu 

For you may conceive that all things serve these three principles. 
T. Dam. de Prin. 

XXXIV. '£k * TvyBc ^f I Tft^t UfAof vf!^ TiJc oia^^, 

From these flows the body of the Triad, being pre-existept. 
Not the first, but that by which things are measured. 
Z. or T, Atum, 

XXXV. Keu i<lMiyti<ra¥ h adr^ 1} r* Siper^^ nal ^ awpia. 

And there appeared in it virtue, and wisdom, 
And multiscient truth. 

Z. or T. Anon, 

XXXVI. Harrl yap iv nia-fA^ 'AAfA.T€i rpiit^, $( fjtofiii ^fX^^* 

For in the whole world shineth a Triad, over which a Monad rules. 
T. Dam. in Parm, 

XXXVII "f *Up^ %pSho^ ^pofAA^, if h' itpa /JtfO'^ 

The first is the sacred course • . • . , but in the middle 
Air, the third the other which cherisheth the earth in fire. 
Z. or T. Anon. 

XXXVIII. 'AfXvjv ifxilfuxova-a ^0(, vvpf aJ^ipUf nicfjuv^. 

Abundantly animating light, fire, ether, worlds. 

Z. or T. Simp, in Phys. l^S. 

• Tay.— -T? Fr. Pat 

t Jones proposes ^%\hv. Hippocrates uses the baine expression of tp^^of 
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IDEAS ♦ 

INTELLIGIBLBS, INTELLECTUALS, lYNGES, SYNOCHES, TELE- 
TARCHiE, FOUNTAINS, PRINCIPLES, HECATE 

AND DiEMONS. 

XZXIX. 'Swi varpiof if^oltfy^a-ty vofjcat AyifA^i jSofXJ 

'Efcd^o^y. ffarpodcv yap eijy Povkri re ttTjq re 
(Ai* aw crwdvTtrai rf varpiy aXKi^v year* aXXijy 

'AXX* ifMp^o'^via'aiff vo€pf vvpi fMiprfifTcat 
£/( aXAa^ yotp^* lUa-fA^ y^p woi vtlkufMp^^ 
Hpaij^yiH£» yocpiv viSncw o^troyy ot xar^ yu^iMv 
"'Ixvo^ iv€tyofA€¥Oq /Mpffniq xa^* a 4! xoo'/Mf ^^K^i}, 
noxrotatf *tB€tfi( Kex»pnriA,&o^, uv ftt,la «)7y^y 
*Ef ^( ^XfiOrrai jMC/Acpio-fccyai aXXai, avXi}T6<y 
*Fif/ifijfA€vat moa-fMv vtp* c^fAua^w, at ttpi K/iXvovq 
2fMp^a)Jov^, O'/Ai}vc0'0'iy ^oxxwoKy (f»pfcrreup 
TpovoSat vcp T* d/A^2 vapavyj^yt aXXt^K aXXi;, 
''Eyyotai yo€^2 v^TX^C 'KorcpiyS^^ avo> iroXt 
/^parrofA€vai wpoq ouf^oq itwttfJi'irw 'Xjpovwq ax/*Ji» 
'A^eyoyovf ldca( vp^rvi warpl^ cjSXvo-e to^ $€ 
AvTOTcX^f «Ty^' 

The Mind of the Father made a jarring noise, understanding by 
unwearied counsel 



* The whole of the following division is a system grafted upon the Platonic 
doctrine of Ideas. It is composed of six different orders, called Triads, or each 
consisting of three Triads, which have different names in the respective theolo- 
gies of the Modem Platonists, and of those who assumed the title of Chaldsans. 
Both regarded the first Cause as the One and the Good ; from whom proceeded 
in succession the three first orders which were all Ineffable and Superessential. 

f Taylor omits these two lines, which Fr. Pat. and Stan insert. 

J fiiTot Tay. 
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Omniform ideas : which flying out from one fountain 

They sprung forth: for from the Father was the will and the 

end; 
(By which they are connected with the Father 
According to alternate life from several vehicles,) 
But they were divided, being by intellectual Bre distributed 
Into other Intellectuals : For the king previously placed before 

the multiform world 
An intellectual, incorruptible pattern, the print of whose form 
Is promoted through the world, according to which things the 

world appeared 
Beautified with all-various Ideas ; of which there is one fountain. 
From this the others rush forth distributed^ 
And separated about the bodies of the world, and are borne 
Through its vast recesses like swarms 
Turning themselves on all sides in every direction, 
They are Intellectual conceptions flforo the patemi^ fountain, 
. Partaking abundantly the flower of Fire in the point of restless 

time. 
But the primary self-perfect fountain of the Father 
Poured forth these primogenial ideas. 

Z. or T. Prae, in Parm. 

XL. IIoXXa^ fjfjtv di) etl^ imftfiadtwa-i ^tutvoi^ 

These being many ascend flashingly into the shining worlds 
And in them are contained three summits. 

T. Dam, in Parm. 

XLI. ^povpihi rtop €pyv¥ turl rov varfiof 

They are the guardians of the works of the Father 
And of the one Mind, the Intelligible. 

T. Proc, in Th. Plat. 205. 
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XLII.* n^>Ta fi^ 4(m ZfMV iw fUa^fAff ffyt Wfjft^* 

All things subsist together in the Intelligible world. 

T. Dam. de Prin.— Tay. 

XIIII. T^ Sr Mft ««( yfZ^ dear, o^ ykp aoftv y^ iar\ wiftw, 
Kat TO wijirlif od yot; Xv/)K ^^^ci. 

But all Intellect understands the deity, for Intellect is not without 

the Intelligible, 
And the Intelligible does not subsist apart from Intellect. 
Z. or T. Dam. 

XUV. Ov yap oHV yoof iart iw/jrov* e£ XP^pU ^^pX,^'* 
For Intellect is not without the Intelligible : it does not subsist 
apart from it. 
Z. or T. Proc. Th. Plat. 172. 

By Intellect he contains the Intelligibles, but introduces the Soul 
into the worlds* 

XLVI. Njf /My Karexei tic wifritf aXaBf^rty ^ 4vdy€t x^fMi<. 
By Intellect he contains the Intelligibles, but introduces Sense into 
the worlds. T. Proc. in CraL 

XLVII. ^VfApplKit ykp tarptnj^ y^^ €ait€ip€ xark xoff/AOVy 
^0{ T^ yoijTa yecT, xat eujfpaa-ra xaXXijirai. 

For the paternal Intellect^ which understands Intelligibles, , 
And adorns things ineffable, has sowed symbols through the world. 
T. Proc* in Crat. 

This order is the beginning of all section. 

T. Dam. de Prin. 



* I. The first Order is the Inteliigible Triad of the Platonists, but Psellus 
says it was venerated among the ChiJdaeana as a certain Paternal Profundity, 
containing three triads, each consisting of Father, Power and Intellect 

K K 
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The Intelligible is the principle of all section. 

T. Dam. de Prin. 

L. '^/'^^ ^^ ''V MoSm TO voipr^y. 

The Intelligible is food to that which understands. 

T. Dam, de Prm, 

LI. Ta yjyia wtf) rSv raiiv» vpi rot/ Otfami &q o^ryxTOir 

The oracles concerning the orders exhibits it prior to Heaven as 

ineffable, and add — 
It has mystic silence. T. Prac. in Crai, — Tay. 

The oracle calls the Intelligible causes Swifl, and asserts that 
proceeding from the Father, they run to him. 

T. Proc. in Crat.—Tay. 

4 

m 

Tliose natures are both Intellectual and Intelligible, which, them- 
selves possessing intellection, are the objects of intelligence to 
others. T. Proe. Th. Plat. \79. 



LIV. Noot^/Acyoi (vyycf varp^cv votwo't xa< aireu' 

The intelligible lynges themselves understand from the Father ; 
By ineffable counsels being moved so as to understand. 

Z. Psell. 41 Plet. 31. 



• «yi4 Fr. Patr. 

f II. The second order of the Platonists was the Intelligible and at the same 
time Intellecttial Triad. Among the Chaldxans it consisted of the Tgnges, 
Syonches and Teletarchtt. 
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LV. ''OTi 4pydTi^9 tri hlori^ ia"rl mf^ ^mj^poi;* 

Kat ivifpet roTq Svyo^^cvo-iy «fcXx^y ^if^p^y wpc^ 

Because it is the operator, because it is the giver of life-bearing 

fire. • . 

Because it filk the life-producing bosom of Hecate. 
And it instils into the Synoches the enlivening strength of Fire . 
Endued with mighty power. 
T. Proe. in Tim. 128. 

He gave to his own whirlwinds to guard the summits, 
Mingling the proper force of his own strength in the Synoches. 
T. Dam, de Prin, 

LVII. *AXK^ Kou dXok/oif iaa hwKtki Siwoxtt^i. 
But likewise as many as serve the material Synoches. 
T. 

tVIII. 02 TfXtrdfXP^ avifftkifFrat rtlt^ Iw^xtvau 
The Teletarchs are comprehended in the Synoches. 
T. Dam. de Prin. 

LIX. 'Pcii} rot w9€pSp fAOH/Apw nrfiyi tc po^ re, 

* ndrrw y^p vfAryi hw^ifiei^ N^Xvoiriy euppeurrtliq 
Ac {aftcM}, «yeye^y i%l «3y vpoxut rpcxdiva-ouf, 
Rhea the fountain and river of the blessed Intellectuals 
Having first received the powers of all things in her ineffable 

bosom 
Pours forth perpetual generation upon every thing. 
T. Proc. in Crat.—Tay. 



t III. The IntellecttuU Triad of later PlatoniBts corresponds with the 
Fcuntaim or FotUal Fathert of the Chaldeans. 
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LX. "Ka^i yap m€faq rw varpixov /St^ol/*, xai miy^ fSp mtfSiv* 

For it is the bound of the paternal depth, and the fountain of the 
Intellectuals. 
T. Dam. de Prim. 



LXI« • • • • E0T» y^f aXxiJf 

• . • . For he is a power 

Of circumlucid strength, glittering with Intellectual sections. 
T. Dam. 

He glitters with Intellectual sections, but has filled all things 
with love. 
T. Dam. 

I.ZIII. Toi^ tt 9Vf!^ Mcpdi) ¥0€fo^i vfrt^rn^paw arcana 

To the Intellectual whirlwinds of Intellectual fire all things 
Are subservient, through the persuasive counsel of the Father. 
T, Proc. in Parm, 

LXIY. 'O v»c cx€i x^juof potpt^i difoxiet^ dnofMrntU' 
Oh how the world has inflexible Intellectual rulers. 

LXV. Mco-ey rSp tareptnt *Ex^^( 'j' jurtfw ipopetraim 
The centre of Hecate corresponds with that of the Others. 
T. 

LXVl. '£{ auTw yap «^&^c(}[ Mp^tvytx/uai dfAitXiKroi tc wfpawu^ 

Kai vpfimiptlb^oi n^Xvm va/upeyyio^ dhai^ 

Harpvyevtlvi 'Excin^f* utal ^c^mu^ 9vp^ at/Bo^ 

Hh€ fipareuoy «ycv/Aa v^Xaw 'Kvpiw iwwMwa. 
From him leap forth all implacable thunders, 



• ho&^. Fr. P. t inioxm. Fr. P. X Tay. omite t$ and irwris. 
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And the whirlwind receiving bosoms of the all-splendid strength 
Of the Father-begotten Hecate ; and he who begirds the flower 

of fire 
And the strong spirit of the poles, all fiery beyond. 

T. Proc. in CraU 

LXYII. Tlifya7w oXXoy, o$ tov ifAfiSptok iMVfMv £ye(« 
Another fontal, which leads the empyreal world. 

Z. or T. Proc. in Tvm^ 

LXVIII. Ka2 «q7^ "nfytiify yieu tifo^ vtffiit dtatath* 

The fountain of fountains, and the boundary of all fountains. 
T. Dam. de Prin* 

Under two minds the life-generating fountain of souls is com- 
prehended. 
T. Dam. de Prin. 

LXX. "Tvawireu aireui &pxj"^ avXwy*. 

Beneath them lies the principal of the inunaterials. 

Z. or T. Dam, in Parm. 

LXXI. naT^oycycf ipdofj voX^ yap ft^ve^, hi warp^ oXiqf^ 
Apt^fdfAityo^ WW aifBoff ^ei rf"^ nth varpmi^ vw> 



• The last of the Intellectual Triad waa the Demiurgus, from whom pro- 
ceeded the Effiible and Essential orders including all sorts of Daemons. They 
are according to the respective systems — 

OF THE PLATOMIST8. OF THE CHALDEANS. 

IV. The Supermundane. IV. The Prindples. 

V. The Liberated. V. The Asonic 

VI. The Mundane. VI. The Zonic. 

The Demiurgos was the &bricator of the world, and held the same relative posi- 
tion to the three succeeding essential orders as did the first cause to the three 
preceding or superessential orders. 

f Qy. T^. — I have so translated it. 
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Ka) rl McTvy clc/ re /M^yriy iimaff crpotfidXtyyi. 
Fatlier-begotten light, for he alone having gathered from the 

strength of the Father 
The flower of mind has the power of understanding, the paternal 

mind ; 
To instil into all fountains and principles the power 
Of understanding, and of always remaining in a ceaseless revo- 
lution. 
T. Proc. in Tim. 242. 

LXXII Udaaq 'frfiydf T€ not eLf%a^ 

AiyciV aci re fAtyciy iUma^ arpo<pdkiyyt. 
All fountains and principles whirl round. 
And always remain in a ceaseless revolution. 

Z. or T. Proc, in Parm. 

LXZIII. *A^a(f at varpof €^a wn^VGurai vvip:a, 

AuinnpSf/uot (O'rShf^ ^td»ai t^ 'sarftl imu t^ tki^, 
Ko) tai if/upeortif fUfA^f/Aora tvv eUJMvSf ipyal^ofjuetfot, 
Ko/ T* dj>oani ttq T^y ifAtftca^ inMrfMnc^dosat tyypeuporrfq. 

The Principles, which have understood the Intelligihle works of 

the Father 
He has clothdd in sensible works and bodies. 
Being the intermediate links standing to communicate between 

the Father and Matter, 
Rendering apparent the images of unapparent natures, 
And inscribing the unapparent in the apparent frame of the 

world. 
Z, or T. Dam, de Prin, 

LXXIV. 'Ort Taprdpov xeu I^^ t^( ai^vyovcriq rf Oufcuff o T&i^y, 

Tot/( wdayjq hnjuwpyia^, 

Typhon, Echidna, and Python, being the progeny of Tartarus 
and Earth, which is conjoined witli Heaven, form as it were a 
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certain Chaldaic triad, which is the inspector of the whole dis- 
ordered fabrication. 

T. Olymp in Phced. — Tay, 

LXXV. A'kI rSy dtpiuv d^yren a-vinxptoTavrai ol aXoytu 

'Hcp/«» iXdr^pa xwSv yfiwitav tc xai ^pSw, 

Irrational daemons derive their subsistence from the aerial rulers, 

wherefore the oracle says, 
Being the charioteer of the aerial, terrestrial, and aquatic dogs. 
T. Olymp. in Phced Tay. 

LZXYI. T^ ivt^p^f M fJi4¥ t59 ^(iwf T^ dxp^ptoTW iviffraaieuf 
h^iwvrou rw 2^aT0f . S<» %ou rl 7JrfU» tftpopavipaq ndkei 
To^^ ^cot( Toi^Tei;^. 
The aquatic, when applied to divine natures, signifies a govern- 
ment inseparable from water, and hence the oracle calls the 
aquatic gods .water walkers. 

r. Proc. in Tim. 270.— Tay. 

Lxxvu. Sunt etiam dsemones aquei quos Nereides vocat 
Orpheus, in sublimioribus exhalationibus aquae, 
quales sunt in hoc acre nubiloso, quorum corpora 
videntur quandoque acutioribus oculis, presertim in 
Perside et Africa ut existimat Zoroaster. 
-There are certain aquatic daemons whom Orpheus called Ne- 
reides in the more elevated exhalations of water such as appear 
in this cloudy air, whose bodies are sometimes seen, as Zoroaster 
thinks, by more acute eyes, especially in Persia and Africa. 
T. Fie. de Im. Am. 1 23.— Tay. 
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PARTICULAR SOULS. 

SOUL, LIFE, MAN. 

LXXYIII. Tavra var^p ^y»^€, Ppvrlq d* «2 ^if^o^o. 
These things the Father conceived, and the mortal was animated 
for him. T. Proc, in Tim. 3S6. 

LZXIX. Kar46en yap yot/v ip ^^t^C?* ^ <f^fMiri Sc 

Tft/of fyxaTc^ijice var^p di^pSv tc dewy Tf • 
For the Father of gods and men placed the mind in soul, 
But in body he placed you. 

LXXX. 'SfSfAJSoKa yap varpno^ »»o( t^Kupt taX^ ^^oTf. 
The paternal mind has sowed symbols in the souls. 

Z. Psell 26— put. 6. 

LXXXI. ^¥ux/ouw aiciydyfpa Zuai xpdffOi i/Mifaat^ 

Vf Kou v>ci;/uiaT< &c/f), ^^* olg rpirw dyiiw €puraf 

Having mingled the vital spark from two according substances. 
Mind and Divine Spirit, as a third to these he added 
Holy Love, the venerable charioteer uniting all things. 

Lyd, de Men. 3. — Tay. 

LXXXII. T^ if^V dafowX-^vaq tponi, jSa^c?. 

Filling the soul with profound love. 

Z. or T. Proc. in PL Theol. 4. 

LXXXIII* ^i^V)^ 1} tMpvKuy 9tw ayiet %Sq c/( iavr^. 

0^€v ^rftlif ixwfVA 2Xi} dc^cf yL€fUB€vrrat9 
*Apiu»ia» airjufi ydp^ itft* ^ vcXc vufut fipvt€it». 

The Soul of men will in a manner clasp God to herself. 
Having nothing mortal she is wholly inebriated from God, 
For she glories in the harmony under which the mortal body 
exists. Z. PselL 17. — PleU 10. 
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LXXXIV. Ai fAcv €ff»f*€y€ffr€peu iHc«<(^ d«* IuvtSm ^tSyrou to 4Xi}^c(, 

The more powerful souls perceive truth through themselves, and 
are of a more inventive nature. '' Such souls are saved through 
their own strength," according to the oracle. 
T. Proc. in L Ale. — Tay, 

The oracle says, ascending souls sing a paean. 

Z. or T. Olym. in Phad. — Tay. 

LXXXVI. H fAoXoi ^ utTvai y€ fAaxdfrraTOi cf op^a iroo'cwy 
"^v^dvp «OTi yatap d-u* odpditoSev vpo%eorrai. 
K(Ty€u S* oktioti re xax ov ^ffard yffAar* cxoucrai, 
*0(rtrai d-K a/'yAi/crrof, avof, ctO^Vf ^ Ka2 aCrov 
'Ex Ai6( i^fyeifoyrOf M/^ov* m^refii inc* dvdywi^. 
Of all souls those certainly are superlatively blessed 
Which are poured forth from heaven to earth ; 
And they are happy, and have ineffable stamina. 
As many as proceed from thy splendid self, O king. 
Or from Jove himself, under the strong necessity of Mithus. 
Z. or T. Synes de Insom. 153. 

LXXXVII. B/i} tri rS/Aa Xifgiyren tft^^i yutBap^rarat, 

The souls of those who quit the body violently are most pure. 
Z. Psel. 27. 

LXXXVIII. ^t^c iiowniptq dwdmnoi, etXvrot tWi. 

The ungirders of the soul, which give her breathing, are easy to 

be loosed. 
Z. Psel. $2.—Plet. 8. 

4 

LXXXIX. Kfp yap Ti}y$e ipt^y %( duoxarotarda-ay, 

*AXX' a^Jiipf ivinja-i irar^p, haptBiMW fl>cu. 
For tho* you see this soul manumitted 

The Father sends another, that the number may be complete. 
Z. or T. 

♦ /u/tou Fr. Pfct 

£ L 
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xc. . . . • . Neifo'aorai ra ejpya toS vorpo^ 

Mo/pi}( f i/Aapficyi}c to vrifl^ ^ifAywa-a dnMf 
*E» ^ dcf KcrirroM w^oi'f IXxourai anfiaiduCy 
'Ek irccrpMcy xari^rrcf d^* !& ^'t^ KaTi^yT«» 
*EfAtvp(w d^vrrai HOpvSvf ipvxfrpoip9> atS^^. 

Understanding the works of the Father 

They avoid the shameless wing of fate ; 

They are placed in God, drawing strong torches, 

Descending from the Father, from which, as they descend, the 
soul 

Gathers of the empyreal fruits the soul-nourishing flower. 
Z. or T. Procin Tim. 321. 

XCI. T^ y€ TM mVfMt TOVTO TO lf<VX»K^, KOU WP€UfAaTtWpf 

if«xV vpoff^rx^^t^oy ol €iia(fMM€^t *at Btl^ xol doi/AMr 
vavToSavof , mou tttuXw yiixroup xa( rei^ %^¥o^ iv Tot^fv 
ttv^i )f/vx^. Xp^o'/Ao/ TC yap IfM^wwct tept avrev, raT^ 
W9p iftearraa-iauq rypf ixit Sicf ayevy^ Ti|f( ^frt/xii vpeo-cixa- 
^orrc(. 
This animastic spirit, which hlessed men have called the pneu- 
matic soul, becomes a god, an all-various dsemon, ahd an image, 
and the soul in this suffers her punishments. The oracles, too, 
accord with this account : for they assimilate the employment of 
the soul in Hades to the delusive visions of a dream. 

Z. or T. Synes, de Insom, p. 139. — Tay. 

XCI I. AXXifv NAT* aXXifv ^tnpf, dvl /wcpi^v/Acywir o^cTAfy. 
Aytftfcy Bii^Korro^ eicl to xar' eurrmpv 
Aia Tov lUrrpw t^( yijq, xa** vc/tAvroy fi^o-oy, ^KKop 
Ilvpioxoy, €i^a x^Tcto-i fi^i &Xa/«w ^^eT^fy 

One life with another, from the distributed channels. 

Passing from above through the opposite part 

Through the centre of the earth ; and the fifth the middle, 

* Taylor gives only these two last lines from Proc. in Tim. 173. 
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Another fiery channel, where the life-beaming fire descends 
As far as the material channels. 
Z. or T. 

XCIII. Z«9( TO iyphv oi;jtA/3oAA»* hi xai rorc /Acy Xifi^a xaKivcn 
airipf T^f oX^( ^oioywia^, t^tc ht infyrpf Tiya, xai nXarow 
xai irpo nX^TWM^ o2 d^co/. 
Moisture is a symbol of life ; hence Plato, and the gods before 
Plato, call it (the soul) ; at one time the liquid of the whole of 
vivification, and at another time a certain fountain of it. 
Z. Proc. in Tim. -318.— 7V»y. 

XCIV. n ToX/Ai;pa( ^k* ^(rf^c«(, mSfwtt, TC%»a0'fAa. 

O man, of a daring nature, thou subtile production. 

Z. Psel. 12.—Plet. 21. 

XCV. ^w yap dYftXov ^fifti xB^vh^ o/xijo^tw'i. 

For thy vessel the beasts of the earth shall inhabit. 

Z. Psel Se.—Plet. 7. 

xcvi. Cum anima currat semper, certo temporis spatio 
transit omnia, quibus peractis, cogitur recurrere 
paulatim per onmia denuo, atque eandem in mundo 
telam generationis retexere, ut placuit Zoroastri, 
qui iisdem aliquando causis omnino redeuntibus, 
eosdem similiter efiectuo reverti putat. 
Since the soul perpetually runs and passes through all things 
in a certain space of time, which being performed, it is presently 
compelled to run back again through all things and unfold the 
same web of generation in the world, according to Zoroaster, who 
thinks that as oflen as the same causes return, the same effects 
will in like manner be returned. 
Z. Ficin de Im. An. 129. — Tay. 

xcvii. Voluit Zoroaster aetheteum animse indumentum in 
nobis assidue volvi. 

• T9\i»npiTKTiii Pscl. — Fr. P»lr. 
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According to Zoroaster, in us the ethereal vestment of the soul 
perpetually revolves. 
Z. Ficin de Itn. ^n. 1 8 1 .— Toy, 

xcviii. Qui autem a Deo traditi sermones fontem per se 
laudant omnis anims empyreas, id est empyrealis, 
tttherealisy inaterialis: et hunc sejungunt ex tota 
Zoogonothea, a qui et totuni fatum suspendentes 
duas fiu^iunt o-cif^c* id est ordines, hanc quidem ani- 
malem, hanc autem ut diximus imfoiavy id est sortia- 
lem, fatalem. Et animam ex alterS trahentes, quan- 
doque autem fato servire, quando irrationalis &cta, 
dominum permutaverit, pro providentii latum. 
The oracles delivered by the gods celebrate the essential foun- 
tain of every soul, the empyrean, the etherial, and the material. 
This fountain they separate from the whole vivific goddess*; 
from whom also suspending the whole of fate, they make two 
series, the one animastic, or belonging to the soul, and the other 
belonging to Fate. They assert that the soul is derived from the 
animastic series, but that sometimes it becomes subservient to 
Fate, when passing into an irrational condition of being, it becomes 
subject to fate instead of Providence. 

Z. or T. Pfoc. de Prov. ap. Fabr. VIII. 486.— Tay. 



MATTER. 

MATTER, THE WORLD, AND NATURE. 



XCIX* M^pa o-vvcxoura ra vdarra. 
The matrix containing all things. 
T. 

Wholly division, and indivisible. 

• Rhea. lay. 
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Thence abundantly springs forth the generation of multifarious 
matter. 
T. Proc. in Ttm. 118. 

CII. 02 $c T^ aTOjKa, xa< ala^^ hjfMovpywo'i, 

These frame indivisibles and sensibles, 

And corporiforms amd things destined to matter. 

T. Dam. de Prin. 

cm. MfMpat wfiyaTcu, xoi irShfta wn^fMira ntAna^ 

The fontal nymphs, and all the aquatic spirits, 
And the terrestrial, aerial, and glittering recesses. 
Are the lunar riders and rulers of all matter, 
Of the celestial, the starry, and that which lies in the abysses. 

Lyd, p. 32. — 7ay. 

CIV. To xaxoy SifA4nfi^€poy rtlv /ia^ okto( icrroft xarh to X^yioy. 
Evil, according to the oracle, is more frail than nonentity. 
Z. or T. Proc. de Prw Tay. 

CY. "Evci /Aodtfo-o/Acdra, Si^ ic6rtoq rov wi^fAitv t^ fSXnv Si^iy, 

vffvcp xai o2 dco/ ipao'iy* 

We learn that matter pervades the whole world, as the gods 
also assert. 

Z. or T. Proc. Tim. 142. 

CVI. 'AcvfA^Ta fjxv irrl t^ ^ita v^Mra. 

Mil hwofjUvu^* xarao^cTy ia-ufAdrovf rSy c»ftdrvit, 
Ai^ Ti}y o-vfiaTix^y c/^ ipf ^ycxcyrp/o-^rc, <f)iS^i». 

* ^wafjiipivs Ft. Patr. 
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All divine natures are incorporeal, 
But bodies are bound in them for your sakes. 
Bodies not being able to contain incorporeals 
By reason of the corporeal nature, in which you are concentrated. 
Z. or T. Proc. in PL PoUt. 359. 

CVII* Efya v9^a^ y^p warpixof yoof a^ey^0Xe<, 

TlSo'Uf ip4amip€ Seo'/M^v 9vpi€pi9ii tftrr^y 
"O^a tk vdrra fUir^i Xp^*^» CK &%€pamv ipSrra. 

For the paternal self-begotten mind understanding his works 

Sowed in all the fiery bond of love. 

That all things might continue loving for an infinite time. 

That the connected series of things might intellectually remain 

in all the light of the Father, 
That the elements of the world might continue their course in love. 
T. Proc. in Tim. 155. 

CYIII. *0 «ofifr^( Xq adrovpySit rcxn^yaro rh x^fAon 
Ka) Ti( 9vpl^ ^(yxoc <^ ^<po(* Ta Be vclyra 
A^wpySvf Tya vUftM to xo^yAix^ ^toAmtcv^. 

The Maker who, self-operating, framed the world. 

And there was another mass of fire : all these things 

He produced self-operating, that the body of the world might 

be conglobed, 
That the world might be manifest, and not appear membranous. 
Z. or T. Proc. in Tim. 154. 

CIX. 'AtpofAMtii ykp iavrhf, huTpo^ iiciyliut^ 

For he assimilates himself, professing 

Ta cast around him the form of the images. 

•^ T. — M^Ti nSiri Fr. Pair. f /xivnra Fr. Patr. 
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ex. Nov yiip fjJiAifua vcXci* t^ t* rc^^cy ?%« t/ cAfMncf. 

For it is an imitation of Mind, but that which is fabricated has 

something of body. 

Z. or T. Proc. in Tim. 87. 

CXI. "AXX^ ^* ovMfAa ctf/utw ^xm/xijt^ CTpoipeihyyi ( 

But projecting into the worlds, through the rapid menace of the 

Father, 
The venerable name with a sleepless revolution. 

Z. or T. Proc. in Crat, 

CXII. *ATXftf< ^ oiv ot Tftfy 9TM;^c/»y au^tptf iyuT, 

The ethers of the elements therefore are there. 

Z. or T. Olymp. in Phad. — Tay, 

CXIII. Tov( Ti^ovf Tofy ^afOMT^pvyf ytal T»y aXKu» ^c/ow tpeurf/foirw 

The oracles assert, that the impression of characters, and of 
other divine visions, appear in the ether. 
Z. or. T» Simp, in Phys. 144. — Tay. 

CXIV. 'Ey Toirry 7^^ t^ dri^Arra Tvirovo'dai. 
In this the things without figure are figured. 

Z. or T. Simp, in Phys. 143. 

CXV. T* affv^ra, utm xa ^^ crwB^fMira rev wa-fAW, 

The ineffable and effable impressions of the world. 

CXVI. Koi i fMOwpeani^ miafMi,' xai ra oicoAi^ ft'iBpa 

And the light-hating world, and the winding currents 
Under which many are drawn down. 

Z. or T. Proc. in Tim. 389. 



• t^Tif Tay, f xf nryi^y Fr. P. 

X Ktna^iifvrrou Fr. P»tr. 
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CXVII. T«y ikuf wio'fMw in wvflo^ wai IZar^q, xa« 'fiif 

He makes the whole world of fire, and water, and earth, 
And all-nourishing ether. 
Z. or T. 

CXYIII. r^ V h (juia^ ri9»(, tjt»f 8* h yaCa^ xoAvm?, 

Placing earth in the middle, but water in the cavities of the earth. 
And air above these. 
Z. or T. 

CXIX. n^(c Be xal TO^ty tfuXoif aa^tpmp ^vX«u«>». 

nijf|} hi vXeunpf odx ix^tSa^ <f>ip€ff$eu. 

To %vp nfl^ ro 'Kvp &¥9iYtiAffa^, 
He fixed a great multitude of inerratic stars. 
Not by a laborious and evil tension, 
But with a stability void of wandering. 
Forcing the fire to the fire. 

Z. or T. Proc, in Tim. 280. 

CXX. "EfKrib yiip i(uyiiuia'€ var^p crtpi^yuirta wicfAMif* 

For the Father congregated the seven firmaments of the world. 
Circumscribing the heaven with a convex figure. 

Z. or T. Dam. in Parm. 

CXXI. Z&V9 KOM icKaawffMfmf l^mpLey hrr^S^» 
He constituted a septenary of erratic animals. 
Z. or T. 

CXXII. Ti dT«(icToy adrSv €^dxToi( eafaKp€fMia'aq ^«mu(. 
Suspending their disorder in well-disposed zones. 
Z. or T. 
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CXXIII. ^E| o^o^^ iv(a^a'€»^ tSt^fMV ijcXtf^v 

He raade them six in number, and for the seventh 
He cast into the midst the fire of the sun. 

Z. or T. Proc. in Tim. 280. 

The centre from which all (lines) which way so ever are equal. 
Z. or T. Proe. in Euc. 43. 

CXXV. Kai rax^i ijcAiOf v€pi x/yrpdy, tsu( iBit^, eXtfi}. 

And that the swifl sun may come as usual about the centre. 
Z. or T. Proc. in Plat.. Th. 3X7. 

CXXVI. Kcyrp^ i-g^arvepx'^ iavrlv (furr^ xcXadovro^. 

Eagerly urging itself towards the centre of resounding light. 
T. Proc, in Tim. 236. 

CXXVII. 'HcXioy T€ /Mcysy, xoi XafA^iipot* o-cXijvify. 

And the great sun and the bright moon. 

CXXVIII. Xetirau yiip if 3{b vc^vx^i ipcn) pKivoirrcu. 

For his hairs appear like rays of light ending in a sharp point. 
T. Proc. in PL Pol. 387. 

CXXIX. 'HXtdiunf re xi^xXtfy, xai iMpfodosv xa»ayjL^lMiv. 
KoX«fl?y re ijcpivy. 

Ald^f fAikif* i}€X/ou TCy xau fMiyfi^ ixrrSyf ^ re ij^p^. 
And of the solar circles, and of the lunar clashings, 
And of the aerial recesses. 

The melody of the ether, and of the sun, and of the passages of 
the moon, and of the air. 
Z. or T. Proc. in Tim. 257. 

CXXX. Or7« fowTix^TOTdi rSv kSyvif^ %a) r^y oXoTijTdi airtZ t^» 

* Tay. substitutea xo) wf^t L f /u«^t Tay. 

MM 
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The most mystie of diseourses inibnn us, that the wholeness of 
him (the sun) is in the supermundane orders : for there a solar 
world and a total fight subsist, as the oracles of the Chaldseans 
afBrni. 

Z. or T. Ptoe. in Tm. 264.— Toy. 

CXXXI« 'O iXi^Mvnt^ pMq oi/fif&^pci rf XP^V ''^ wdnuf jfiamt 

The more true tun measures aH things by time, being truly a 
time of time, according to the oracle of the gods concerning it. 
Z. or T. Proc. in Tim, U9.~Taf. 

CXXXII. *0 ilTKOf M T^c iofArrpou ipfprtat, voXd tiJ^ irXounv^ 
inf/iik&T€^q» ««} ovr» ^ rSp ftey fckaamftihw vim, efri r) 

The disk (of the sun) is carried in the starless much above the 
inerratic sphere : and hence he is not in the middle of the planets 
but of the three worlds, according to the telestic hypotheses. 
Z. or T. Jul. Oral. V. 334.— Jay. 

(The sun is a)* fire, the channel of fire, and the dispenser of fire. 
Z. or T. Proc. in Tim. 141 . 

GXXXIV. f Ei^a K^Mc* 

Hence. Cronus. 

The sun assessor beholding the pure pole. 



* Tay.tnierti. f Taylor omSt* thlt oad tht tvio feUbwing. 
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The ethereal course and the vast motion of the moon 
And the aerial fluxes, 

Z. or T. Proc. in Tim. 257. 

Oh ether» suut spirit of the moon, leaders of the air. 

Z. or T. Prcc. in Tim. 257. 

cxxxvii. Ka2 wXaii/s ^yip$ jviivaToq tc ^^9/^^$ ka) «oX^ ijeX^^io. 
And the wide air, and the lunar course, and the pole of the sun. 
Z. or T. Proc. in Tim. 257* 

CZXXYIII. T^cTfi 7«kp If Sf€^ fith&f T4 {Mjoof xo) \»itmf^ 0vXi}M}r. 

For the goddess brings forth the great sun and the bri^ moon. 

CXXXIX. SvXX^i oiCrot katf/tSdiwou Mfi^ fccXo^*, 

HcXiov Tff, c€k^^ T<, xa2 fa-a ^^ avi4)^rrmt. 
She collects it, receiving the melody of the ether, 
And of the sun, and of the moon, and of whatsoever things are 
contained in the air. 

CXL. "A^i If ci ijfdaif Aaaixdni KlcyiMf T€ xa2 €frpn* 

Unwearied nature rules over the worlds and works, 
That heaven drawing downward might run an eternal course^ 
And that the other periods of the sun, moon, seasons, night, and 
day, might be accomplished. 
Z. or. T. Proc. in Tim. 4. & 328.— Tay. 

Immense nature is exalted about the shoulders of the goddess. 
T. Proc. in Tim. 4. 



• /itpos Tty. 
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C2U.II. TSv Ba^vkmUnf o< Boxt/buSraroiy xai 'Offrdrnff xo) Z«r- 

Hroi va/)* oorov rcXc/w^ ayovrai vept to xerrpey ^mmm vup» 
rk (TUfAartxa /xc«yedi}* ^ ^to toc; a^^trfAot «»( xa2 oxvaC- 
yft^yat yjn^if.aTiXjitw icyfJMTtlJETBou vap' airSp rSy ^nto'titSh 
\Sy»pf a^ Styiwi nark tk airk nahSitruf h to?; iepa!i^ 

xai Totf xa^ cxooT^y T6i/raw ^'^cXaw i^d^cvTaf arttpetq^ 
yuti }kuiJMfaq ^/mIov^ dyytXov^^ neu dpxetyyiKw^ %p9<rw 
yop€V€ir$oUf otwep, eio-zy ^vrclt roy dpi6/Mif» 
The most celebrated of the Babylonians, together with Ostanes 
and Zoroaster, very properly call the starry spheres herds; 
whether because these alone among corporeal magnitudes, are 
perfectly carried about a centre, or in conformity to the orades, 
because they are considered by them as in a certain respect the 
bonds and collectors of physical reasons, which they likewise 
call in their sacred discourses herds, and by the insertion of a 
gamma, angels. Wherefore the stars which preside over each of 
these herds are considered demons similar to the angels, and are 
called archangels : and they are seven in number. 

Z. Anon, in Theologumenis Arithmeticis, — Tay, 

cxLiii. Congruitates materialium formarum ad rationes 
animse mundi, Zoroaster divinas illices appellavit. 
Zoroaster calls the congruities of material forms to the reasons of 
the soul of the world, divine allurements. 

Z. Fie, de vit ccel, comp, 519. — Tay, 



MAGICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL PRECEPTS. 

CXLIV. M^ ra vtKupia fAtrpa yai^f vvl crv^v tppiva jSoXXov 
Ov yap aXy}$t(ri^ ^i/roy «Vi x^ovi. 
Mi}T€ fAerpn iA€Tpa ^Xmu xama^ awaBpdcai 
*\\%t^ Pov\^ ip€p€Tat vurpo^ oi^ cyexcv o'ot;. 
Mij>i9( jMo^ov €a<rov dt) Tp€x^^ ^pytjp dydyvn^. 
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AiBptoi cpviBatv raptrbq vXarl^ od vox' aXij^ij^y 
O^ ^x^o'icnf avXdyx^wif re, rojua/' Tflcd* dBv^fAara %A»Ta% 
*£/Avopjx3}( dictiTi/ii rnipiyfjiaTa* ^vye a-l ravra 
Me Wow ciuo'c^A}^ Ic/}^ va^€MTw dvaiyeiy, 
£>^ ap«T^i o'o^/a TC, xa^ c^/x«a avpdyorrou* 

Direct not thy mind to the vast measures of the earth ; 

For the plant of truth is not upon ground. 

Nor measure the measures of the sun, collecting rules, 

For he is carried by the eternal will of the father, not for your 
sake. 

Dismiss the impetuous course of the moon ; for she runs always 
by the work of necessity. 

The progression of the stars was not generated for your sake. 

The wide aerial flight of birds is not true, 

Nor the dissections of the entrails of victims : they are all mere 
toys, 

The basis of mercenary fraud : flee from these 

If you would open the sacred paradise of piety 

Where virtue, wisdom, and equity, are assembled. 

Z. Psel. 4. 

CXLV. M^Tc Kdru ift^eiq cl( rlv iM'Acofeajyia xoV/My, 

'Q PvOlf ctkh avirrcf vviarpurai re xai "^^^ 

'Ait yvfupiiStw o^oyc^ ^^fMc^, apyw £vycv/Aoy. 
Stoop not down to the darkly-splendid world ; 
In which continually lies a faithless depth, and Hades 
Cloudy, squalid, delighting in images unintelligible. 
Precipitous, winding, a blind profundity always rolling. 
Always espousing an opacous, idle, breathless body. 

Z. or T. Synes de Insom, 140. 

CXLVI. Mifrc x^T« yci^ci^, x^fAvl^ nara 7^4 vglyufirai, 
'^irru'sipw cijpwv Kara PaBfAihof' V ^ ^u%i 
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Stoop not down, for a precipice lies below the earth. 
Drawing under a descent of seven steps, beneath which 
Is the throne of dire necessity. 

Z. Psel. 6.—Plei. 2. 

Leave not the dross of matter on a precipice. 
For there is a portion for the image in a place ever splendid. 
Z. Psel. 1. 2 — Plei. 14.—Syu. 140. 

Invoke not the self-conspicuous image of nature. 

Z. Psel. l5.—PleL 23. 

CXLIX. M^ ^0'iy§ 4fAt)Jil^iq, €l/AapfUito» tfiuMita rfo^. 
Look not upon nature, for her name is fatal. 

Z. Proc. in Plat. Tk. 143. 

''Ore TOf ^hx<^ ^iXyorrti &(l rSy riXerSy &xayova-i* 

It becomes you not to behold them before your body is initiated. 
Since by always alluring, they seduce the souls of the initiated. 
Z. or T. Proc. in I. Alcih. 

Bring her || not forth, fe&t in departing she retain something. 
Z. PseL 3.—Pla. 15. 

CLII. M^ i[V€VfAa fuiyjjyri^ /x^tc paS^^^ to ixiTt€^», 
Defile not the spirit, nor deepen a superficies. 

Z. PseL 19.— Plet. 13. 



* Synes. unites the two, and subjoin! i^f 4 yip riva a ahf fupAtu For it has 
a portion in it. 

t Ou jf Syn. X 'AXXJt xoi Syn. § ipirwf Fr. Pat 

II The soul.— Tay. 
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CLIII. M^ 0^ aij^avf T^ €liMtpfUi>ifKif, 

Enlarge not thy destiny. 

Z. Psel. Sl.—PUU 4. 



Not hurling, according to the oracle, a transcendent foot towards 
piety. 

Z« or T. Dam. in vit^ Itidari ap, Suid. — Toy. 

LiSvafMif h TikiToi^ &fpnfrw l%eyra. 

Never change barbarous names, 

For there are names in every nation given from God, 

Having unspeakable efficacy m the mysteries. 

Z. or T, PseL 7. — Niceph, 



CLVi. Nec exeas cum transeat lictor. 
Go not out when the lictor passes by. 

Z. Pic. Conch— Tay. 

CLvn. *£Xv^ rpttftirct vc ^/o%g( ayy€>u%$ in X"PV' 
Let fiery hope nourish you in the angelic region. 

Z, or T. Olym* in PhaiL — Proc. m Aic^, 

CLVIII. *H mptOak'nii himou wpaniar^ €%§i r^m. 

T^ 'Kvp\ y^p Pporlq ifUfmKivQi^ Btit$§y ^9( e{ci. 

^BiSmrrt jiip fipovf xpauvifol pmapt^ rtXiBmiat. 
The fire-glowing conception has the first rank, 
For the mortal who approaches the fire shall have light from God, 
For to the persevering mortal, the blessed immortals are swifl. 
Z. or T. Proc. in Tim. 65. 

CLIX. Xla^oExcXciABKrai ol beds 

No€<y iMp(f»pt ^To; irpoTcd^ciff'ay. 
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The Gods exhort us 

To understand the preceding form of light. 

Z. or T. Proc. in Crat.—Tay. 

"Eytfcy i'gffJuftBifi 0*01 if/vx^» veXvv kt^a-afUmi vow. 

It becomes you to hasten to the light and the rays of the Father, 
From whence was sent to you a soul endued with much mind. 
Z. Psel. 3S.—Plet. 6. 

Seek paradise. 

Z. Psel. 20.—Plet. 12. 

CLXII. MMan rl yoirr^y, ^w< Wov cf« vvd^ti. 

Learn the Intelligible, for it subsists beyond the mind. 

Z. Psel. U.—Pkt. 27. 

CLXIII. "Em yiip rl yeifroy, o Xfnj C€ yotlv Wov £»^ei. 
There is a certain Intelligible which it becomes you to understand 
with the flower o£ Mind. 
Z. PseLSl.—Plet.2S. 

But the paternal mind receives not herf will 

Until she has gone out of oblivion, and pronounce the word. 

Assuming the memory of the pure paternal symbol. 

Z. Psel. S9.—Plei. 5. 

CLXV. ToiV ^ ^ttaxrw thtnu <l>dovi yvvpicfAu kottiaBeu' 



* nlo^ifdr^ Vr, Pat. f The lOttL— Taj. 
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To these he gave the ability of receiving the knowledge of light; 
Those that were asleep he made fruitful from his own strength. 
Z. or T. Syn, de Inborn. 135. - 

CLXVI. *0i£ $1^ xfi ^^f^T^i Mc7y TO wifvh hftxm^ 

'AXX^ »«ot; Toyaov Ta»ag ^Xoy^ %dirra fJttrpoiSaT^, 
nx^ ri y9i|T^ iiUmn Xfi "j" 8^ tovt9 w^o^flM* 

O^ arcyjfc* it 'AXX* eiyyii' htrrpo^ tf/^f*^ ^p«vr«, 
2ij( ^'VXSc tciWm Ncyeoy y^ ck ri ymfr^^ 
''O^A f^A^C TO yoi}Toy* 

It is not proper to understand that Intelligible with vehemence, 
But with the extended flame o£ an extended mind measuring all 

things 
Except that Intelligible. But it is requisite to understand this : • 
For if you incline your mind you will understand it 
Not earnestly, but it becomes you to bring with you a pure and 

inquiring eye, 
To extend the void mind of your soul to the Intelligible, 
That you may learn the Intelligible, 
Because it subsists beyond mind. 

T. Dam. 

CLXvii. 'Oc T^ Mttfyy «& wTpw y01}«YI«. 

You will not understand it, as when understanding some par-* 
ticular thing. 
T. Dam. 

CLXVili. OS Thf inKfyti^ii^if %onffifi» /9vMi^ Srrc m&m^. 
You, who understand, know the supermundane paternal d^pth. 
Z. or T. Dam. 



* Patr. joins this with the preceding. f ^teii Pr. Patr. 

J itMTtv&f Fr. Patr. 

N N 
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CLXIX. (H 7^ c<rTiy ^^ncT^ r^ l^cTs pporm^ rot^ cSfJia, pom^ar. 

Things divine are not attainable by mortals who understand body. 
But only as many as are lightly armed arrive at the sununit. 
Z. or T. Proc. in Crat. — Tay. 

*AXx9 rptyklxv 9i» ^ho^ ^ it'klaearra 

Having put on the complete-armed vigour of resounding light. 
With triple strength fortifying the soul and the mind. 
He must put into the mind the symbol of variety, and not walk 
Dispersedly on the empyreal channels, but collectively. 

For being furnished with every kind of armour, and armed, he is 
similar to the goddess. 

T. Proc. in PI. Th. 324.— 2Viy. 

CLXXII. A/^ce 0^ i^ia3< ^cT^i ^9 4 '^'"^ 'f^*^ 
A{^t( &yaffr^Vftff Upf X»yf» cpyev Mva^m 

Explore the river of the soul, whence, or in what order. 
Having become a servant to body, you may again rise 
To the order from which you descended, joining works to sacred 
reason. 
Z. PseLB PUt.\. 

CLXXin. n^iTddcy iiwkAffr^^^fvxi wp^ ffpfa rcSiw. . 
Every way to the unfashioned soul extend the reins offire. 
Z. Psel. II Plet.ft4. 



• rorrMo* T»y. f rOCm Fr. Pair. 
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CLXXIV. 'HTc/er^tf tf^v^C fidO^q afAtporoyf t^iara 8* £p8i}» 
ndmra ixxTrotaw aim* 

Let the immortal depth of your soul lead you, 
But earnestly extend your eyes upwards. 

Z. Psel. U.—Plet. 20. 

Man, heing an intelligible. mortal, must bridle his soul, 
That she may not incur terrestrial infelicity but be saved* 

Lyd. de Men, 2, — Tay, 

CLXXYI • /ExTc/yof 'KiSpnw itw9 

If you extend the fiery mind to the work of piety, 
You will preserve the fluxible body. 

Z. Ptel. 22.— Plet. 16. 

CLXXVII. 'H TcXcoYix^ ^ hit roi; tfciou w^ £^»ay/^c« t^ ^x tiJ^ 
</€»€ o-evc ttvad'af xi}X/daf, ^f t^ >^My $<8c^o^cci, xa2 voo'ay 

The telestic life, through a divine fire, removes all the stains, to- 
gether with every foreign and irrational nature, which the spirit 
of the soul attracted from generation, as we are taught by the 
oracle to believe. 

Z. or T. ProcL in Tim. SSl.—Tay. 

CLXXVIII. T^ tSp SeSy >Jyid ^oo-i, trt 8i^ ri^ dytartia^ o&x i 4^ 
l/iivoy, dKKat xoJ tai dfAoeta Pwfitta^ voXXf ( xa) a-tm^piaq 
dimrrau iSC/^eu ydp (^0*0 xal t^ vmpaq Skii^ vtp/* 
pkHfia Ppirtwf. el Biol Imtp^fpotq tapaM/ekevifA^Poi rSy 
^wpySy itaregepyyiXKdrrcu. 
The oracles of the Gods declare, that, through purifying cere- 
monies, not the soul only, but bodies themselves become worthy 
of receiving much assistance and health : " for (say they) the 
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mortal vestment of bitter matter will, by this means, be pre- 
served.*' And this, the Gods, in an exhortatory manner, announce 
to the most holy of Theurgists. 
Z. or T. Jul. Oral. V. p. 334 Tuf. 

CLXXIX. 4«vKTeoy, wvrk rl XoyMy, 

We should flee, according to the oracle, 
The multitude of men going in a herd. 

Z. or T. flioc. in I. Ak.—Tay. 

cLXXx. Qui se cognoscit, in se omnia cognoscit. 
Who knows himself knovra all things in himself. - ' - 
Z. 1 Pic. p. m.—Tay. 

cLxxxi. Responsa saepe viotoriam dant nostris electionibus, 
et non soli ordini mundalium periodorum: puta 
quando et dicunt : *' Te ipsum videns, verere." Et 
iterum: "Extra corpus esse te ipsum crede, et 
es.'* Et quid oport6t dicere, " Ubi et eegritudines 
voluntarias puliulare nobis aiunt ex tali viti nostra 
nascentes." 
The oracles often give victory to our own choice, and not to the 
order alone of the mundafne periods. As, for instance, wheo 
they say, *' On beholding yourself, felir." And, again, " Beheve 
yourself to be above body, and you are.*' And, still further, 
when they assert " That our voluntary sorrows germinate hi us 
as the growth of the particular life we lead." 

Z. or T. Proc. de Prov. p. 483.— JViy. 

CLXXXII. *AXAA ravra h dCarot^ ffjpau^ ^layo/isf dttXlrrv. 

These things I revolve in the recluse temples of my mind. 

CLXXXlII. 'Of yw¥ ^fiffi't xa< rl Xiyiov, dJSn«6< ^kcv JEXXav dvorrpi^' 
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9 rSh Ipytuff xa< to Xey^fACMy, itfwiroi^ or^/iAoo'iVy ^ 
ay/irreic froo*} nnnia6fAt9a t^ SufO^. Tify ^^p o2rr» jtM* 

TUplKBU B^ ol arpovo/. 

As the oracle, therefore, says, "God is never so much turned 
away from man, and never so much sends him new paths, as 
when he makes ascent to the most divine of speculations, or 
works, in a confused or disordered manner, and, as it adds, with 
unhallowed lips, or unwashed feet. For of those who are thus 
negligent, the progressions are imperfect, the impulses are vain, 
and the paths are dark." 

Z. or T. i\-ocL in Farm, — Tay, 

CLXXXIV* O^ tti vof dyetSft^ dilq c»$aTC( drdkAepyoi 

Not knowing that every god is good, you are fruitlessly vigilant 
Z. or T. Proc. in PL Pol. 355.— Tay. 

TheUrgists fall not so as to be ranked among the herd that are 
in subjection to fate. 

Lyd, de Men. — Tay. 

CLXXXVI* Sttof • T^c imtidl^f dpiBiJt^ ix rptSy rptd!^ vXripcidpui^ff xo) 

" That the number nine is divine, receiving its completion from 
three triads, and preserving the summits of theology according to 
the Chaldaic philosophy, as Porphyry informs us.'* 

Lyd. p. 121 Toy. 

CLXXXVII. Aaiya^ iv X^^yoo-iy ^ExfSnjc dpenjf WXe vijt^' 
"^Eydoy tkij fjJfA.ywo'af rl vdpBaw e^ wpdMra. 
In the left sid^s of Hecate is a fountain of virtue, 
Which remains entire within, not sending forth its virginity. 

Z. PseLlS Plet.9. 

» 

* Tay. proposes tlfAmpiuh^if, 
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CLXXXViii. Adrolf* 8^ x^^ xaTo(i/|prr4u'[' ^^ tcnmi fUxptif 
And the earth bewails them even to their children. 

Z. P#ef. 2U — PleL 8. 

CLXXXIX* A« «e/»ai fupiwmif Hytenipaum 
The furies are the constrainers of men. 

Z. P#e^. %5.—Plet. 19. 

Lest being baptized in the furies of the earth, and in the ne- 
cessities of nature (as some one of the gods says) it should 
perish. 

Z. or T. Proc in TheoL 297 Tay. 

Nature persuades us that there are pure demons. 
Even the blossoms of evH matter are useful and good. 

Z. PseL l6.—PleU 18. 

Gxcii. Adhuc tres dies sacrificatibis, et non ultra. 

As yet three days ye shall sacrifice, and no longer. 

Z. Pic. ConcL^Tay. 

CXCIII. AM^ t^ iv vp^OK UfA^ %vf^( €pya xvjSfpMyfr, 
KifjMari palvi^^u wotyepf j3apvi}x/e< ji fli^AfM}^. 
In the first place, the priest, who governs the works of fire. 
Must sprinkle with the cold water of the loud-sounding sea. 
Z, or T. Proc* in Crat, — Tay. 

CXCIV. *EHpy€i 9(pi Toy 'Exarix^ aTp»<pdko», 

Energize about the Hecatic Strophalus. 

Z. PseL 9.— iVicep, 

• 'All To6ffZ9 PseL — A A Tovt 8« Tay. 

f xKTwfCiTou Psel. Tay. — xterApixTm Fr. Patr. 

X $cip6ifx»rot Al. — $ot(>mf^irw SohmL'—^otpwix*''^*^ ^'^X* 
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When you shall see a terrestrial demon approaching 
Exclaim, and sacrifice the stone Mnizurin* 

Z. PseU 40* 

CXCYI. IloXX^f Ipf yll'^i /KOI iiBff^^ %&n* dyp^wra* 
Od8c yetp o^pealo^ itvproq Tore tfteUwrai oyxo^. 

X0«iy et^ UmpteVf ^Xrycro/'j' re v^^a yLipetvm^, 
If you often invoke me you shall see all things darkening, 
For neither does the convex bulk of heaven then appear, 
Nor do the stars shine, the light of the moon is hidden,' 
The earth stands not still, but all things appear in thunders. 
Z. Fsel. 10.— Plet. 22, 

CXCVII. ..»•.••• 'Ex ^ apa xeAvftw 

Teuii^ ^pwTMv^i xBwun xiW(, ov tot* oKffi^^ 

• •••••••• From the cavities 

Of the earth leap forth terrestrial dogs. 
Shewing no true sign to mortal man. 

Z. Psel. 2S.—Plet. 17. 

CXCVin. Jlvp ixcXoy TtJpryfiw^ i'K ^c^c o<SjMa|| Tiroim, 
H KQtt %vp dr^aropy tOev tpompf ispMova'av^ 

*AXX^ xa2 tvKW IbeTy ifturl^ vXiop d^rpdmrorray 

* Lob«—^p^ 0^116 wivToi Xiovra Tay. Fr. Patr. — trAmf X«it6> Plet 

t 0>Jw9T(u Fr. Patr. Tay. 

X ff&fM Fr. Patr. 

§ ffKipriftyhob. 

II T^fM Lob. 

f Lob proposes ^mi^ irptdiwan, 

*^ Oesn. and Tay. have irhiffftov, 

tf Tay.— Vt'X^'^' Lob*-de^^) y^* Herman.— ^^0^i)» Vulg. 
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Jh thh dfxoi vp€fftfhaTeu 
w^arrWf aq 'Epfuji wfl^ rSv 
cCiBt^Un no} iyvKvpUnf Suh 
wporrdrru yuu tS» iTtmf 

Kar* cEXXijy dc r^a v^ec- 

^o*!* Mvy cImu a^^ lovroy 
Mourra, xa) t^ tmi^ft^ €lq 
iea/rlit lriarp4^orra* Tvdrw 
^ t) }y tl^p€<9 xa2 S ^iitf"! 
wfirw ftdyivfjiet wpordrru' 

wpShw yoifr^y, S 3^ %a$ ii^ 

^ Tei^oi( Tttfy ifA^ifSy ^- 
fAtwpym^ aXKnt mpotamptaa'tp 
iiytfA/iytq, o yitp ^fifuwpytno^ 

T£^Ti)<, ica< O'o^/a<, ipxffAi€ifa 
jucy i«2 Tcyctf-iy, no) r^y «20a- 
yi} r«y xex^v/x.jM^y«y >^wy 8i^ 
yofuy €l( ^( a'yavy 'AfuSy xa- 
Tflt T^y T«y AlyvrvUw yXwo-- 
O'ay X/yrrai. ovrreXtty $c 
a>f«v$»( huoLO^a^ xa2 Tcxyt- 
XAff /«ct' cSXi^€/af ^d' '£X- 

rakBtfd.pdifOva'i rw ^it, rf 
TcxyixA) juiovoy v^jSaXXoyre^* 



he is celebrated as the chief of the 
Intelligibles* These are the most an- 
cient principles of all things, which 
Hermes places first in order, before 
the ethereal and empyrean gods and 
the celestial. 

But, according to another division, 
he (Hermes) places the god Emeph* 
as the ruler of the celestial gods : and 
says that he is Intellect understanding 
himself, and converting other intel- 
ligences to himself. And before this 
he places the indivisible One, which 
he calls the first effigies, and de- 
nominates him Eicton ; in whom, in- 
deed, is the first Intellect and the first 
Intelligible : and this One is venerated 
in silence. Besides these, other rulers 
are imagined to exist, which govern 
the fabrication of things apparent: for 
the demiurgic Intellect, which pro- 
perly presides over truth and wis- 
dom, when it proceeds to generation 
and leads forth into lig^t the inap- 
parent power of the secret reasons, 
is called Amon, according to the 
Egyptian tongue: and when it per- 
fects all things not deceptively, but 
artificially according to truth, Phtha; 
but the Greeks change the word 
Phtha into Hephaestus, looking only 
to the artificial : regarded as the pro- 
ducer of good things, it is called 



* Generally suppoced to be a mistake for K»)^, Cneph. 
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Xa( Sto^ofiCif re xoi infytia^ 

0Tei%c/«y9 NO^ T«fy ly a^7( 
hna^Wy TCTToptfy f«^y fl{^ 

xwy, iptrwa dfKt»4fA0va'tp*H}Jf» 

«ep2 yhtvof dpypii^ ^PTtpa Se* 
X^»^ Sidoa0'<. Kar^ fi^pi} tc 
9iaXafA/9aMKref t^ o^peai^ (If 

dcKa, ^ c{ NO^ rpidiMrrai ij 
divAA^/a^ roi;T«w, wpcrrdr" 
ToiM'i vXc/tyofi $ ^\aTToya<, 
voci Be o^^ int€pvxfima ad^ 

Ttf$ euw^ty &^t tSp tcXcv- 
Ta/«y ^ V€p2 tS» dfxfi^ ^~ 
ytmrUtq ftpayiAoreiaf i^ hf^ 
tLpX'^^9 ^ ifpo€tet¥ c/( vXif " 
d'of T«y veXXwy aZ^i^ ^<ft' ^^ 
ZuncvPtpMffUpen, no) ttoofxar 

huata^ 'K^OTw eurUk^* 'TXqy 
8c ira^oiyry ^ 0€e( ^^ riyc 

Tifrof, ^ vapaXaPw i Aiy- 
l^^wpy^ X^napf <Za-ap, ri^ 
fllvX^f xou diradcrig arpeUpaq 
in* oifTti^ i^fMOvpyiiv€, rl Be 



Osiris, and according to its other 
powers and attributes it has different 
appellations. There is also, accord- 
ing to them, another certain principle 
presiding over all the elements in a state 
of generation, and over the powers 
inherent in them, four of which are 
male, and four female; and this prin- 
ciple they attribute to the Sun. There 
is yet another principle of all nature 
regarded as the ruler over generation, 
and this they assign to the Moon. 
They divide the heavens also into 
two parts, or into four, or twelve, or 
thirty-six, or the doubles of these ; 
they attribute to them leaders more 
or less in number; and over them 
they place one whom they consider 
superior to them all. Hence, from 
the highest to the last, the doctrine 
of the Egyptians concerning the prin- 
ciples, inculcates the origin of all 
things from One, with difierent gra- 
dations to the Many; which (the 
Many) are again held to be under 
the supreme government of the One : 
and the nature of the Boundless is 
considered entirely subservient to the 
nature of the Bounded and the su- 
preme Unity the cause of all things. 
And God produced Matter from the 
materiality of the separated essence, 
which being of a vivific nature, the 
Demiurgus took it, and fiibricated 
from it the harmonious and imper- 
turbable spheres: but the dregs of 
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ftrxarov aMji^ cl< rk ytwrfrk, it he employed in the fabrication of 
Ka) <p^apr^ trufAard hfxiff- generated and perishable bodies. — 
fAi}0'c. Jamhl, sect. viii. c. 2. 3. 



FROM THE MODERN HERMETIC BOOKS. 



)&rie», tea) ^tuvi^ ^ua, 'Apx^ 
rZy WTuv 0cec, Kai e Noi/(, 
xa< ij ^<n(, Ka< {^Xij* xa2 
ivipyetat luu &»dyKvif xai 
TcXofi xa< ^»aMWi(. Hy 

yuti Ctvpf xa) intvfAa Xcvr^y 
>0€p^ Svy^^/Afiy oyra ^y Xoei. 
'Ay€i.^i} St} ^( ^yioyi xa) 



The glory of all things is God, and 
Deity, and divine Nature. The prin- 
ciple of all things existing is God, 
and the Intellect, and Nature, and 
Matter, and Energy, and Fate, and 
Conclusion, and Renovation. For 
there were boundless Darkness in 
the abyss, and water, and a subtile 
spirit, intellectual in power, existing 
in Chaos. But the holy Light broke 
forth, and the elements were pro- 
duced from among the sand of a 
watery essence. — Serm, Sac, lib. iii. 



FROM HORAPOLLO. 



AoKc7 yotp oihoti o xla^fAo^ 
.wnrroutou 4k tc tov apa-€- 
ytMv na) drijXvKOt;. 'Ev2 ^ 
'qff 'A^ijyof T^y ttAf^o^y 
ixi B^ 'H^iVrov Toy yvra 
ypd^wri, 03toi y^p yuL>9i 
0€afy tap* avrerig^^cyo^^Xcif 
irKd(%w<TW, 



The world appears to them (the 
Egyptians) to consist of a masculine 
and feminine nature. And they en- 
grave a scarabseus for Athena, and a 
vulture for Hephsestus. For these 
alone of all the Gods they consider as 
both male and female in their nature. 
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FROM CHiEREMON. 



XaipvifAMf fiukv yiif fuu oi 
aXXoty 0^ aXXo rt vpl rSv 

vX^y T»y nckoartftZif XtycfUprnf, 

poyar/XXovo'i. T«^( tc c»( 

keyofAimv^ xparaulbf vfyifMvaq, 
Sp tk lUff-ara ip tot^ dX/bce- 
yiX^axo^ iffeperm, xa2 dcpa- 
«c««u wa^Sy, xai. ^aToXai, 

fjieui<r€tq, *E^pa yitp vohf rw 
ip<M» ^(AMvpyhf ipaijjpwff Ka\ 
ra ittpl Toy Oaipty %a) Tr/y 
"Wiv KM vdyrof rohq Upart- 

Tnai tk^ roijrtev <pd»creiq yial 
xptA|/c<{* xa) iiriroXa< IXrr- 
To/bc^v(* ^ €1^ tA^ t^^ o-cXij" 
yi}( ot^^rio'eii xac fA€t£a^i^' ^ 
c{( r^ TcS i}Xiov Topc/oy i} to 
TC yvxTC^iy^y iifua^pcuptw^ $ t^ 
^ficpiyoy, jj T^y ye vorafMy' 
Ka« 2X«( V£^a cl( T^ ipiwTiytJUf 
nLoi o^y €tf aa-ufAdrwq xa< 
^waaf ovaiaq kpiM^y^iiwraq, 
^Oy 01 irXciovf xai to ^<^* i^^y 
^ T^^ Tofy ita^4pv» itrfp^/av 



Chaeremon and others believe that 
nothing existed prior to the sensible 
worlds, and they place among the 
foremost of such opinions the senti- 
ments of the Egyptians, who hold 
that there are no other gods than 
those which are called the planets, 
and the constellations of the Zodiac, 
and such as these. They say, also, 
that the honours paid to the ten great 
gods and those which are called 
heroes, whose names appear in the 
almanacks, are nothing else than 
charms for the cure of evils, and ob- 
servations of the risings and settings 
of the stars, and prognostications of 
future events. For it seems that they 
esteem the Sun to be the demiurgus, 
and hold that the legends about Osiris 
and Isis, and' all other their mytho- 
logical fables, have reference either 
to the stars, their appearances and 
occultations, and the periods of their 
risings, or to the increase and de- 
crease of the moon, or to the cycles of 
the sun, or the diurnal and nocturnal 
hemispheres, or to the river : in short, 
that every thing of the kind relates 
merely to physical operations, and 
has no connexion or reference what- 
ever to incorporeal and living es- 
sences properly so called. Most of 
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'AyT«X/i} TC h^trif tc drewv o^oi oipaytAnm* 

Net7$ ^' yt Si^iXvif, Paai'Afi'Mi a^iTo< cudi^p. 

Zeus is the first. Zeus the thunderer, is the last. 

Zeus is the head. Zeus is the middle, and by Zeus all things 
were fabricated. 

Zeus is male, Immortal Zeus is female. 

Zeus is the foundation of the earth and of the starry heaven. 

Zeus is the breath of all things. Zeus is the rushing of inde- 
fatigable fire. 

Zeus is the root of the sea: He is the sun and moon. 

Zeus is the king ; He is the author of universal life ; 

One Power, one Daemon, the mighty prince of all things : 

One kingly frame, in which this universe revolves, 

Fire and water, earth and ether, night and day, 

And Metis (Counsel) the primeval father, and all-delightfu) 
Eros (Love). 

All these things are united in the vast body of Zeus. 

Would you behold his head and his fair face. 

It is the reSplendent heaven, round which his golden locks 

Of glittering stars are beautifully exalted in the air. 

On each side are the two golden taurine horns. 

The risings and settings, the tracks of the celestial gods ; 

His eyes the sun and the opposing moon ; 

His unfallacious Mind the royal incorruptible Ether. 

Eus. Pr. Ev, IIL — Proc. Tim. — AristoU de Mund, 

* Heringa proposes irrotuyeSo-a. 
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FROM ORPHEUS. 

n^O'jSifraToy re xai a^ercXj qroXt/^i]Tty''Eparray 
^Oo'O'a T* €(pw€v airoKTa, S«cx^<yc $* £XXoy ^v' aXXot;. 
Ka» Kpoyey oiMA^n^y, «ff r* ^c A/a rtpwixipaw^ 
"HXu^ty dsfaatdrw fAomdpw j3ao'«X'^<b< dtpx^* 

First I sung the obscurity of ancient Chaos, 

How the Elements were ordered, and the Heaven reduced to 

bound ; 
And the generation of the wide-bosomed Earth, and the depth 

of the Sea, 
And Eros (Love) the most ancient, self-perfecting, and of mani-' 

fold design ; 
How he generated all things, and parted them from one another. 
And I have sung of Cronus so miserably undone, and how the 

kingdom 
Of the blessed Immortals descended to the thunder-loving Zeus. 

Arg. 419. 



FROM ORPHEUS. 

*kfrxfluwi jJLGf itpSra Xoovf djJkiyafrtmi^* mtarf/^yt 
Kai Kpoyoy, o^ ^Xo%cuQ'cy elveipco'ibia'iy l^ hyMii^\ 
At^tpa, xa» di^v^ Tnpunia, naZpw "Epatra 
NvKTOf diiyyrJTiii v^€pa kkurw % pa ^danfta 
*OvA0TC^< TudyAwvi ^ PpoTotf vpStTo^ y^p Itpdo^ni* 
BptfMvq r e^wdroto yoy^c, ^ tpya elt^kot 
Tiff€ifi»yf oi "kuypw iv* O^ptuffiu iardSayro 



X xXn^wifft Al. 



'^9'^ ORPHIC VRAGM£NTS» 

First (I have sung) the vast necessity of ancient Chaos, 

And Cronus, who in the boundless tracts brought forth 

The Ether, and the splendid and glorious Eros of a two-fold 

nature, 
The illustrious father of night, existing from eternity. 
Whom men call Phanes, for he first appeared. 
I have sung the birth of powerful Brimo (Hecate), and the un- 
hallowed deeds 
Of the earth-born (giants), who showered down from heaven 
Their blood, the lamentable seed of generation, from whence 

sprung 
The race of mortals, who inhabit the boundless earth for ever. 

Arg, V. 12. 



FROM HESIOD. 
"Htoi /t*€V t^Tiara Xao< 7€WT*, avra^ txtnor 
('A^a>aT«y of €xw<n Ktipvi yi^yrof 'OXi^/xvov) 

Auo-i/AcX^< wdifTuy re ^iSf wdrrw r^ d^pvww 
Ldfiifareu h OT^^etf-o-i yooy nou iir((f>pcifa fiwKijif, 

OU T€K6 Kufl-<ra/*«^, 'Ep4fi(i ^Xenfri fjuytTa-a 

Tata U roi vpSrw fjtkp iyeiyaro Imy iavr^ 

OvpMfoy dtrrepoiv^, %a fjitv tc^ vdvra xaXi^ei. 
Chaos was generated first, luid then 
The wide-bosomed Earth, the ever stable seat of all 
The Immortals that inhabit the snowy peaks of Olympus, 
And the dark aerial Tartarus in the depths of the permeable 

Earth, 
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And Eros, the fairest of the immortal Gods, 

That relaxes the strength of all, both gods and men, 

And subjugates the mind and the sage will in their breasts. 

From Chaos were generated Erebus and black Night, 

And from Night again were generated Ether and Day, 

Whom she brought forth, having conceived from the embrace of 

Erebus. 
And Earth first produced the starry Heaven equal to herself. 
That it might inclose all things around herself. 

Theog. V. 116. 



FROM ARISTOPHANES. 

Xdoq HP yial Hl/^ '*Ep€^( tc /iA€Aa( wpSrop kcu Tdpra^( €vpvq' 
Hj $* eOS' *A^^ oCd* Oipaphf r^v* 'Ep€pwf d' iv avc/jpoo-i xoXvei< • 

St/XjSaw ySrov vrepvyow ^va-ettw cIku^ dyefJs^iUTt 8/»ai(. 
OfTOf ^ X^i trtpofyn .acycif j n^fyf xar^ Tdprapw ^if^v 
'fiyc^rrevo-cy yiit^ iifAer€po¥t kou vpSrw ar^aya 4t^ <f>Sf» 
Jlpor€pop &' eOx ipf yinq d^etvdTVPy vput Epv^ ivp€fjui€]f^ avarra* 
UvfAfMyyvfUpw 8* Mpw kiipm^ y^ycr' Olpaii^f *Oxeaj«c ^Cy 
KoS r^, vdrrvy re ^tSp iJMyu&pw yhf^ a^<TO». 

First was Chaos and Night, and black Erebus and vast Tartarus ; 
And there was neither Earth, nor Air, nor Heaven : but in the 

boundless bosoms of Erebus, 
Night, with her black wings, first produced an aerial egg, 
From which, at the completed time, sprang forth the lovely Eros, 
Glittering with golden wings upon his back, like the swift whirl- 
winds. 
But embracing the dark-winged Chaos in the vast Tartarus, 



* r^tth-off AthenauK. f fir^iii Suid. 

I ifs Suid. § awfifu^tt Suid. Brunclc. 
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He begot our race (the birds), * and first brought ud to light. 
The race of the Immortals was not, till Eros mingled all things 

together ; 
But when the elements were mixed one with another, Heaven 

was produced, and Ocean, 
And Earth, and the imperishable race of all the blessed Gods. 

Aristop. Aves. 698. — Suid. v. Chaos, 



FROM ORPHEUS. 



Chaos and a vast yawning chasm on every side. 



Tay. 



■ MaTa ^tSv ^^ti}, Shi &f».PfOT€^ irSf t^ ^9^^ 
Ovpeuff J— 

" Maia, supreme of Gods, Immortal Night, tell me this, 

How shall I constitute the magnanimous first principles of the 

Immortals V* 
** Surround all things with inefikble Ether, and plaee them 
In the mid Heaven." 

Proc. Tim. 63. 



ORPHIC HYMN TO PROT0OONU8. 

Tiftnvy^ naXiuf hupvfif fUya»y ed^tfvtkarfcrWf 
*flo70»i], Xpyo-iaieuf fliyaXXAjucyoy vrcpi^tf-o-iy, 

* Thu cosmogony is delivered by the Birds in the comedy so called, and in 
this line they claim the priority of birth before the gods as well as men. 
f Lob. suggests Ai^np* X Simplidui has O^aaiH 

I Tmp9$6«y AL 
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; 



K( rl voXi/jMyi}7Toy, voXvopyioy 'HpiMcirarev* 
^Otra-otv^ 0f (ncoT^cro-ay dvrjfi.a^peta'a^ ifjU^iiv 
A-afMcfw &yw ipa^ ayyoif, eup o? (rf ^avijTa xixXijo^w 

*AXXi& fAcixap letlkiSfA'ifriy vok^ancpty fiaii^t ypyij^tf^ 

'Ef TfXrr^ ay/ay iroXwo/xiXfly IpyM^oufraiq, 
I invoke Protogonus, of a double nature, great, wandering through 

the ether, 
Egg-bom, rejoicing in thy golden wings, 
Having the countenance of a bull, the procreator of the blessed 

gods and mortal men. 
The renowned Light, the far-celebrated Ericepaeus, 
Ineffable, occult, impetuous, all-glittering strength ; 
Who scatterest the twilight clouds of darkness from the eyes. 
And roamest throughout the world upon the flight of thy wings, 
Who bringest forth the pure and brilliant light, Wherefore I in- 
voke thee as Phanes, 
As Priapus the king, and as dazzling fountain of aplendour. 
Come, then, blessed being, full of wisdom and generiation, come 

in joy 
To thy sacred, ever-varying mystery. Be present with the 

Priests of thy Orgies. 



FROM ORPHEUS. 



Toioy dn^rvpavrttw xp^ d^avamo 4cbi}T«(. 



f "Ooffw Al. t arrav/fl Al. 



2J>6 
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No one has seen Protogonus with his eyes 

Except the sacred Night alone : all others 

Wondered when they beheld in the Ether the unexpected Light 

Such as the skin of the immortal Phanes shot forth. 

Hertnias in Phced. 141. 



PROM ORPHEUS.* 



ijf^i raZra, *Oti ii apx5« 

avi Tov Ocev btiiAiovpyiffitit' 
xa2 irrtv^i* x^xci^cy rov 
AU^ipoq ^y Xoof, Kot Nt{ 
^otpepdt j[ TftKra^ § Karcrxc 
xoi ^xfCXwrrc r^ £ir^ t^ Ai- 
d'c^* onifAoUpew -njv y^ra icpo^ 
TCi^efy||* tlptpuaq hf tJ adrdu 

vpoyt)t4rr€pw l« xai ^fjuovpyw 
dftavTuVf xai tov Al^ip^^ ad- 
Tov xai Ti|f( NuxT^, xai nd' 
a^iq 'nfq vvo Tw Al^€pa of^^ 



What Orpheus has asserted upon 
the subject is as follows : " From the 
beginning the Ether was manifested in 
time," evidently having been fabricated 
by God : " and on every side of the 
Ether was the Chaos; and gloomy 
Night enveloped and obscured all 
things which were under the Ether." 
by attributing to Night a priority, he 
intimates the explanation to be, that 
there existed an incomprehensible 
nature, and a being supreme above 
all others, and pre-existing, the demi- 
urgus of all things, as well of the 
Ether itself (and of the night) ^ as of 
all the creation which existed and was 



* I have given this fragment from Malala, in whose text it appears to be less 
corrupted. It was originally preserved by Timotheus, who has evidently en- 
deavoured to explain it upon Christian principles. His parenthetical explanations 
have been considered as part of the Orphic text, and been the cause of its obscurity. 
Without tampering with the text, I have endeavoured to restore it in the transla- 
tion to its original purity. It is, doubtless, the same passage from the theogony 
of Orpheus, commented upon by Damascius. See infra. 

f x6(rjauu Ced. — Suid. omits it. 

X (po/Stpck Suid. 

I Qy. v&tra-i-'witra l\ Ix^Xvrrt Ced. 

II irf9Tig»6itit Ced. Suid — wptitTtvtiv is proposed in Ox. Ed. 
ji Omitted by Ced. 
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xa< xaXtwrTO/Afwj^ xTiVcft'^*' 
T^y 0€ Fijy €iircy c/iro tov (Tko- 
Tov( doparw oucav' ftppatrt 
8c, art T^ ^S(, fnliioty roy Ai- 

xoi vaffoy r^y ktio-iv* fivt^y, 
ivUtyo tlyat to ^a;^ t^ p?f ay 
Toy Atd'cpa, t^ icpott^[A.€yo>9 
TO Itvk^arw vaytuv' ou oyojtAa 
a^2( 'O^vq dMtSffo^ in 
Tiff /Aarrc/a^ ^{crirc jt*i7 T*ya J 
(popaif rit ipiyi€V€a, (M^Tiy, 
^£Cyi}Ta, ^HpiHfifottov,) mp kp- 
fjLt^vdkrai tJ noti^ •yXwccn], 
BouX^y ^flSf, ZflM^OTi;/). E2- 
irwy cy ti} avrav cxrTco'ci Ta^ 
avTa< T^Cif ^(laq ray ovofAa- 
rofy ^vydfAtt^f fA^ay (ivai dt/ya- 
[juv xa) x/)aTO(§ tov fMyov 
0eoVf ev ov$€i{ o/j^T, •fitrnvoq 
^vyayueoi ot^tt^ Z^varai yvSvat 
ctScayJl, ^ (pija'iy, 'Ef aur^f 
Se T^( 8v>a]bi€«( ra vdrra y^- 
y€ini<r^aii xa) ^i^X^f a<r«- 
fjtdrov^f xa« ^Xioy xoci a'cXijy>}y, 



concealed under the Ether. More- 
over he says, " The Earth was in- 
visible on account of the darkness: 
but the Light broke through the 
Ether, and illuminated the Earth and 
all the material of the creation :" sig- 
nifying by this Light, which burst 
forth through the Ether, the before* 
mentioned being who was supreme 
above all things : ** and its name," 
which Orpheus learnt from the oracle, 
" is Metis, Phanes, Ericepaeus,** which 
in the common Greek language may 
be translated will (or counsel), light, 
life-giver ; signifying, when explained, 
that these three powers of the three 
names are the one power and strength 
of the only God, whom no one ever 
beheld, and of whose power no one 
can have an idea or comprehend the 
nature. " By this power all things 
were produced, as well incorporeal 
principles as the sun and moon, and 
their influences, and all the stars, and 
the earth and the sea, and all things 



* Ced. substitutes for this sentence xa) on/rou tou A3c^t xa) n-oirrtvit rewy uw* 
acuT^» rlt AQipa, — Suidas omits it altogether. 

f Ced. omits r^* y9». 

X Mqr/i (JSiTip ipuri*t6sTau $wK^) ^&i, ZwoSor^p. Ced. — Suidas has nothing 
more than *09ri^ w6fiav Bov^i^v 4>d}f Za«^y. — In the Oxford edition of Malala it is 
translated, " Orpheus ex oraculo edoctus edixit, Neminem effort : Ericepeo. quod 
yulgari idiomate signat nobis Consilium, Lumen, Vitse datorem." The correction 
in the parenthesb, proposed by Bentley, is evidently the true reading. 

^ Kai h xgdros To</Ta»y Bt6t. Ced. — Ka) •» x^dtrot to? AijyuiouoyoS irairraiv Otot/, 
Suid. 

(I iUeUf Ced. — Suidas omits this and the following sentences, and substitutes 

0«oS ToSI v&vra ex roG yu^ ovtos ireipoiyay6)>TQi tU t\ tJvou, o^ard rs xa2 

itSfxra. 

QQ 
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wolI yiv Kol Ba^avaVf rit 

T^ dUpatta. T^ U rw ay- 
dpoMToy* ckfy ^v' o^roS to? 

^wX^y fo' aShvd XajSvyra*)' 

9«^< ii4^€rO TAVT«. 



that are visible and invisible in tbem. 
And man," says he, *' was formed 
by this God oat of the earth, and en- 
dued with a reasonable soul," in like 
manner as Moses has revealed. — 
/. Malala, p. 89. — Ced, — Stddas r. 
Orpheus. 



FROM ORPHEUS.: 
Mifriy o'lrc^/Ma tpiporra ^tSv xXvt^, tirrt ^amfta 

Metis bearing the seed of the Gods, whom the blessed 
Inhabitants of Olympus call Phanes Protogonus. 

In CraU 

Ka) M^<( i^pSroq ytptrttp xeu "Epvq ToXvre^mjf. 
And Metis, the first father, and all-delightful Eros. 

In Ttm. II. 102. 



Soft Eros and inauspicious Metis. 



Ih. 181 



Mrjrii ai[4pfAa iftipwra dcolyy xXuror 'H^ixcvoToy. 

Metis bearing the generation of the Gods, illustrious Ericepaeus. 

lb. 



• T& kstSi^ifww* y(itf- Ced. Suid. There are aome other Taiiatioiu of len 
coniequence. 

f For Xo/Stfrra. 

X These four fiagmenti are preser? ed by Proclui. 
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FROM ORPHBUS. 



X^( fial kx<y ravpiov^, i<pia^* 
%a^w T€ X€oyTO{, xai ir^* 
CMny ^vo Tot; npurcy^yoZi «ov, 
^y fT cTttpfxaTiTtSf TO ^»^y 



Orpheus has the following theo- 
logical speculation in allusion to 
Phanes. Therefore the first God 
bears with himself the heads of ani- 
mals, many and single, of a bull, of a 
serpent, and of a fierce lion, and 
they sprung from the primeval e^ in 
which the animal is seminally con- 
tained. 

Proc. in Tim. 



FROM THE ANCIENT THEOLOGISTS. 



The theologist places around him 
the heads of a ram, a bull, a lion, and 
a dragon, and assigns him first both 
the male and female sex. 



'O dcoXv/d^ xpiot; xa2 ratf- 
pw meu XcoyTo$ xa2 dp^xorro^ 
otdrf 'r€ptTt6€lqia<f>etk£^, Ka) 
ip airf icp^^ rl d^Xv xa2 

O^Xvc not ytwrtop xparepl^ $€hq *HptKava7of. 
Female and Father is the mighty god Ericapseus. 
AuT$ ^ xoi al 'Kr€pvy€^ To him also the wings are first 
vpSTw. given. 

Proc. in Tim. 

* Lobeck supposes that the following was the original : K^ioS xat reei^ r*, 
i^tog, )^c^o3ro8 Tf TJtnQf, 
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FROM THE ANCIENT THBOLOGISTS .• 

*Eyu7wi ykp SfjyiJa fA.(v Koi They, the theologists, assert that 
Ov^>^tf tlfatrt j3a<r*A€i/e» wu Night and Heaven (Ouranus) reigned, 
vflo Tovratythf fA€ytirro)f avrSy and before these their most mighty 
warcpa. father. 

Toro» J iXeay $(e>ei/Ac 0coi( BtfUiroTo'i rt inl<rfu» 
OZ TtpSro^ fiao'ikivcrf irc^/xXtrro^ *H^ixcva7o(, 
Who distributed the world to Gods and Mortals, 
Over which he first reigned, the illustrious EricepaBus, 
Mf9* w ^ Ntf, After whom reigned Night, 

Having in her hands the excellent sceptre of Ericepacus, 
Med* 191F e Oifoufl^, After whom Heaven (Ouranus), 

Who first reigned over the Gods after his mother Night. 



FROM THE ANCIENT THBOLOGISTS. 

PostremopotentiamSo- In short, that to the power of the 

lis ad omnium potestatem Sun is to be referred the control and 

summitatemque referri, supremacy of all things, is indicated by 

indicant theologi : qui in the theologists, who make it evident 

sacris hoc brevissima pre- in the mysteries by the following 

catione demonstrant, di- short invocation, 
centes. 

'HXic ToyroxpaTop, viafAjw Oh, all-ruling Sun, Spirit of the 

ff¥(vfMi, xoo-fAov hjvafjLi^, xotr- world. Power of the world. Light of 

IMu (jiSq, the world. — Meunrob, Sat. lib. i. c. 23. 

* This extract from a MS. of Syrianus is given by Lobeck, Aglaophamus I. 
577, and a translation of it witli the Orphic lines from a MS. of Gale, was first 
given by Mr. Taylor, Class. Jour. XVII. 163. 

t Gal.— T^y r^' Lob. % Omitted by Gale. 
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FROM TIMiBUS LOCRUS. 



dub ahiaq cTfAcv tSv trvfATcdif^ 
rofv' Nooy /xev, tSv xar^ Xoyoy 
ytyvofAfyuy' *K»dywx,v 8€, rSy 
ptt/, xarra^ $vy^jU€i$ T»y (rw- 
[A.dTuv» roxTTfWf 8c| Toy /Acy, Ta( 
Tdya65* (pvtrioq t^MVp Oeoy 
TC owfMuv€<rOaif eipX/^y t€ rofy 
&pi<rruv' ra h firo/Mcya re xai 
<rwcuTuty ci( 'Ay^yKoy ^y«eye- 
0*004. T£^ $€ f t;/Aira»Ta, 'iScoyy 
*TXay Alo-dijToy t6, oToy exyoyoy 
roxniay, yial to [My, elfMv 
ayiyarov re xa^ (Ssx/yaroy, xa< 
jiccyoy TCy xa2 raq ravrS ^i^- 
0'M(, yoariv t€ xcu vapei^tyfMt 
rSv y€inmfA€yuyt iM<ra iv ym- 
ra^oX^ eyr/. roiovrov yap ti 
ray *I$€ay Xeyco-fia/ t€ xa< 
voero-dat. T^y S*'TXay, ^xjEAa- 
yetov nai fAurtpaf riOdyav re 



Thus says Timaeus the Locrian. — 
The causes of all things are two ; In- 
tellect, of those which are produced ac- 
cording to Reason ; and Necessity, of 
those which necessarily exist according 
to the powers of bodies. Of these the 
first is of the nature of good, and is 
called God, the principle of such 
things as are most excellent. Those 
which are consequent, and concauses 
rather than causes, may be referred 
to Necessity, and they consist of Idea 
or Form, and Matter, to which may 
be added the Sensible (world), which 
is as it were the offspring of these two. 
The first of these is an essence un- 
generated, immoveable, and stable, 
of the nature of Same, and the in- 
telligible exemplar of things gene- 
rated which are in a state of per- 
petual change : and this is called Idea 



• Totyc^wt Ai. 
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FROM PLATO. 



^( yap tStvi KOiT^ Toy indifov 

o-cvf* (ffpacrfQ* dij 0*01 Zi 
atviyfJiSif' !>* &¥ Ti i $€Xto( $ 

"x^^' *^^^ '^^y xdrrw jSao-iXca 
vovT ^<rri| xa) ^kcimv cvcka 
vayra* xai cxc/ro af rioy avav 
T«y T^y KoXSy. 8et/rfpoy $€» 
vc^ ra Sci^epay* xai rpiroy 
v€p\ T^ TpiTa. 1} oi/y dir$pw 
ir/yi} ij/i^^ «f ^^ ai^ra ipeytrat 
fMtO€i¥ icoV arra irr), )3Xc- 

4uy ovScy t%aifSq <;gc«* tov 8ij 
/3a<riXcwf «c^< xa2 iSy ctiroy, 

dCdcy ^(TTI TOiOUTO. TO $^ /ACTA 

toSto ^ t//fX^ ^<riy. 



You say that, in my former dis- 
course, I have not sufficiently ex- 
plained to you the nature of tlie 
First. I purposely spoke enigma- 
tically, that in case the tablet should 
have happened with any accident, 
either by land or sea, a person, with- 
out some previous knowledge of the 
subject, might not be able to under- 
stand its contents. This, then is the 
explanation. About the king of all 
things, all things are, and all things 
are on account of Him, and He is 
the cause of all good things. But the 
second is about things of the second 
kind, and the third about things o( 
the third kind. Therefore the human 
soul, from its earnest desire to know 
what these things may be, examines 
those within itself which are akin to 
them, none of which it possesses in 
sufficient perfection. Such (imper- 
fection) however is not the case with 
regard to the King and those natures 
of which I spoke. — Plat. Ep. IL p. 
312. 



FROM PLATO. 



Th rSv Tcdrrw Sth ^^e- Conjuring the God of all things^ 
fju^ya T«y rt wrm xai Tofy the ruler of those which are, and are 



* Semnus translates " aecundum ad secunda, &c.'* — Bekker has " drca se- 
cundum secunda, &c. ;" but he preserves the accentuation of the text. 
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about to be, and the sovereign father 
of the ruler and cause. — Plat» Ep» 
VL p. 323. 



FROM AMELIUS. 



Toy A)}/AMvpyoy, xai vov^ TptT^f 
paa-iktai rptTi, tov orra, rov 
^xovra, rw cpuyra, ^laupe- 
pawn $€ c?T04, $fOT< yAf 
icpSroq MVf y 6yT«( iaTiy o ^o'- 
Tiv. *0 S€ $€i;Tcpo(, cirTi ^€y, 
TO iv a^f wifirlufy e^c' ^c to 
If pi a^tv, K^i fMrix'fi vatrruq 
ixfivwy xa) 8taTot/To $€i^fpo{. 
*0 8* rpirof, €<m /x€» t^ ^y 
auT^ xa< o2/TO( yeijToy* va; 
yAp yotJ<, T« a^vyovm yoijT^, 
a^^( ^ffTiy. c%ci $c to ^y 

T^ ItVTfp^f KQ4 ipf TO ff^S- 

TOT. ta-q) yap vkiia ii Six^a" 

<riif TOO-Ot/TO T^ C%OV AfJiV^pO' 

Ttpw, Toifrov^ o2/y toI( t^K 
y^a< xat dij^ovp^v; Ivori- 
d'rrai, xai Tot>( irap^ t^ 
JlXaroain rp€if ^aaikea^, xai 



Amelius makes the Demiurgus 
triple, and the three Intellects the 
three Kings — Him that exists, Him 
that possesses, Him that beholds. 
And these are different; therefore 
the First Intellect exists essentially 
as that which exists. But the Second 
exists as the Intelligible in him, but 
possesses that which is before him, 
and partakes altogether of that, 
wherefore it is the Second. But the 
Third exists as the Intelligible in the 
Second as did the Second in the First, 
for every Intellect is the same with 
its conjoined Intelligible, and it pos- 
sesses that which is in the Second, 
and beholds or regards that which is 
the First : for by how much greater 
the remove, by so much the less 
intimate is that which possesses. 
These three Intellects, therefore, he 



* This word is generally misquoted as t^tof, for which I can find no authority. 
The context of the discourse evidently requires Tptrrh*, having before treated of 
the SiTT^y double Demiurgus of Plotinus. The fint four, and last five lines, con- 
tain the opinion of Amelius; the rest is the commentary of Proclus. Amelius was 
himself a Platonist, and the eldest disciple of Plotinus, though he wrote before the 
system of the modem Platonists had acquired the celebrity given it by his 
master. 



R R 
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FROM PLATO. 



Ar/ovo'/ Tiyff vq vdvra 
xo) yiUfUifu xa) 'yemj^'o/Mya, 



Some say that all things consist of 
those which are in the course of gene- 
ration, those generated, and those 
about to be generated; the first by 
nature, the second by art, and the 
third by chance. — Plat, de Leg. X, 



FROM ARI8T0TELES. 



T^ jpta wArnu . . . luAa- 
9§f ydp ipaa'iv ol TltAaryipetoi 
rl meat xoi rot mdyta ro^ 
T^iaiv upirrau' rcActrr^ ykp 

ft^y €x^i ToS vayclc rewra 



All things are three: for as the 
Pythagoreans say, the Universe and 
all things are bounded by three : for 
the End, the Middle, and the Be- 
ginning, include the enumeration of 
every thing, and they fulfil the num- 
ber of the triad. — Aristot. de Ccelo, L 



FROM ARISTOTELES. 



'Ayodrot y€ wu ovovdoToi The good and contemplative be- 

ylyt/mrreu hta TptSy' rat rpU come SO through three things ; and 

U raSTd iam ^vV<{, cde^, these three are Nature, Habit, and 

X^«. Reason. — Aristot, Polit. VII. 



FROM DAMASCIUS. 



Tpla oZy ra vdrraf &)0^* 
cix "^9 ^Tirap(<f U^a^Mi xai 
Efc/iyette. 



AU things, therefore, are three, 
but not one ; Hyparxis, Power, and 
Energy. — Damas. Qwest, c. 89. 



COSMOGONY OF THE TYRRHENIANS. 



'lo'Toptay hf vap* avroT^ 



* \ 



A certain person among them, well 
versed in these matters, wrote a his- 
tory, in which he says : That God, the 
demiurgus of all things, for the sake 
of giving dignity to his productions, 
was pleased to employ twelve thou- 
sand years in their creation ; and ex- 
tended these years over twelve di- 
visions, called houses. In the first 
thousand years he created the heaven 
and the earth ; in the second he made 
this apparent firmament above us, and 
called it heaven; in the third, the 
sea and all the waters in the earth ; 
in the fourth, the great lights, the sun 
and the moon, together with the stars ; 
in the fiflh, every soul of birds^ and 
reptiles, and quadrupeds, in the air, 
and in the earth, and in the waters ; 
in the sixth, man. It appears, there- 
fore, that the first six thousand years 
were consumed before the formation 
of man; and during the other six 
thousand years the human race will 
continue, so that the full time shall be 
completed even to twelve thousand 
years. — Suid, v. Tyrrhetiia. 



aariiff cfJLWtipo^ avy€ypd}J/€TO» 

"E^ y^p Toy hfKJuovpyhf rSv 

tdrtwf 0€oy ^£t€%a yjKKSJ^aq 

hfiavttn ToT^ vatriv ahrixv 

xai Ta^Toq ^tareTvai tqT^ ip 
'AeyofjJvoii oncOi<* xat tJ fA.lv 
Ok %iX<«CS< xoiigo-ai Toy ovpa- 
yo>, xai t\y yvjy' tj Scvrcp^ 
vonja-cu to <rT€p€ec[Aa rdvro 
TO ^iye/Aooy, xaXco'a^ au' 
Toy* ovpavov' tJ t^/tij &a- 
^Ma'a'aaf, xat rit vBara rai iv 
Tj tJ w^yTa* tJ J , toi*^ 
ipwn^paq Tovf iJteydXov^f ^Xioy 
XQU <reXi{yijy' xa» tov^ fiZ<rTC- 

rtatuvy yuu ^pvcTvy, xa2 tc- 
rpdvi^jf «V TJf acpi, nuzi 
i» T^ y^, xat ToTq vfiaai' t^ 
r'> T^y ciydpenrw, ^a/ycToi 
o2/y rcif fjity vp^Taq tf ;(iXm^- 
Ba( vpc T^$ Toi; dt^pvTcov 
BiovX^euf if(3ipa}ifi\i^€ycu' 
rd^ $€ Xoiira( cf X'^^^( ^'«' 
fiCKiy TO yeyo( T»y dv^pwvw, 
uq tlvai Toy 'Kdurra yjplvw t^^ 
cvin€kiiaq ff-ixpt xiKi£baq^ 



* Kuster proposes oeiTo, 

t Kuster proposes rcTpotiroSwy, which I have adopted in the translation. 

X Kuster proposes ^lAiiSwy. 



THE THEOGONIES. 



FROM DAMASCIUS. 



ffifMvaii ra^atf pmj/a^iat^ 
'OpiptKaTf c/ drcoXoy/a ^ Tiq 
^(TTiy, i v€pi TO yo^jTov, ijy xai 
61 ^UMTfx^i httpfA-yivdjovaiv 
drr) fA€v T^f jiua^ tuv oX&'y dtp- 
pgij^ TW Xpovo¥ Ti^ivTfqf dvrt 
^ Tonr hvoTv Ai^ipa xa» Xoo^, 
arri Be tov Skto^ airXiSf to 
uht itTcnikay^lyuevai ycou rpieiia 

8c T^ h€VT€pCaf T€>^7y ^Tfll TO 

Kvoijuevov xa) to k^ov dw rw 
9tlif, ^ TOif i^Ta J %iT«ya, 
VI T^y ye^cXi}v, Sri ^k Tot/rttfy 
fK^pwnui ^arti<;* aXXoTc 
<y^p aXXa vrp) to? /aco'ou 
(ptXoa'otlKZfftv. ToDto jtAcy oOy 



In the rhapsodies which pass under 
the name of Orphic, the theology, 
if any, is that concerning the Intel- 
ligible ; and the philosophers thus in- 
terpret it. They place Chronus (Time) 
for the one principle of all things, 
and for the two Ether and Chaos : 
and they regard the egg as repre-, 
senting Being simply, and this they 
look upon as the first triad f. But 
to complete the second triad they 
imagine as the god a conceiving and 
conceived egg, or a white garment, 
or a cloud, because Phanes springs 
forth from these. But concerning 
this middle (subsistence) different 
philosophers have different opinions. 
Whatever it may be they look upon 



* Lob. omits /aIv to/m». 

t The intelligible triad of the later PlatonisU wai divided in thx«e fob- 
sistences, each of which was also called a triad, and composed of subiiitences 
bearing analogy to the whole. 

J Bentley proposes /Sayiyra. 



FROM DAMASCIUS. 
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evoioy ay if, »$ tov yei/y, «( 
Be xaT€pa xai Suvajuuy, aXXa 
T<y^ ncp^trevtvowrrc^ w^y 
rf *Op^€i Trpoo^xovra. T^y 
h€ T^/njy Toy Mjriy Toy 'Hpi- 
xaTOUoyy <&$ Bi/ya/Aiy, T^y 

M^OTC de fLotl T^y fAcaypf 
rpteSia ^CTcoy xara Toy rp/- 
fMpipw Klilvf cTi xvo/bifyoy ^y 
T^ dS^* xai 'ya^ xai t^ /Mo'oy 

rS» catfoy^ a><r*€p xai tovto 
o[fAa xai ^ %eu TptfMptpo^ 
• d'cof. Ksu opfi Zrt rl /a*¥ 
vw iariv rl ^yvjucyoy, o 8c 
rp(fMp<l)Of xai iroXt/,uo^( tj? 
oyri d^cof t^ 8<axcx|Mju^yey toS 
yoifroi/' T^ $c /Aco-oy xar^ fMv 
TO cJ^ rr< ^«/Amy9§ xaT^ 
Be Toy de^y ^ 1 1 Biaxcx^ifAcyoy, 
TO Be SXoy t\w(7y Biaxpiy^fAcyoy. 
TDiairn} jM€y ^ oinnjdi}^ *0p- 
^xif dceXoy/a. 



*H Be xarclt T^y *UpuwfMv 



it as Mind; but for Father and 
Power some of them imagine other 
things which have no connexion with 
Orpheus. And in the third triad 
they substitute for it Metis, whilst 
they place Ericapaeus as Power, and 
Phanes as Father. ^ 

But the middle triad is never to be 
placed according to the triformed god 
(Phanes) as absolutely conceived in 
the egg : for the middle subsistence 
always shadows out each of the ex- 
tremes, as should this, which must 
partake at once both of the egg and 
of the triformed god. And you may 
perceive that the egg is the united 
(subsistence) or principle of union ; 
and the triformed god, who is multi- 
form about being, is the separated 
principle of the Intelligible ; but the 
middle subsistence, being united as 
far as it relates to the egg, and al- 
ready separated as far as it relates to 
the god, may be considered as exist- 
ing altogether as in the act of sepa- 
ration: such is the common Orphic* 
theology. 

But the theology delivered by Hie- 



* Lob. omits &s t^» mm. f 'Hp^xiiraibv. Lob. 

X Wolf, and Lob. omit in rl* mS*. Taylor places it after M^tiv, and translates 
this very obscure passage thus : " But conceiving him over and above this as 
fiither and power, contributes nothing to Orpheus. But they call the third triad 
Meds as intellect, Ericapaeus as power, and Phanes aa father" 1 have inserted a 
full stop after ir^o^xorra. Lob. does the same, though he gives no translation 
of the passage. 

§ Tay. inserts ri rgfrov, which he supposes to be omitted. It appears to me 
to destroy the argument 

I] iiSff/ W. and Hamb. 
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lAif Koti i a£r<^f iairtVf ourwf 

Tai/T)}y /A€y w( (^t/0'ci <mf- 
Sa0T^, ^xcrre £e &q rai/nj^ 
KoXXifrtK^' Tc xa) avvtxriKw' 
T^yi{| M /Jay «/>^ rSit dvoXit 
ttfpfHTW iipiifa'Wf ai/T^ yap rl 
fAtfie ipdyai vtpl ' avryj^ ip^ 
(c/xMrrai adr^q iijp avo^pi^w 
tptjo-iy' Ty^y $€ rptTiyy ApxV 
^T^ T^( Si/o ytwyi^^jvat fjxv 
ix rv&rw/j "thaii^ i^M"^ Ka< 
Tijff ^pdxwTa 8^ fi»ai xc^a- 
XAf €%9yTa ispo<nf€^nnivla( 
rajSpQv xat Xeovro^y ^y ^Va» 
h^ ^90v tp^vKoWf (x<iy§ B^ 
mat iv) Tftfy «fA»y w4pa^ «y«- 
fjida-^at li Xp^yoyj | ^'yif^arey^ 
xal *H^aK>.T{|a roy at/r^* av 

tpiCvtv Aaa» T^ a^^y xa2 
*A$fe^9TC(ay ^o't^^roy $i»p- 
yviufAfirfjv ** ^y irayrt ry xoo*- 
/A<f> rShf fnpairatvavTW l^avro- 
/tAcyi}>* ra^v oluat \ey€<r^at 



Tonymus and Hellanicus is as fol- 
lows : — He says that Water was from 
the beginning, and Matter, from 
which the Earth was produced, so 
that he supposes that the two first 
principles were Water and Earth ; 
the latter of which is of a nature 
liable to separation, but the former 
a substance serving to congluti- 
nate and connect it: but he passes 
over as ineffable the one principle 
prior to these two, for its recondite 
nature is evinced, in that there is no 
manifestation appertaining to it. The 
third principle afler these two, which 
is generated from them, that is from 
the Water and Earth, is a Dragon 
having the heads of a Bull and Lion 
naturally produced, and in the middle, 
between these, is the countenance of 
the God: he has, moreover, wings 
upon his shoulders, and is denomi- 
nated incorruptible Chronus (Time) 
and Hercules. Fate also, which is 
the same as Nature, is connected 
with him, and Adrastia, which is in- 
corporeally co-extensive with the uni- 
verse, and connects its boundaries in 
harmony. I am of opinion that this 



* Lob. inserts (iK^s) in a parenthems. Creuier propoies to subttitatc iu 

t iriytt Hamb.— Wolf, propotea {nr^§u 

X Lob. omits from r«^ri)v. 

§ ix** Hamb. 

II x^tfw W. and Hamb. 

% ay^ipntTO* Mon. 
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^dviav io'Tva'aVf irX^ ^^ ^P" 

Kai txoKafJLpduna r^y ^y 
rai^ foctin^teuq ^coXoyioy a- 

Herit T^f ^Ai^f v^i T»y $vo7y 
T^f 0'i'yijf * vapaJbo^tiai^i Sixo 
-njf tplf^^ uAxa taq ^va rav- 
T»j? tyo-nJo-Jto-Sfflu r^y apx,Vt 

xoi a^fAfA€Tpw vpof aV^pUTCOiP 
&nod^, Qflrof yitp i}y o m^ 

paTO( xa2 Al^epof xa< Xdov^ 
tatr^p' ufiiKit xa) xara rat/- 
Ti}y Xpo»0( o^TOf 6 Sp^xAW •ycy- 
wrai, T^ivXifyeyijy J At^cpa 
^O"! y6€^:y xa2 Xd^f avei/>oy» 
xa< Tp/rey ^iri roi^oif "Epr/So^ 
fl|fAiXA£^€(' T^y ScuTcpay rat^- 
Ti^y rp/ocBa ^eiXo^ey r J v/mIIti} 
xapaZthoaat 8t/ya/biiK^y o^o'ay 
«( iyuimip varptni'^jf' hth xa) 

A/bu^Afdcf, xa) TO warpnUp re 
xa2 axpoy A/^^p e^;^ airXft>( 
d(XXa ycc/)A?{*j|[ T^ 8c jtAC<roy 
adro^cy X£^( axtipoVf a'/jM 
fiiyy ^y toi/toi;, »f Xcyri, o 
X^y6( «oy fycyyi}0'«y> rev Xp«~ 
yev ve««;9a ytnuifAa xai aSrri} 



third principle is regarded as subsist- 
ing according to essence, inasmuch 
as it is supposed to exist in the nature 
of male and female, as a type of the 
generating principle of all things. 

And in the rhapsodies I conceive 
that the (Orphic) theology, passing 
over the two first principles, toge- 
ther with the one preceding those two 
which is delivered in silence, estab- 
lishes the third, which is properly 
posterior to the other two, as the first 
principle, inasmuch as it is the first 
which has something effable in its 
nature, and commensurate with hu- 
man conversation. For the venerable 
and incorruptible Chronus (Time) 
Was held in the former hypothesis to 
be the father of Ether and Chaos: 
but in this he is passed over, and a 
Serpent substituted : and the threefold 
Ether is called intellectual, and Chaos 
boundless, and the dark cloudy Ere- 
bus is added to them as a third. He 
delivers, therefore, this second triad 
as analogous to the first, this being 
potential as was that paternal. Where- 
fore the third subsistence of this triad 
is dark Erebus, and its paternal prin- 
ciple and summit Ether, subsisting 
not simply but intellectually, and the 
middle derived from it is boundless 
Chaos. But with these it is said 
Chronus generated the egg, for this 



» T« r« effi Mon. 



f rptrXii* yonJjjf Mon. m. X >^'i^i Mon. 
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TfXTOft€i'0y« Sti xai avi t6I^ 
Ttfv ^ Tphifi vpifia-i wiirfj 
rpidq. TC^ otv qJurrn icrt ; r^ 
flSoy, ^ Sv^f T«i> ^v avrf ^- 

Twv T^ vX^^Of* xaf T^/rty ^v« 
Totfroff &c^ aTVfAUTWf vr€' 
pvyof ivil T«» ^^v» cxorra 
'Xfwrai^% Ci iif fMv ratq "Kaiywr^ 
nfpOTveffwKviof (t^e ra6pw 
nu^dK^if iv) ^ Tiff K«^Xi|f( 
S^eCxoirTa ircXw^fO> vayroia- 

fuvw, Tdi/Toy /mv o2» h^ 
HiW T^f rptabof ^oXijiTT^ti', 
tA d€ f«<Va t/mj ret T€ «oX- 

>A XflM tA 9t;0 T^ $l^Mtp|r, 

«^^ di TO ul» dpx^ VftT^lxV 
t^f rpiTiif rpiaboft Tau/njf ^ 
t^f rpinif TptdJbo^ rhf rpirw 
^coy, xa< «jdi| ij ^coXoy/a 11^- 
T^yey itwfufu xa2 Aia x«Ae? 
'sdarrw BiareCxro^ xai SXov 
'Tvit/ wa-fMVf Im km) n&pa xa- 
Xcro'droi. TM'at/TA xai aCrrij 
vc^t tSh wfftnv dp%t»» ^ «)^- 
noKiyla icotpimja-tif, 

'H $€ irapA rf Xltptva- 
TifTixf; Et)^/Af>* iofctytypa^" 
lUrt^y &^ ToZ 'Op(f}iuf wtca 
dtokoyta voy to ytfi^rey ia-tu^ 



relation makes it a processioti #f 
Chronus, and born of these; in- 
asmuch as from these proceeds the 
third Intelligible triad. What, then, 
is this triad ? The egg, the duad of 
the natures of male and female con- 
tained in it» and the multitude of the 
all-various seeds in the middle of it ; 
and the third subsistence in addition 
to these is the incorporeal god, with 
golden wings upon his shoulders, who 
has the heads of bulls springing forth 
from his internal parts, and upon his 
head an enormous serpent, invested 
with the varied forms of beasts. This, 
therefore, is to be taken as the Mind 
of the triad : but the middle proces- 
sions, which are both the Many and 
the Two, must be regarded as Power, 
but the egg as the paternal principle 
of this third triad. But the third god 
of this third triad, the theology now 
under discussion celebrates as Pro- 
togonus (First-bom), and calls him 
Dis, as the disposer of all things, and 
the whole world : upon that account 
he is also denominated Pan. Such 
are the hypotheses which this gene- 
alogy la3rs down concerning the Intel- 
ligible principles. 

But the cosmogony which is deli- 
vered by the Peripatetic Eudemus as 
being the theology of Orpheus, passes 
the whole Intelligible order in silence. 



• iv^iKvi Wolf. Hamb.— «4.ttw Mon. 
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T0$ ivoii^ffaTO Tigy dpx^v, dtp* 

SCXTCOV]}! E^fAOU XC70>T0(§ 

apXtrcu' if>awtrai y^p it^u^ 
Kcu T^ "Si^tu fAtyian/pf ofhv 
^c«jr« &( xai Toy A/bt o'cjSeo'- 



as altogether ineffable and unkDown, 
and incapable of discussion or expla- 
nation. He commences from Night, 
which Homer also constitutes his 
first princi^e, if we would render his 
genealogy consistent. Therefore we 
must not put confidence in the asser- 
tion of Eudemus, that Homer makes 
it commence from Oceanus and Te- 
thys ; for it is manifest that he re- 
gards Night as the greatest divinity, 
which is implied in the following line, 
where he says that she is reverenced 
by Jove himself — 



He feared lest he should excite the displeasure of swifl Night. 



*AXX* "QfAnipo^ fACjr xoi oint^ 
dpxfv^ti dvQ NuxT^(. 

'H0*^( hi t^iAi 8txc7 vpofroy 
y€Ucr^tn T^ Xde^ laropSy Tip 
eiHvr^ifWTW ToS mi|tov nal 
ifM0.ufin)i» iratyTeXMC^a'<v xc^" 

v^^np inifi^w vapdyiuf Sq 
T<Mi dp^ T^; oXif< y€jnaq 
T«y dfofy' (I fA,^ apa Xdo^ 
|My T^y BcvTcpciy tSp ^*y dp^ 
yfi»y T^y** hi x<M Tdprapev 

^"EptfVOb T^ -rptvlMVUi MtfTWf 



Homer, therefore, must be supposed 
to commence from Night. 

But Hesiod, when he affirms that 
Chaos was the first produced, appears 
to me to regard Chaos as the incom- 
prehensible and perfectly united na^ 
ture of the Intelligible. From thence 
he deduces Earth** as the first prin- 
ciple of all the generation of the gods, 
unless, perhaps, he may regard Chaos 
as the second subsistence of the two 
principles : in which case Earth and 
Tartarus, and Eros (Love), compose 



* djf$|5i}xrQv Hamb. f rptfro» or rp^irwv Hamb. 

X dnroSflxWav Hamb. § Xiyoms Mon. || at6iff^ai Mon. 

^ II. xiv. 261. The printed copies of Homer have S^Bot. 

** The emendation of yfv for ri^f is proposed by Mr. Taylor, and though I 
find no authority in the different texts for it, it it evidently requisite not only for 
the sense but to accord with Hesiod's Theogony. 
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Tcy fACf EpiuTQL d»u reZ rphoVf 
tfC xaT^ ivtarpo4f»}y \ltvpcv 
l*.(ifr,v, TovTo yap oi/rof^ ovo- 
fift^Cf xat 'Opip€v^ h ratq 

fiari 'KoyeTaay* rly h( Tdp' 
rapoy ayri ret; fAiCOv, u^ ^Si} * 
wq cif tidnpto'iy «a^x€xtv^- 

*Axof(r/Xao( $« Xaof /acv 

Tsp^Ty^y ipx^l^f A'f vdamfi ay 
yua-ToVf rdtf $€ 8t/o ficra tt^v 
l^lay, Ep€po( /Acy r^v afptva, 
T^» Sf ^i{>.€fay Ni/xTot, rac/- 
Tijv /«y ivTi ofKftp^Q^, ^xc/ytjv 
8€ avTi vipxTQi' Ix 8c TOI^Aiy 
^0") J lAix^fyruy Ai^ipa y€- 
ycV^OM xal'^EpttTa xai Mijriy, 
Tflff T^rtf Tai^Ta< yoi}T^( ^iroo-- 
Too'ctf, T^y /Acy ax^ay Al^tpa 
voiwy, TTiy 8c /A^0-ijy "Kpura 
Kara rijy ffwa-mriy fjuetr^nira 
Tov "Eponoff T^y $€ rp/rijy 
Mi}T<yy xaT*]|| at)T^y ^i] Toy 
ffoXi;r//AijToy yovy. Tlapdyti 
it ivl Toi;roi( ^k twv avrSy 
xa< aXXvy ^e«y «oXty§ api^- 
;Aoy xaTa r^y Eil^fMv io*t6- 
fiay.ll 



the three-fold InteUigible, Eros being 
put for the third subsistence, consi- 
dered according to its convertive 
nature. Orpheus also in his rhap- 
sodies has adopted a very similar 
disposition, for he places the Earth 
for the first, being the first that was 
conglomerated into a compact and 
essential substance, while he places 
Tartarus as the middle, as having 
already, in a manner, a tendency to- 
wards disunion. 

But Acusilaus appears to me to 
regard Chaos as the first principle and 
altogether unknown, and after this 
one to place the duad, Erebus as the 
male and Night as the female, the 
latter being substituted for infinity, 
and the former for bound ; and firom 
a connexion between these were ge- 
nerated Ether and Eros (Love), and 
Metis (Counsel), these three being the 
Intelligible hypostases, of which he 
places Ether as the summit, Eros as 
the middle in compliance with the 
natural intervention of love, and 
Metis as the third, inasmuch as it 
is already highly-venerable Intellect* 
And from these, according to the 
relation of Eudemus, he deduces the 
vast multitude of the other gods. 



f r th Wolf. Hamb. 



t ♦'»/«' Wolf. Hamb. 
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Toy Sc *E«'i/iAO'/$i}y hijo lep^- 
Taq ApXP^i vico^fffK^at *Aepa 

ivoTv, ii tcv "yovij&ifyai Tdp- 
rapov clfMci r^y rpttipt ipx'h^9 
«f Tiya /lAixTijy* in, tSv ^voTv 
cr\rpLpei^€T<rau' iS wv Zvo rivit^ 
T^y yoijT^y fMa^Tfira ovru xa- 

Ttipei tl T€ anLpw ytai to vipa^^ 
ttfy /Mi%d^c>T«y ^[^i)Xoi( eSoy 
y€V€<rKlcu TOUTO Ixcryo to yoi}" 
T^y ^»oy c^( ^Xi^^w^y ^( ov 
vdkiv aAkii¥ ytnouf ir^ofX- 



fjt^¥ thai &€) not Xdoyoy'l' xat 
^wtav T^ Tpuq uptha^ &p' 
j^ij T^y fjuojf ipviyJ vpic rSv 
hvoiVf xoi T^( Zijo f/mta T^y 
^lay' T0> $€ Xp^yoy voi'ija-ai 
i% ToS 'yoyov latrrw Ili/^ xa< 
n>€i/fia xa^^TStf^y rijy t^iit- 
X^y oT/Aoti ^i^o-iy tou yotjrot/y 
^{ w ip ff^yre fM/xfit^ ^<7^~ 
fccy«y voXX^y Tcyeay (nxrnjvM 
SftSv rfjy verrc/Aif/t^oy ]{| xa- 
XovfA^yijy, rairw $e «(rw( €i- 
vcry, Ti^y ireyrcxoo'juoy. Ile^i 



Epimenides affirms that the two first 
principles are Air and Night : whence 
it is evident that he reverences in 
silence the one principle which is 
prior to the two : from which, I con- 
ceive, he holds that Tartarus is gene- 
rated regarding it as a nature in a 
manner compounded of the two ; for 
some, indeed, regard the principle 
which is derived from these two as a 
kind of Intelligible intermediate sub- 
sistence or mediety, properly so 
called, inasmuch as it extends itself 
to both extremities, the summit and 
the boundary ; for by their connexion 
with one another, an egg is generated 
which is properly the very Intelli- 
gible animal from which again pro- 
ceeds another progeny. 

But Pherecydes Syrius considers 
the three first principles to be an 
Ever- vital subsistence, Chronusf , and 
an Earthly subsistence ; placing, as I 
conceive, the One prior to the Two, 
and the Two posterior to the One : 
and that Chronus generated from 
himself Fire, and Spirit, and Water, 
representing, I presume, the three- 
fold nature of the Intelligible : from 
which, when they became distributed 
into five recesses, were constituted a 
numerous race of gods, called the 
five-times animated order, cfquivalent 



* xo) /uixT^y Mod. 

t X^vov Mon. and Tay. which the following pasaage evidently requires. 

^ xirrZ/tu^oy Moq. ]r«>Tf>^oir in m. 
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naipiq* Totaureu ffJkw oZy no} 



T5y Ic Baptafttif l^Uaa^ 
SXtor ^^xV ^*7fl **^<^*^' ^i^<^ 

iilC^ Totvdc vMdi/rrff, toev- 

{MTTtc tf vy fAUfoyeini «a»Sa 
•yfwijdijyai t^ MtivfuV, ttvvfy 
4^MU T^ vaifr^y M^fwy ^ twit 

dueryapX^''*'PAT^f*<>^*§ 'B^ 
U Tvy a^5y «^i]k yfyt^ 

«pocXd<7y Aox^ xou Aaxoy* 
KIta flf Tp/n^y ^M Tofy odrSy 1 1 

Tflmfa^oA Tpf7(, *Ay^ utai ''IX- 
XiMy luU 'A^' roS 9i 'AoS 
ma) ^t^iy( vMy y&io'^ai t^ 

riy. 

M^yoA 2^ xoi iray t^ ilpcMy 

y«y9Ca IK NOW T9VT0 Tfi^i 

£%«of, «{ ^^ T^My, •! 8c 
X^y xatXeSo-i t^ ytifr)y ^my 
mii T^ ^yn/ACiiay* ^( ol Biqip 



to what he might call a five-fold world. 
But another opportunity may perhap; 
occur for the discussion of this part 
of the subject. Such and of a simi^ 
lar description are the hypotheses 
which are received by us relative to 
the Greek mythological &bles, which 
are numerous and very various. 

But the Babylonians, like the rest 
of the Barbarians, pass over in silence 
the One principle of the Universe, 
and they constitute Two, Taudie and 
Apason; making Apason the hoa^ 
band of Tauthe. and denomination 
her the mother of the goda« And 
from these proceeds an only-b^otlen 
son, Moymis, which I conceive is no 
other than the Intelligible world pro- 
ceeding from the two principles. 
From them, also, another progeny is 
derived^ Dache and Dachus ; and» 
again, a diird, Kissare and A8soruiB» 
from which last three others pr<K 
ceed Anus, and lUiAUs, and Ana. 
And of Aus andDauce is born a son 
called Belus, wboi they say, is the 
&bricator of the world, the Demi^ 
urgus. 

But of the Magi and idl the Arion 
race, according ta the relation of 
^demns, sone denoroinaAs the In- 
telligible Universa and tha Uniled» 
Place, while others call it Time 
(Chronus): from whom separately 



* tlvMi Mod. f hamaw Mon. kxuoSh H. | tbl^ v^f 1Iod< 

§ frpnttfifi*wi Hamb. || fU9^^^ Mon. 
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hnri^€rrai k«2 Il^oy xeu 
'0/K/x^i)y* n^^tfi; $^ )ca2 '0/m/- 
%Xi7( iMyivTWf &q Suory ^^«y 
"A^pa •ycyeo'^ai xai Aifouf, 
'■Afpa fccy axparw toS yeifrdt; 
«apadi}XovyTef, Av^ Sc ri 
^£ o^flv x<yot)ftcyoy rov yoijrov 
^drrixoy 9potih»/*a. IlftXiy $ ^ 
^x TwSrvy dfjupM Oroy ytwii" 

T^ yo)}Wy. 



'Of $i 6|«d^ E^/Mv T^y 
4oiy/iMiFy ivp£arK»fM$ xot^ M5- 
XAyi'/Aud'oXfly^u', Ai^iyp^y T^ 
vpStoy Kft2 'A^p al h^ aJkut 
lipxaiy i( &t ytnarai OdXcv- 
f««<» wfjftli ^<d(« fti^o^ oI/MM 
ro «l[xp«y Tov yoi^T^t;' ^£ JL iav- 
rf avnMmii^ yfyyi}ft}ya/^i 
Xwo'vpoyf dviyta igpSTOv^ cTra 



proceed a Good Divinity and an Evil 
Daemon ; or, as some assert, prior to 
these, Light and Darkness. Both 
the one, therefore, and the other, 
after an undivided 4iature, hold the 
twofold co-ordination of the superior 
natures as separated and distinct, 
over one of which they place Oro- 
masdes as the ruler, and over the 
other Arimanius. 

The Sidonians, according to the 
same writer, hefore all things place 
Chronus, and Pothus, and Omichles, 
(Time, Love, and Cloudy Darkness). 
And hy a connexion between Pothus 
and Omichles, as the Two principles 
are generated Aer and Aura (Air 
and a Gentle Breeze), substituting 
Air for the summit of the Intelligible, 
and the Breeze arising from it for the 
vivifying prototype of the Intelligible. 
And from these two again is gene- 
rated Otus (the Night Raven), re- 
presenting, as 1 conceive, the In- 
telligible Mind. 

But independent of the collections 
of Eudemus we find the mythology 
of the Phoenicians thus delivered ac- 
cording to Mochus. First was Ether 
and Air, which are the Two first 
principles ; from these was produced 
Ulomus, the Intelligible Goid, and, as 
I conceive, the summit of the Intel- 
h'gible : from whom, by a connexion 



• fjtrrk Mon. 
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arc itf^rn^y hoM^vareaf r^v 

a%f%¥ ^(TTif a*€fMq cig, t^ ^ 
fA€(ro9 ol bSo eaf€fMi A/if/ rt kcu 
NoTOf* voioiio'i 'ya^ «v( xai 

o-wpofl ^ /Acra to yoi}Toy|| 
V^TI} Taf((, TO $€ «^ et)- 

^OMC Xeyrrai <yfl2^ ^( ot^Tov 
pay^rro^ tk hvc y€>€a-Oai od- 

peUrOf IMU 7^^ T«» Bt^^TO- 



A/tVTt/wt** Sc IA4V EH" 

X/is'otpot ytyovirt^ ^f^»ryxay 
oi^rtSif T^v aX^^cioy xcxpv^- 
fA^iniv fipwrt^ iu Atyt/vr/oif 
8^ no-* Xoyexf * »f en; xaT* aC- 
Tolf ^ /A«» /bJa tS» oXaav'f'f 
apx^ 2xoTO( ouyvwrw vfAPOV' 
fi^ xai rovTo rpi^ dfo^- 



with himself, was produced Chusoros, 
the first expanding principle, and then 
the Egg: by the latter I imagine 
they mean the Intelligible Mind ; but 
by Chousorus, the Intelligible Power, 
being the first nature which separates 
an unseparated subsistence, unless, 
perhaps, after the two principles the 
summit may be the one Wind ; but 
the middle, the two winds Lips and 
Notus (south-west and south), for 
sometimes they place these prior to 
Oulomus. In which case Oulomus 
himself would be the Intelligible 
Mind, and the expanding Chousorus 
the first order after the Intelligible, 
and the Egg Heaven : for it is said, 
that by the rupture of it into two 
parts heaven and earth were produced 
each from one of its two severed 
parts. 

Of the Egyptian doctrines £u- 
demus gives us no accurate infor- 
mation. But the Egyptian philoso- 
phers, who are resident among us, 
have explained their occult truth, 
having obtained it from certain Egyp- 
tian discourses. According to them, 
then it appears to be this. The One 
principle of the Universe is celebrated 
as Unknown Darkness, and this 
three-times pronounced as such : and 
the Two principles are Water and 



• toCtms Mon. f oJktufil^v H. J u Mon. 

§ Xouaw^oD Hamb. || t^» mi)t^» Htmb. f Wolf propotei oJ^» xm yn». 
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po( aSro^ * AanXyiTitabTiff "^df*.- 

Of yry>i]^>ai tov vpSrw Ka- 
fji'iyplv* * cira r^y MT€pov din 
ttx&rw, tira, xai air^ roi/rov 
Toy Tptrwt ot( 9VfAi:\'i^pov9 *to¥ 
oXoy MifToy $t«Sxo(r/My. Oirr« 

Tf/Mf 'H/>^iOX0( Toy TplTW 

9arpoq xeu rw vainrov Toy 
^Xi6v €ivcu ^<rat alr^v ^- 
vw Toy yotV Toy wtjppw. *AXX3( 
T^y ^y «c^i r6i$rtoy dxplptiav 

xa) iiui90 itifi rSif Atyvicrlta», 
tri haupextMi flat troXXaxot; 
T^y xaTa &tect¥ wpk&r6r^j 

tU «oXX«y ^tftfy idi^Tifraf, «( 
€^trti fAoAttv Tdr< hud^y 
avyy^diAfieuriy ^yrvxeS^i Tor< 
pcvhAft4yoti, X^ dc Tg 'Hpaf- 
0-)cov 3i»aypa^ tov A^yvr- 
T/«tf x^* SXoy X9)wv vplf th 
n^Xoy ypeufntavi Toy ^<X^- 
cotp^t KCti ry Ap^afMrri ypd- 

KkifKuiiw rSh A\yxnrriw ir/)o(. 
T«2^ aXXov( B4^!KSyov4, 



Sand, according to Heraiscus; but 
according to Asclepiades, who is the 
more ancient of the two, Sand and 
Water, from whom, and next in suc- 
cession after them, is geperated the 
first Karaephis, and from this a second, 
and from this again a third, which, 
they affirm, completes the whole In- 
telligible distribution. Such is the 
system of Asclepiades. But the 
more modern Heraiscus says that 
the third, who is named Kamephis 
from his father and grandfather, is 
the Sun, equivalent in this case to the 
Intelligible Mind. But greater ac- 
curacy upon the subject can only be 
obtained fi^om these authors them- 
selves. It must be observed, how- 
ever, with regard to the Egyptians, 
that they are oflen w6nt to distribute 
subsistences according to union, a^ 
when they divide the InteUigible into 
the individualities of a multitude of 
gods, as may be learnt from their own 
writings by those who will examine 
them : I refer particularly to the 
cotnmentary of Heraiscus upon the 
Egyptian doctrine addressed to Pro- 
clus the philosopher alone, and to 
the concordance of the Egyptian 
writers, begun by Asclepiades and 
addressed to the other Theologists. 



KckjU^ Moil. 
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OF THE GREAT YEAR: 



FROM BEROSSUS. 



Berossus qui Belum interpre- 
tatus est, ait cursu ista siderum 
fieri: et adeo quidem id affir- 
Qiat, ut conflagrationi atque di- 
luvio tempus assignet: areura 
enim terrena contendit, quando 
omnia sidera, quae nunc diver- 
ges agunt cursus, in Cancrum 
convenerint, sic sub eodem po- 
sita vestigio, ut recta linea exire 
per orbes omnium possit: inon- 
dationem futuram, cum eadem 
siderum turba in Capricornum 
convenerit. lUic solstitium, hie 
bruma conficitur. 



Berossus, who thus interprets 
the Babylonian tradition, says 
that these events take place 
according to the course of the 
stars ; and affirms it so posi- 
tively, as to assign the time for 
the Conflagration and the De- 
luge. He maintains that all 
terrestrial things will be con- 
sumed when the planets, which 
now are traversing their difiSer- 
ent courses, shall all coincide in 
the sign of Cancer, and be so 
placed that a straight line could 
pass directly through all their 
orbs. But the inundation will 
take place when the same con- 
junction of the planets shall oc- 
cur in Capricorn. In the first is 
the summer, in the last the win- 
ter of the year. — Seneca NtU, 
Qucea. III. 29. 
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OF THE GREAT YEAR : 



FROM CENSORINUS. 



Ad ^gyptiorum vero magnum 
annum luna non pertinet, quern 
Graeci Kwix^y Latine Canicula- 
rem vocamus. Propterea quod 
initiumillius summitur, cum pri- 
roo die ejus mensis, quem vocant 
^gyptii Be^ Caniculse sidus 
exoritur : nam eorum annus ci- 
y ills solus habet dies ccclxv sine 
uUo intercalari, itaque quadri- 
ennium eo fit, ut anno M.ccclxi 
ad idem revolvatur principium. 
Hie annus etiam Heliacos a 
quibusdam dicitur: et ab aliis 
i hieanl^ est. Praeterea annus, 
quem Aristoteles maximum po- 
tius quam magnum appellat, 
quem solis et lunse vagarumque 
quinque steUarum orbes con- 
ficiunt. Cum ad idem signum 
ubi quondam simul fuerunt, una 
referuntur. Cujus anni hyems 
summa est Cataclysmos, quam 
nostri Diluvionem vocant. ^s- 
tas autem Ecpyrosis quod est 
mundi incendium. Nam in 
his altemis temporibus mundus 
turn exignesere, tum exaques- 
cere Tidetur, hunc Aristarchus 
putavit esse annorum verten- 
tium duum millium cccclnxxiiij. 



In the great year of the Egyp- 
tians, which the Greeks call the 
Cynic, and we in Latin the 
Canicular; the Moon is not 
taken into consideration : inas- 
much as its commencement is 
fixed when Canicula rises upon 
the first day of that month 
which the Egyptians call Thoth. 
For their civil year has only 
$65 days, without any inter- 
calary day; whence the qua- 
drennium so adjusts itself, that 
in the 1461st year the revo- 
lution is completed. This year 
is by some called the Helia- 
cal, by others the Eniautus, or 
The Year. But the year which 
Aristotle calls the greatest, ra- 
ther than the great, is that in 
which the sun, moon and all 
the planets complete their 
courses, and return to the same 
sign from which they originally 
started together. The Winter of 
this year is the Cataclysm, which 
we call the Deluge: but its 
Summer is the Ecpyrosis, that is 
the Conflagration of the world. 
For at these alternate seasons 
the world is burned and de- 
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Aretes Dyrrhachinus quinque 
millium dlij. Herodotus et 
Linus X. millium dccc. dierum 
xiij. dcccclxxxiiij. Orpl^^us 
centum xx. Cassandrus tricies 
sexies centum millium. Alii 
vero infinitum esse, nee in se 
unquam reverti existimaverunt* 



luged. Aristarchus supposes 
this periodical revolution to 
consist of 2484 years ; Aretes 
of Dyrrhachium of 5552 ; He- 
rodotus and Linus of 10,800; 

of ld,984; Orpheus 

of 120,000; Cassandrus of 
136,000. Others suppose it to 
be infinite in duration, and that 
the celestial bodies never again 
coincide in their original posi- 
tions. — Censorimu de NataU 
Die. 



OF THE CHRONOLOGICAL ERAS : 



FROM CENSORINUS. 



Nunc vero id intervallum tem- 
poris tractabo, quod Historicon 
Varro appellat, hie enim tria 
discrimina temporum esse tra- 
dit. Primum ab hominum prin- 
cipio ad Cataclysmum priorem, 
secundum ad Olympiadem pri- 
mam; quod quia in eo multa 
fabulosa referuntur Mythicon 
nominatur. Tertiam a prima 
Olympiade ad nos quod dicitur 
Historicon, quia res eo gestae 
veris historiis continentur. 



I WILL now treat of that interval 
of time which Varro calls His- 
toric ; for he divides the times 
into three parts. The first from 
the beginning of mankind to 
the former Cataclysm. The se- 
cond, which extends to the first 
Olympiad, is denominated My- 
thic, because in it the fabulous 
achievements are said to have 
happened. The third, which 
extends from the first Oljrm- 
piad to ourselves, is called His- 
toric, because the actions which 
have been performed in it are 
related in authentic history. 
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Piimum tempus sive habuit 
initium, seu semper fuit; certe 
quot annorum fuit» non potest 
comprehendi. 3ecuiiduin non 
plane quidem scitur, sied tamen 
ad mille circiter et dc annos 
esse credituT a priore scilicet 
Cataclysmo quern dicunt Ogy- 
gis ad Inachi regnum annis cir- 
citer cccc hinc ad Olympiadem 
primam paulo plus cccc quos 
solos quamvis Mytbici tem- 
poris postremos tamen quia a 
memoria scriptorum proximos 
quidam certius diffinire voluere, 
et quod Sosibius scripsit esse 
ccclxxxxv, Eratosthenes autem 
septem et cccc,Tim8Bus ccccxvij, 
Oretbres clxiiij. £t prseterea 
multi diverse, quorum etiam ip- 
sa dissentio incertum esse de- 
clarat. 



De tertio autem tempore fuit 
aliqua inter auctores dissensio 
in sex septemve tantum modo 
annis versata. Sed hoc quod- 
cunque caliginis Varro discus- 
sit, et pro csetera sua sagacitate 
nunc diversarum civitatum con- 
ferens tempora, nunc defectus 
eorumque intervalla retro dinu- 



The first period either had 
some beginning, or had endured 
from eternity ; however that 
may be, it is impossible to make 
out what was the number of its 
years. Neither is the second 
period accurately determined, 
yet it is believed to contain 
about 1600 years; but from 
the former Cataclysm, which 
they call that of Ogyges to the 
reign of Inachus, about 400 
years, from thence to the first 
Olympiad, something more than 
400 ; of which alone, inasmuch 
as they are the last years of 
the Mythic period, and next 
within memory, certain writers 
have attempted more. accurate- 
ly to determine the number. 
Thus Sosibius writes that they 
were 395 ; Eratosthenes, 407 ; 
Timseus, 417; Oretbres, 164. 
Many others also have different 
opinions, the very discrepancy 
of which shews the uncertainty 
in which it is involved. 

Concerning the third interval, 
there was also some disagree- 
ment among different writers, 
though it is confined within a 
period of only six or seven 
years. Varro has, however,, ex- 
amined the obscurity in which 
it is involved, and comparing 
with his usual sagacity the 
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merans eruit yenim, lucemque 
ostendit; per quam numerus 
certus non annorum modo, sed 
et dierum perspici possit. 



Secundum quam rationem ni 
fallor hie annus, cujus velut in- 
dex et titulus quidam est Ul- 
pii et Pontiani consulatus, ab 
Olympiade prima m. est et 
xiiij. ex diebus duntaxat eesti- 
vis, quibus Agon Olympiacus 
celebretur,- a Roma autem con- 
dita dcccclxxxxi. et quidem ex 
Palilibus, unde urbis anni nu- 
merantur. Eorum vero anno- 
rum quibus Julianis nomen est 
cdxxxiij. sed ex die Kal. Jan. 
unde Julius Caesar annis a se 
constitui fecit principium. At 
eorum qui vocantur anni Au- 
gustani cclxv perinde Kal. Jan. 
et ante diem xvj Kal. Februarii 
Ju. Csesar, divi filius imperator 
Augustus, sententia Numatii 
Planci a senatu cseterisque ci- 
vibus appellatus est, se septi- 
mum et M. Vipsano Agrippa 
Consulibus. 



chronicles and annals of difler- 
ent states, calculating the in- 
tervals wanted, or to be added 
by reckoning them backwards, 
has at length arrived at the 
truth, and brought it to light. 
So that not only a determinate 
number of years, but even of 
days can be set forth. 

According to which calcula- 
tions, unless I am greatly de- 
ceived, the present year, whose 
name and title is that of the 
consulships of Ulpius and Pon- 
tianus, is from the first Olym- 
piad the 1014th, reckoning 
from the summer, at which 
time of the year the Oljrmpic 
games are celebrated; but from 
the foundation of Rome it is the 
991st; but this is from the Pa- 
lilia (21st April), from which 
the years, ab urbe conditaj are 
reckoned. But of those years, 
which are called the Julian 
years, it is the S83d, reckoning 
from the Kalends of January, 
from which day of the year Ju- 
lius Caesar ordered the begin- 
ning of the year to be reckon- 
ed. But of those years which 
are called the Augustan it is 
the S65th, reckoning also from 
the Kalends of January of that 
year, in which, upon the 16th 
of the Kalends of February 
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Sed ^gyptii qui biennio ante 
in potestatem ditionemque Po- 
puli Romani venerunt, habent 
Augustorum annorum cclxviii. 
nam ut a nostris ita ab ^gyptiis 
qttidam anni in litteras relati 
sunt, ut quos Nabonnagarii no- 
minant, qui a primo imperii ejus 
anno consurgant, quorum bic 
dcccclxxxvi est. 



Item Philippi qui ab excessu 
Alexandri magni numerantur, 
et ad hucusque perducti annos 
d]xii consumant. Sed horum 

9 

initia semper a die primo men- 
sis ejus summuntur, cui apud 
^gyptios nomen est Thoth, 
quoque bic anno fuit ante diem 
vij KaL Julii cum ab bine annos 
centum Ulpio et Brutio presente 
Romse conss. iidem dies fue- 
runt ante diem xii Kal. August. 
quo tempore solet Canicubi in 
^gypto facere exortum. Quare 
scire etiam licet anni illius mag- 



(15th), tbe son of Divus Julius 
Caesar was saluted Emperor 
and Augustus, on the motion of 
Numatius Plancus, by the se- 
nate and tbe rest of the citizens 
in the consulship of himself for 
the seventh time, and M. Vip- 
sanus Agrippa. 

But the Egyptians, who two 
years before had been reduced 
under the dominion of the Ro- 
man people, reckon 268 Au- 
gustan years : for by the Egyp- 
tians, in like manner as by 
ourselves, certain years are re- 
corded, and they call their era 
the Era of Nabonnagarius, and 
their years are calculated from 
the first year of his reign, of 
which years the present is the 
986th. 

The Philippic years also are 
used among them, and are cal- 
culated from the death of Alex- 
ander the Great, and from 
thence to the present time 562 
years have elapsed. But the 
beginning of these years are 
always reckoned from the first 
day of that month, which is 
called by the Egyptians Thoth, 
which happened this year upon 
the 7th of the Kalends of July, 
(25th of June) ; for a hundred 
years ago from the present year 
of the consulship of Ulpius and 
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ni qui ut supra dictum est so- 
lans et canicularis et trieteris 
Tocatur, nunc agi vertentem 
annum centessimum. 



Initia autem istorum anno- 
rum propterea notavi, ne quis 
nesciat voluntates quae non mi- 
nus diverse sintquam opiniones 
Philosophorum. Idcirco aliis a 
novo sole, id est a brumali, ab 
ffistivo soktitio plerisque ab 
equinoctio verno partim ab au- 
tumnali aequinoctio, quibusdam 
ab ortu Vergiliarum, nonnullis 
ab earum occasu, multis a Canis 
exortu incipere annus naturaUs 
videtur. 



Brutius, the same fell upon the 
1 2th of the Kalends of August 
(21st July), on which day Ca- 
nicula regularly rises in Egypt. 
Whence we know that of this 
great year which was before 
mentioned under the name of 
the Solar Canicular or Trieteris, 
by which it is commonly called, 
the present current year, must 
be the 100th. 

I have been careful in point- 
ing out the commencement of all 
these years lest any one should 
not be aware of the customs in 
this respect, which are not less 
various than the opinions of the 
Philosophers. It is commenced 
by some wjth the new Sun, that 
is at the winter solstice, by 
many at the summer solstice; 
others again reckon from the 
vernal or from the autumnal 
equinox. Some also begin the 
year from the rising or setting 
of Vergilia (Pleides), but many 
from the rising of the Dogstar. 



OF THE NERUS: 



FROM JOSEPHUS. 



EnEITA ica2 hi* Apit^ xoi 
&Trp6kiy(a^ nal yt^fAirpta^, 



Wherefore on account of their vir- 
tue, as weU as for the perfection of 
the arts of astronomy and geometry, 
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vX/oy ^jr To» Oc^ cu^or*; va- which they invented, God permitted 



o'oo'iy ^f axo0'/ov(lyiatn'Ot;(* Sjeb 
vXigpovreu. 



them (the Patriarchs) a longer life : 
inasmuch as they would have been 
incapable of predicting any thing with 
certainty, unless they lived six hun- 
dred years : for such is the period of 
the completion of the great year. — 
Jos. Ant. lib I. c. 9* 



OF THE SARUS: 



2AB0I. fUrfw %%L Api^jA^ 
pot J tmuvof iyiavrch^ ^P<rKpj 
f«i|y«K€e. 



FROM SUIDAS. 

Sarus : a measure and number among 
the Chaldseans: for 120 Sari, make 
2222 years. Each Sarus is there- 
fore equal to 18 years and 6 months. 
— Suid. V, Sartu, 



OF THE RISING OF THE DOGSTAR : 



FROM THEON ALEXANDRINUS. 



IIEFI TiJ^ TOO xvy^ ^viToX^( 

'£«! rov p Ifrov^ A'loxXijria- 
yov vc^i T^f rw KWOf ^viroX^c 
dvoBc^fAaroc cyexcy Xajuj3«^- 



FoRMULA to find the rising of the 
Dogstar. 

For example, if we would find the 
rising of the Dogstar in the 100th 
year of* Diocletianus, we take the 
years of Menophres to the end of 
the era of Augustus. These years 



The treatise containing the demonstration of this rule, I helieve is lost. 

U u 
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vpo0Tid»fMy T^ ^bvi t^ A^ 

l^^f f ilfUpoi v^i^Wy ytimrau 
pjd^, Xmv^ xAToXf /voyrou ^fi^- 



summed up we 1 605 ; to which if we 
add the 100 years firom the beganning 
of the re^ of Diodetianus,* we have 
1 705. Let us take the fourth part of 
these, that is 426, and taking them 
as days,*)* add to them 5 more, and 
they become 43 1 . From these deduct 
the quadrienniums, which are 102, 
and there will remain 329 days. Dis- 
tribute these into months of 30 days 
each, from Thoth, the first day of the 
year, and it will thus be found that 
the rising of the Dogstar in the lOOth 
year of Diocletianus, falls upon the 
29th of Epiphi. Use the same rule 
for any other time. — MS. Ex cod, 
reg. Gall. gr. No. 2390, fol. 154. 



* The era of DiodetUnuf was a new era, which fuoceeded that of Auguitni. 
f The fourth part or number of leap yean gifet, of ooune, the nombwof 
intercalated days, 426. 
J Qy. TOO f'. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL INQUIRY. 



In the Introductory Dissertation I have ventured to offer some 
speculations upon the Trinity and Theology of the Gentiles, 
which differ widely from the opinions of almost all who hare 
written upon the subject ; I would therefore lay before the reader 
such grounds for the opinion as have induced me to adopt it. 
But I find it impossible to do so without instituting a short com- 
parative inquiry into the method, objects and result of the an- 
cient and modem systems of Philosophy; and I trust it will not 
be deemed misplaced, for I conceive that in the neglected writings 
of the ancients there lies concealed a mine of metaphysical know- 
ledge of such practical utility as would amply repay the trouble 
of opening it again. 

If we were to ask, what was conceived to be the great engine 
of invention and discovery among the ancients, it is highly pro- 
bable we should be answered that it was Syllogism ; and if we 
were to ask the same question relative to modem science, we 
should be unhesitatingly assured that it was Induction ; and pos- 
sibly at the same time we might be told, that the method of the 
ancients was something worse than useless. Yet, when we come 
to consider, that in all ages human nature has been the same, and 
that such admirable productions have been the result of human 
effort both in ancient and modem times, we shall find reason to 
suspect that the methods of discovery, or the tools really used in 
all ages, have been much alike, though their names may have been 
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misapplied, or they may have been used without having had any 
distinct appellations assigned them. 

By the Inductive method we are supposed to go about to 
collect, by experience and observation, all the facts and circum- 
stances within our reach, relative to the subject in hand. We 
must examine them in every light, compare their similarities, and 
mark their diflferences ; we must reject whatever does not properly 
relate to the subject, and conclude upon the affirmatives that are 
left. By these means, from the individuals we rise to some 
general proposition, and we rest assured in its truth as proved 
experimentally. 

To take a common instance : A child that has been burnt by 
a flame naturally expects the same result from the same cause ; 
indeed he is said to feel sure of it from experience : and in the 
expectation of the same result from ^nular causes, he is said to 
reasmi by a species of Induction, though not founded on an en- 
larged experience. But by trying experiments upon all objects 
which have the appearance of flame, he would learn to distinguish 
«iich as are hurtful from such as are otherwise, and excluding 
those that are hanriess, he arrives at the conclusion, that all such 
objects of a particular kind are hurtful. 

Now, in this statement of tbe-process, it appears to me that 
two very different instruments are used ; the first of which seems 
to be Analogy, Avakryta^ a reasoning upwards from the known to 
.the unknown, the great instrument of Invention -and Genevaliza- 
-tion, which provides, as it were, subjects for the -exercise of In- 
duction ; which Induction, htayiyrif seems to be rather the col- 
lection and examination of experiments, and the drawing a con- 
clusion therefrom; and as this conclusion cannot be extended 
beyond what is warranted by the expenmrnats, the Inducti<m is 
an Instrument of Proof and Jiimiiation* A ;person that has been 
burnt by a'flanie is positively oertain that be will be burnt again 
if he try it ; be argues only /from Mim«'ta #ame, «nd is sure of it 
by experience ; and it is «ipQii this innate natural expectation that 
all physical science is /minded. By analogy he aorgues that all 
flames will bum him, he argues from Uhe to Uke^ he generaUies 
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and draws an inference; and I conceive it is by this analogical 
reasoning that all science is advanced. The inference which he 
thus draws a prwrit is merely an hypothenSf ^v^co'k, a suppod" 
tUm, probable indeed, but far from satisfactory. But when he 
brings it to the proof by induction, and collects experiments, he 
either confutes, proves, or limits thia hypothesis to something 
not quite so general. 

This analogical reasoning, when it is extended only from in- 
dividual to individual of the same species, is commonly called 
experience^ and not analogy; and from the perfect uniformity of 
nature, perhaps not improperly : thus^ we say, we know by ex* 
perienee that all stones gravitate to the earth. But when we ex- 
tend it from species to apecies of the same genus, it is analogy 
properly so called. If from the gravitation all stones we reason 
to that of apples, we reason by analogy, from like to like ; we 
obtain a probable conclusion, not satisfactory till experiment be 
directed to the point, and it be proved. Having thus included 
apples as weH as stones, we may proceed from one species to 
another by the same process, of analogy and- proof, till all bodies 
upon the surface of the earth be included under the general law 
of gravitation^ whence we may rise to more general propositions* 
And I am inclined to think that such has been the common pro- 
cess of discovery in all ages of the world. 

When Sir I. Newton, from the fall of an apple, was led to 
the consideration of the moon's gravity, he is said to have made 
the discovery by Induction; which is true as far as the proof of 
it went* But it is manifest, that at first he merely formed a proT 
bable hypothesis by Analogy, and then laboriously brought it to 
the test of observation ; and it is highly probable that the hy- 
poiheais he formed was, that the moon gravitated to the earth 
with a constant force, instead of a force varying inversely as the 
square of the distance ; which most likely was the result of an- 
other hypothesis, after he had proceeded so far as to ascertain 
that she did really gravitate, but not according to the law pre- 
sumed. 

When Harvey observed the valves in the vems he is com- 
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monly said to have made the discovery of the circulation of the 
blood, by reasoning from Final causesj or by asking of nature for 
what purpose such v^ves could be intended : but perhaps he 
might have asked the question for ever, unless the analogy be- 
tween the valve and that of a pump had suggested a plausible 
hypothesis, which he proved by repeated experiments directed to 
the point. 

Analogy, so much slighted and overlooked, and to which such 
an inferior part in the advancement of science has been assigned, 
and that too with so much suspicious caution, appears to be the 
great instrument of generalization and invention by which hy- 
potheses are supplied, which are most commonly the subjects for 
the exercise of Induction. By Induction, as usually understood, 
we make it a rule to exclude all hypotheses : first of all, we col- 
lect the experiments, and having obtained these, we are next to 
examine them and compare them ; we reject the irrelative and 
negative, and conclude upon the affirmatives that are left. By this 
means, says Lord Bacon, we question nature, and conclude upon 
her answers : yet I would venture to suggest, that, ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred, the Analogy or comparison precedes 
the collection of the experiments ; some resemblance is observed, 
some hypothesis is started, which is the subject that is brought to 
the test of Induction. By this the hypothesis is either proved, or 
confuted, or more commonly limited to something less general. 
I would not be understood to assert that the common inductive 
method is barren, for, no doubt, discoveries are sometimes so 
made ; but thousands and thousands of inventions are brought 
into play, the result merely of analogy and a few experiments, or 
a single experimentum crucis. By the common method proposed 
we take too wide a range, we embrace the whole subject at once, 
and require the completion of its natural history, but by the 
proper use of Analogy as a guide, we step cautiously but irom 
one species to the next. 

Induction has two instruments of operation; Experiment for 
all things within our reach, and Observation for those beyond us. 
And of these Observation is less efficient than Experiment, for it 
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IS comprehended in it. By Induction without Analogy we first 
ask innumerable irrelative and impertinent questions of nature, 
. anid then make use of Observation upon the experiments in hand; 
but by Induction with Analogy we try Experiments for a specific 
purpose, and obtain specific answers to the point. 

Having thus obtained a general law or fact for an entire 
genus, we may proceed in the same manner from this genus to 
the next, till the whole order be included under the same or 
some more general law : thus at length we may arrive at certain 
most general laws, beyond which it may not be within our power 
to proceed. And the progress of science in the ascending scale 
consists in rising from Individuals to Generals and Universals. 

Having obtained these general laws or universals, from them 
we may extend discovery in what may be termed the descending 
scale: and here Syllogism, in its common acceptation, has its 
use. Thus, in the science of mixed Mathematics, having obtained 
certain general laws, physical facts, &c., these, with the common 
principles of pure mathematics, serve as data from which mathe- 
matical discovery may be extended downwards. Every mathe- 
matical demonstration by Synthesis is no other than a chain of 
SyUogism. And as an instrument of invention Syllogism may in 
this case supply corollaries; as in the former. Induction might yield 
discoveries without the help of analogy. Yet a very slight con- 
sideration will show, that here also Analogy is the great engine of 
invention by which h3rpotheses or suppositions are supplied; 
and that in the descending scale Syllogistic Demonstration, as 
Induction in the ascending, is the grand instrument for confuting, 
proving, or limiting those hypotheses. 

But among the ancients Syllogism is said to be the great en- 
gine of discovery : and though I have not had sufficient oppor- 
tunities of investigating the truth of the supposition, it has often 
struck me, that by the Syllogistic method the ancients meant 
neither more nor less than this combination of Analogy and Proof; 
and that the method of reasoning from Individuals to Universals, 
was supposed to be conducted by Syllogism no less than from 
Universals downwards. Aristotle expressly informs us that we 

w 
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can. learn nothing but by. Induction or Demonstration; by De- 
monstration from universals to particulars, i. e. in the descending 
scale; by Induction from particulars to universals, or in the 
ascending scale. Hence, says he, a person who is defective in any 
of his senses cannot use Induction, and therefore cannot theorixe 
to Universals, or by abstraction obtain general propositions, hence, 
also, his progress in the scale of Demonstration must be equally 
defective with his data. Now if the Syllogistic metliod was held 
to be the only method of discovery among the ancients, and this 
method was a process of reasoning from known to unknown, I 
conceive that, in this respect, the terms must have a more com- 
prehensive signification than is generally allowed.* Though I 
can find nothing to warrant the supposition, that they accurately 
divided their Syllogistic method into Analogy and Induction in 
the ascending scale, and into Analogy and Demonstration in the 
descending scale ; yet I think they imagined, as has generally 
been the case in modern times, that by their method they went 
precisely to the point, and no further; instead of going something 
beyond it by too extensive a generalization, as we are led by 
Analogy, and then retracting to the point determined by the 
Proof. 

The great abuse of Analogy is resting in its hypotheses with- 
out bringing them to the test, and building systems upon such 
hypotheses ; and it is a fault of modem, as well as of ancient phi- 
losophers. But when we consider the Eleatic or Dialectic method 
of examining any proposed hypothesis or idea, explained by Plato 
in the beginning of the Parmenides, we shall find the rules of 
examination as strict, and perhaps more comprehensive, than any 
method that has been suggested in modern times.f 

* Some papers, entitled Vindicifle Antiqu«| in the Clasdcal Journal, tluov 
some light upon this subject, though I cannot concur with the author of them in 
his opinions of the perfection of andent science, much less in his abuse of modem 
philosophers. 

f The method is this — Either, I., The subject m, as it is supposed ; or 11^ 
it it not. On the first supposition that it is so, we must examine what happens — 
1st. To it with respect to itself: 2d. To it with respect to all other things: 
3rd. To all other things with respect to it : 4th. To all other things with re- 
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Another more fatal abuse of Analogy is arguing from indi- 
viduals to genera, or from gentu to genus ^ when these genera are 
too remote ; which is skipping to generalities instead of cautiously 
proceeding from species to species. But the most dangerous of 
all is arguing from Matter to Mind, between which there is no 
natural similarity. Thus, the common supposition of the Mind de- 
termined by motives, as a balance swayed by weights is false ; for 
so far from arguing from like to like, from species to species, we 
argue not even from genus to genus in the most remote degree, 
but from one thing to its contrary ; false, also, in as much as the 
motive is a final cause, and the weight an antecedent. This ob- 
jection, however, to the use of Analogy may be pushed too far : 
but of the proper use of such reasoning we have an example in 
one of the fmest metaphysical works in the English language, 
Butler's Analogy. 

I would observe, also, the great laxity in the significations of 
the word Theory, It is sometimes used for a general law or 
principle obtained by Induction, and as something almost sy- 
nonymous with hypothesis. In this view it might be looked upon 
as a proved hypothesis ; in its other and more general significa- 
tion it implies the chain of reasoning from general laws and prin- 
ciples, and sometimes the result of such a chain. Its real sig- 
nification seems to be the Survey itself.* In the descending 
scale the result of the survey is termed a Theorem, ^c^pijfMi : and 
in the ascending scale the general law obtained, the result of the 
survey, might perhaps likewise be termed a Theorem : whilst 



spcct to themselves. Four similar cases will result when we examine what does 
not happen ; and four morci when we examine what does^ and at the same time 
does not htqtpen. Upon the supposition that it is so, we must investigate its re- 
lations in all their bearings ; and we must pursue the same method of investiga- 
tion upon the second supposition, that i^ is not so. And if it were done according 
to certain categories, a more thorough investigation could not possibly be devised : 
and the method is equally applicable to Experimental philosophy as to Intelleo- 
tnal sdenoe. For a method of obtaining ideas for examination, see a description 
of Socrates among some hopeful pupils in one of the comedies of Aristophanes. 

* See an excellent pq>er upon the subject in Blackwood's Magazine, 
August, 1830. 
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the Theory, ^i^pta, the Survey itself^ may be taken for the whole 
chain, which, as it proceeds, every now and then, as it were, de- 
posits these theorems. From one or more general laws or data 
we deduce certain results or theorems, such as the different ex- 
pressions for the range, velocity &c. of a shot, in the theory of 
Projectiles : and each of these expressions would be practically, 
as well as theoretically true, but for the innumerable other cir- 
cumstances to be taken into consideration. It is therefore only 
an approximation to practical truth. From a certain other 
set of general laws we deduce a theory of Resistances, and by a 
combination of these two Theories we approximate still nearer to 
practical truth. And by adding theory to theory relative to the 
powder, form, texture, elasticity, &c. of the shot, climate, &c. &c 
and other circumstances, we might still nearer approximate.* And 
all these Theories taken together might be termed the Theory of 
Gunnery. 

An Hypothetical system differs from a Theory as does an 
Hypothesis from a General law or Fact, and is dependant upon 
Hypotheses instead of Facts ; and its productions are of the same 
description. 

* It U utterly impossible, upon the surface of this earth, by Theory, to ar- 
rive at practical results, even in the most simple of all practical sciences. Me- 
chanics ; particularly, as it sometimes happens, ivhen the results of each Theory, 
instead of being Theorems, are themselves merely approximations. Of this the 
ancients were perfectly aware, for both in ascending and descending, they ex- 
cluded the individuals, as objects of sense and not of science. Much less is 
it possible in Politics, or any other moral or intellectual science; where not 
only so few general laws, universals, or data, are ascertained, but the springs 
of action are so manifold and various, independently of the free-will and per- 
versity of the individuals, that human intellect can scarcely hope to form even 
a likely approximation to the truth. The speculative philosopher, u is 
justly observed by Stewart, possesses a fund of knowledge, invriuable in alL 
untried cases, which will gtdde him a certain way in approximation to the 
truth. But if he suppose that such theorefical principles are applicable to prac- 
tice, of course he &ils in every instance, and produces notlung but confunon and 
mischief; of which the state of this kingdom, at this moment, is a most lameot- 
able proof: and the probable result of persevering in such a course cannot be 
contemplated without the utmost alarm, the more anxiously, as many of the 
systems still acted on are not true theories, but are built upon false principles and 
are merely hypothetical systems. \ 
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Thus far I have spoken of the Method of proceeding, and I 
have used the terms Laws, Facts, Universals, and the like, in 
their common acceptation. But these terms are so confounded 
with each other and with Causes and Effects, that we scarcely 
know what we are in search of; and some of the ablest views of 
Bacon's Novum Organum have become almost as much lost to 
the world, as have some of the very finest speculations of the 
ancients. I would therefore say a few words upon the Objects 
or Aim of science. 

Causation is a subject upon which there is a strange mis- 
understanding between the ancients and moderns. By the word 
Cause the ancients appear to have understood that without the 
co->operation of which no sensible phaenomenon could be pro- 
duced : * and they divided Causes into the Efficient, the Formal, 
the Material, and the Final. And this division was excellent, 
and in perfect keeping with a system which held a Soul of the 
world as the prime mover of Efficient causes. The Final cause 
or ultimate object and end of every action, I shall dismiss without 
further consideration, as less properly a cause than a motive, ^ 
and equally admitted in all systems in which nothing is referred 
to chance, and as unconnected with the Physical subject I have 
now in hand. 

This division of causes has been supposed to be superseded 
among the modems ; and, since the time of Hume, by the word 
Cause they seem sometimes to understand the Bond ofconneanon 
between one event and its preceding ; and in this view it is as- 
serted that no causes of things have ever been discovered ; and 
that science lies not in the discovery of causes, but only in the 
discovery of the facts and general laws of nature ; and the same 



* See the 67th epistle of Seneca, wherein he explains the common and 
Platonic division of causes, and unjustly arraigns hoth, because he conceives 
Space, Time, and Motion, ought to be included. Motion, however, is included 
in the EfiScient Cause, and Space and Time are but the measures of that motion, 
and the Law of the Motion, when strictly limited and defined, involves conside- 
ration of the measure only, and of nothing else. 
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assertion is likewise made, because no one can pretend to have 
discovered the first of secondary causes. In another view the 
Cause is looked upon as implying nothing more than an ante- 
cedent phenomenon, and that these phaenomena, under the names 
of Cause and Effect, are continued in an endless chain of suc- 
cessive connexions. For example, when we hear a clock strike, 
if we attend to the chains of successive causes — to go no farther 
back — they may be traced in the stroke of the hammer, which 
causes the vibration of the bell, which causes the undulatory 
movement among the particles of the air, which causes a vibratory 
motion on the organs of hearing and on the brain ; a certain sensa" 
tion follows, and the soul perceives that the clock has struck. 
Now, for the production of this ultimate eflfect, we may observe 
not only one, but three distinct chains of what the ancients would 
call Causes. Ist. The chain of the material substances whose 
matter is in contact with one another, and without which matter 
the phaenomenon could not have been produced, viz. the matter 
of the hammer, of the bell, of the air, of the auditorial nerve, 
of the sensorium,* and these are the successive Material causes. 
Again, each of these portions of matter is indued with certain 
qiMlities, without which also the effect could not have been pro- 
duced ; and these depend upon what the ancients would call the 
form, and they consist of the form, texture, elasticity, vibratory 
and other qualities of the bell, of the air, nerve, &c. These are the 
Formal causes. To these must be superadded the particular 
accidents by which they are affected, viz., the fall of the ham- 
mer, the vibration of the bell, and the others, by which motion is 
successively communicated : and of this chain of causes each 
accident is nothing else than motion, modified by the body 
through which it passes, and may be regarded as a proximate 
Efficient cause. In this phenomenon, therefore, we may trace 
the Materia], Formal, and Efficient Causes of the ancients; all 
which are necessary for the production of the effect : and we may 



• I use the term as Newton uses it, and not as Leibnitz in his dispute with 
Clarke. 
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perceive that the ancient and modern doctrines upon the subject 
of Causation may not be inconsistent with one another : but we 
must carefully distinguish whether the Cause be defined as the 
Accident itself, or the Instrument affected with the accident — 
the Vibration of the bell, or the Bell in the act of vibrating. 

Such is a general view of this phsenomenon : but we may ob- 
serve still something more, relating to that £onc?o/*co9tn^a;f on which 
has been so great a stumbling-block among the moderns. When 
we come more narrowly to inspect this triplicated chain of 
Causes, between each link there is a joint, if I may so call it : 
for instance, the aggregate motion of the hammer is, in the bell, 
converted into atomic motion. Now this cannot be performed 
simultaneously, though the manner or law according to which it 
is performed, escapes the observation of our senses. This is the 
Latens Processus, or the latent process which Bacon is so anxious 
to have investigated ; and it is oflen noticed among the ancients, 
particularly by Plato in the Parmenides and Phsedo. The Latens 
Schematismus of Bacon, the latent form or structure, refers to the 
latent properties of the bodies, or other unknown circumstances, 
through which motion is communicated. And as grosser bodies 
are said to be incapable of contact, a kind of Latens Schematis- 
mus at every joint in the chain, becomes also an object of inquiry. 
The inquiry into the Efficient cause, the Matter, the latent pro- 
cess, and the latent structure, constitutes Physics, according to the 
notions of Bacon ; which differs but little from the ancient doc- 
trine. But, if we combine the two, we shall have Physical science 
to consist in investigating the Nature and the Continuity of the 
Material, Formal, and Efficient causes, together with the Laws 
according to which the chain of efficient causes is propagated, 
and this, not only in the Links but in the Joints.* If it were done 

* To this might be objected, that the common example of the ancient cauies, 
'viz. of a fomider casting a statue, does not quadrate with what I have advanced ; 
for in the example, the E£Bcient cause a quo is the Founder, the Material ex quo 
is the brass, the Formal in quo is the shape. A more attentiye consideration, how- 
ever, will show that it is only a particular case of the more general that I have 
taken. The Platonists added to the above the Ideal or Exemplary cause, 
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through the successive links only, we should in a manner have 
perfected the grand outline of science, through the more delicate 
parts, the latent processei, and forms, and substances, at the 
joints, which constitute the bonds of connexion, should forever 
be concealed. Yet they need not be despaired of. 

If it should be asked why it is thus to be presumed a priori, 
that this triplicated chain of causes is continued throughout na- 
ture, the only answer to it is this, — that in every branch of science 
which has been investigated, and is thoroughly understood, such 
is the case ; and as we can only reason but from what we know, 
we reason by analogy, from this known to the unknown, and 
draw a strong presumption in its favour. It may be false, and it 
cannot be proved otherwise till all science is perfected ; but the 
burden of finding and demonstrating an exception lies with its 
opponents, who might thus confute or limit it. 

In modern experimental Philosophy it is oflen laid down as a 
maxim, that 4he laws of nature are the only proper objects of 
human inquiry : and all investigation of causes is stifled by the 
dogma which maintains, that human nature is incapable of in- 
vestigating their nature — a strange fallacy, which seems to be an 
ignoratio elenchi. The laws of nature, or general facts, as they 
are called — under which obscure expressions are of^^n included 
the qualities of bodies as well as their matter and the accidents 
by which they are affected — ^may be sufficient for the mathema- 
tician, as they afibrd the data from which his propositions may 
depend. He caii rise no higher than his data ; nor is it within the 
compass of his science to prove any simple physical proposition.* 
In the brilliant discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton certain general 
laws and qualities of matter gathered by induction, together with 
the common principles of mathematics, form the data from which 
the propositions of the Principia depend. And the discoveries 

teeundum quod, according to which it it fiuhioned, which commoniy related to 
the metaphysical, and not to the physical forms. It might also be objected, that 
the Vacuum, Gravity &c. are at variance. I speak of them presently. 

* We often meet with such attempts: all the mathematical proo& of the 
parallelogram of forces, for instam«, are vicious, and merely augments in a circle. 
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deduced by mathematical operations may be pushed on by his 
successors to a greater degree of accuracy and approximation to 
the truth than they have been already, yet are they merely de* 
ductions and links in the descending chain and calculations of 
effects. But among the data themselves is where we must look 
for any great advancement of science. 

In those branches of science which have attained to any de« 
gree of perfection, such as Mechanics, Acoustics and some others, 
we are not content with the mere fact, but we attend to the sue* 
cessive links in the chain of accident, tracing the motion whence it 
is derived, and to what it is commum'cated; and investigating also 
the law according to which it is propagated : and we trace also the 
chain of being, in the existence and contact of its matter, and in 
its qualities and form, as in the example of the Bdl. But, not- 
withstanding the mighty strides which modern science has taken 
in the Operative division of Philosophy, it is manifest what little 
real progress has been made in the Spectdative division in the 
ascending scale ; though every step therein opens almost a new 
era of discovery. 

I will now turn to the Result, That Mutter or Suhstance, 
by which QuaUties are supported, exists, is one of the prime 
articles of belief among mankind, though its existence can only 
be inferred from the qualities which it upholds. And it is in this 
branch, by the chemical resolution of compound substances into 
more simple substances, that science has of late years made its 
greatest advancement. 

Chief of the Qualities of Matter were resolved by the ancients 
into its Form : and by the union of Form with Matter the Sen- 
sible world was supposed to be produced. As I endeavour to 
bring forward those parts only of the ancient philosophy which 
may be turned to account, I omit mention of their ingenious 
metaphysical speculations upon the nature of Form and Matter, 
Bound and the Boundless, and shall merely observe that the 
system would naturally tend to resolve all the qualities of Matter 

Y Y 
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into the primary ones of its Extension, Form,, and tlie absolute 
Hardness or Impenetrability of its component parts, substance, or 
atoms.* 

Besides the obvious formal qualities of matter, there are cer- 
tain other qualities, which may be termed supposititious, assuoied 
or occultif inasmuch as the words Elasticity, Colour, Inertia, 
Gravity, and many others, are words conventionally assumed to 
express some unknown causes of effects which have been traced 
no higher, but which still remain desiderata to which the attention 
of science should be directed ; for they may perhaps be resolved 
into some immediate formal cause, or into several intermediate 
links in the chain of accidental causes, latent processes &c. Sir 
Isaac Newton thus attempted to resolve the elasticity of Light, 
as far as it concerned Reflection, into a latent process, the at- 
tractions of a fluid upon the surfaces of bodies. 



* Of the ancientSi the Epicureans alone are supposed to have held the exist- 
ence of atoms : if I mistake not, the Pythagoreans did likewise, though not 
such a wilful democracy of Atoms as that of Epicurus ; nor am I aware that any 
of the ancients held the infinite divisibility of matter. Neither of these opinions, 
perhaps, can be brought to the test of proof, we can rest only in analogy ; but I 
think the accuracy of the results and calculations upon the Atomic Theory, 
plainly induce us to prefer the atomic opinion, upon the same grounds that our 
faith in the law of Gravitation is strengthened, by the accuracy with which the 
Planetary movements coincide with their calculated courses, i.e. it rests upon ob> 
servation. The conclusion also, drawn by analogy in favour of atoms, from a 
substance, always dividing and compounding at the same angle, is far superior to 
an argument drawn from the infinite divisibility of a mathematical line ; inasmudi 
as it is a fair analogy between two physical propositions : the latter is only a ma- 
thematical illustration of a physical proposition ; they are not at all of the same 
kind ; the subject under consideration is purely material, the illustration purely 
ideal. The same may be said of Euler's ingenious argument, ** All matter is endued 
with extension. It therefore possesses all the qualities of extension : one of 
which is infinite divisibility." For it does not foHow that because all matter is 
endued with extension in the concrete, that it has all the properties of extension 
in the abstract ; only that it might have had, if it had pleased God to make it so. 

f The occult qualities of Aristotle are not the nonsense usually fathered 
upon him ; but I prefer the word supposititious, t. e, hypothetical, not only to 
avoid offence, but in better keeping with what I have written upon theory and 
hypothesis. 
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Again, in the phaenomenon of Colour, the Metaphysical dis- 
tinction drawn between the Sensation and Perception by the Mind, 
and the Qitality of the body, which was the cause of that per- 
ception, between the redness with which the senses are affected, 
and the supposititious quality of the body, which so operates upon 
light as to produce that sensation and perception, cleared away 
several strange incumbrances. But the grand discovery, that 
redness or any other colour may be communicated to several 
bodies by the mere alteration of their superficial texture, has 
gone far to resolve the colouring quality into the texture or form 
of the superficies, and to merge the supposititious and conventional 
quality into a formal cause, one of the primary qualities of matter. 
From the perception of colours we may trace the chain of antece- 
dent causes of Matter and Form through the optic nerve, through 
the eye, to the light, to the coloured body, and again to the light. 
And we may trace also the descending chain of accidents or mo- 
tion from the general unmodified motions of the light, as first 
admitted into a chamber, before it strikes upon the body, its 
alteration at the body, every point of which becomes a centre 
from which a sphere of motion is propagated, of such a nature, 
as, when passed through the eye and optic nerve, to produce the 
perception of colour. 

In England, till within the last few years, the Newtonian hy- 
pothesis of Light has had a very general ascendancy ; but at pre- 
sent that of Huygens bids fair entirely to supplant it. From the 
similarity which obtains in nature between one fluid and another, 
I would venture to suggest, that these two hypotheses may not 
be altogether and fundamentally opposed, but are capable of being 
reconciled, at least in part ; and that light has not only a pro- 
gressive, but a vibratory motion also: that to its progressive 
motion are to be attributed the phsenomena of brightness, il- 
lumination, shadow and some instances of reflection : and that 
upon its vibrations depend the phenomena of colour, sight and 
the like ; and that the vibratory motion requisite for the pro- 
duction of Vision, is caused by the progressive, reflected, and 
impeded motion of the sunbeams, by a change from the aggre- 
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gate pragretsiTe motion of the rays into the atomic Tibratioiis of 
the fluid. Such an hypothesis is affi>rded by the analogies of air 
and water, in their progressive motions of wind and streams* and 
in their vibratory motions of sound and waves. It is a fair by* 
pothesis, which, if ii be confuted when brought to the test of ex- 
periment by Induction, may afibrd some results upon whidi 
something more plausible may be offered. 

The most remarkable of the supposititious qualities of Hatter 
are Inertia, Gravity, and Attraction. The conceptions of Sir 
Isaac Newton upon the subject of Gravity and Attraction are 
perfectly clear and defined. He uses the words — ^not for the 
effect itself, as Dr. Clarke in his controversy with Leibnitz affirms 
— not for any inhereni quality with which matter may be endued 
— nor for any accidental motion with which it may be affected : 
but he uses them merely conventionaUy for the antecedent cause 
of the effect of gravitation : whether the cause be a formal cause, 
or whether it be motion or force communicated through an ante- 
cedent chain of being, or whatever it may be hereafter ascer- 
tained. By the universal effect of gravitation or the tendtney 
itself, proved by Induction from Experiment and Observalaon 
upon bodies within our reach, and extended by Analogy confirmed 
by Observation to the celestial bodies and those which are beyond 
us, it is evident that such a cause exists : and the knowledge of 
its existence, and of the km according to which it acts, are suf- 
ficient for all the purposes to which in mathematics it can be 
applied. 

Sir Isaac Newton laid down as one of the rules of philoso- 
phizing, that no other causes ought to be introduced than such as 
are true, and necessary to account for the phaenomena. And he 
followed his predecessors in maintaining the Inertia of Matter 
as exerted in the first law of motion, as an inherent, though it may 
be supposititious quality. But to account for the undiminished 
motions of the planets he was compelled to assert a Vacuum, or 
at least a qvuisi vacuum. Yet he hesitated to maintain Gravity 
as an innate quality of matter, as it would be inconsistent with his 
own ideas of causation, as expressed in his own rule. He there- 
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fore left directions to succeeding philosophers to seek its cause ; 
and pointed out as a fit subject for speculation an hypothetical 
subtile ether, with which the supposed vacuum might be filled, 
as capable of supplying the deficient links in the chain of causa- 
tion. Many of his professed followers, sufficiently alive to 
the physical inconsistency, hesitated not to assert the absolute 
vacuum, and gravitation as an inherent quality of matter ; not ad- 
verting to the insuperable metaphysical difficulty thus introduced, 
that they eventually maintained two distinct and independent 
chains of causation, continually crossing each other and assuming 
each other's offices : by one of which motion was communicated, 
through matter in contact, by impulse and vibration, in endless 
succession ; and by the other through vacuum by means of occult 
qualities commonly so called ; by either of which the same effects 
might be produced. Euler and most foreign philosophers, more 
sensible of the real difficulty of the case, rejected without a 
scruple such a version of Sir I. Newton's opinions, upon the ex- 
press grounds, that two secondary causes of motion, one from 
Inertia the other from Attraction, were utterly incongruous and 
inadmissible : and such has generally been the opinion of all 
Metaphysicians. Stewart, equally sensible of the same insuper- 
able difficulty, strangely proposes to resolve all such phaenomena 
into attractions and repulsions, upon the principles of Boscovich. 
But I shall merely observe, that the experiments from which it is 
deduced, that the grosser bodies never come into contact, prove 
it only, because they prove, that there is some substance inter- 
vening. 

If we turn our attention to the Chain of Accidents, we shall 
find that it consists of Motion, which implies Force, communi- 
cated through different portions of the material world. And 
here I would mark a distinction in the word Force or Power. 
Where motion is actually produced, the Force by which it is pro- 
duced is nothing else than the Momentum, or quantity of motion 
communicated from one body to another in a connected suc- 
cession. But there is often a Force exerted where no motion is 
actually produced, the Force being counteracted in its effect. It 
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produces, however, a continual Stress and Endeavour, and is the 
Cause of a continued series of such Stresses, Endeavours and 
Tendencies among bodies in contact, and it is only requisite that 
some impediment be removed, that motion may take ef&ct. 

All motion and tendencies may perhaps be ultimately traced 
to the forces of Animals, Gravity, Inertia, and the Etherial 
powers of nature. 

Tlie natural or common motion and pressure of Water is 
evidently resolvable into the forces of Air, Gravity and other 
causes. The natural or common motions and powers of the Air 
may be again resolved into those of Gravity, Elasticity and Heat. 
Galvanism, Electricity and certain Chemical phaBUomena, might 
perhaps, if science were properly directed to the investigation, 
with little difRculty be resolved into a chain of varied accident or 
motion of one and the same etherial fluid, of which fire is but 
another form : inasmuch as chief part of the results appear to 
be but the conversion of aggregate into some species of atomic 
motion, and the reconversion of this atomic motion into aggre- 
gate. The phsBUomena of Magnetism might perhaps be similarly 
resolved. Now in these phenomena the great dispute among 
philosophers does not so much concern the chain of accident and 
motion, as the chain of being through which the accidents are 
propagated ; whether the motion be communicated through the 
grosser particles of matter, or through some subtile fluid which 
pervades all nature, or through several different fluids endowed 
with different properties, such as the Galvanic, Electric, Mag- 
netic and other fluids. From the sameness of many of their 
effects, and from the consideration that they all appear equally 
extended throughout the universe, if we should presume that 
they were but one and the same fluid, we should start an 
hypothesis indeed, but an hypothesis particularly worthy of at- 
tention, for unless such be the case we shall have in nature 
several fluids co-extended through the universe, all of which can 
perform each other*s offices, that is to say, several different causes 
more than are necessary for the solution of the phaenomena. 
Gravity, in the present state of science, is an anomaly in 
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nature, to which no parallel exists ; for we are acquainted only 
with its laws, without a trace of the antecedent proximate links 
in the chains of Being, and Motion or Force. I have before 
observed, that a Vacuum is purely an hypothesis ; and it is an 
hypothesis, resting not upon experiment or proof, nor even upon 
any analogy in nature, but it is a deduction by a chain of argument 
from the ascertained fact of the undiminished motions of the 
planets, from the supposititious quality of the inertia of matter, 
and from the unwarranted assumption, that perpetual motion can 
only be sustained in vacuo; an assumption, chiefly taken from 
a few experiments, in what may, without much difRculty, be 
shewn to be the absolute plenum of an air-pump. But it is 
far from evident that a man could move any one of his limbs if 
it were placed in perfect vacuo ; whilst thousands of experiments 
prove, that even a perpetual motion* might be preserved by 
Fire, Steam, Air, Electricity and other powers of nature, but 
for the wear and tear of the machinery, the lack of fuel and 
other extrinsic circumstances: and this, in many instances, in 
spite of friction ; but in all, an absolute plenum of one or more 
fluids is necessary for the production of the effect. 

Of the Force of Animals, it may well be questioned whence 
it is derived, whether it be originally communicated by the Soul 
of the animal itself to the material world through its connexion 
with the body, or whether the soul has power only to influence 
and divert the motion and force with which that body may be 
surrounded. 

Of the Etherial powers of nature, I must observe, that 
wherever a Fire is lighted, a wonderful kind of motion com- 
mences among the elements, very different from what can be 
supposed to have been communicated by the agent that pro- 

* When I Bay perpetual motion, of course, I do not allude to the frivolous 
attempts often made to produce it by mechanical combinations acted upon by 
gravity. If there were no friction of the machine or air, Gravity and Inertia would 
always produce a perpetual motion in pendulums, or machinery whose centre of 
Gravity is at rest; but it could produce nothing more. If, therefore, friction is to 
be superadded, it must produce iometking less. 
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duced the spark, or could have resided withiQ the spark itselL 
Light issues on all sides from the fire, and an incessant draft of 
Air sets into it ; and th^re ensues a motion continually accumu- 
lating and increasing, and communicated to the objects around 
it ; and instead of losing motion by such communication, the 
longer it continues the more violent, intense and extended it 
becomes, producing such a variety of movements by the descent 
of waUs and timbers, by the overthrow of houses, trees and all 
obstacles within its reach, as to bid defiance to all ordinary rules 
of action and re-action, cause and effect: " and no man knoweth 
whence it cometh, or whither it goeth/* 

To the ancients who held the World to be their God, Matter 
its body, and the Etherial powers of the heavens its soul, little 
difficulty could occur in resolving the motions and forces of the 
elements and gravity, as well as all individual animal force into 
the powers of this present universsd Deity. By such a solution, 
it is true that the ancients completed and perfected their bastard 
system of Physics ; and reduced all causes to one simple tripli- 
cated chain : and the Efficient, the Formal and the Material 
might be successively traced from the highest intellectual opera- 
tion to the lowest sensible ph&enomenon. 

To us, however, wIm> hold the Spiritual world perfectly dis- 
tinct from the Material, it roust be the grand object of Philo- 
sophy to trace the chain of causes from matter to matter, to the 
first of secondary causes. When a clock has struck, the vibra- 
tions are conveyed along the auditorial nerves to the Sensorium ; 
and according to other systems besides those of the Materialists, 
motion is communicated to the Soul itself. Yet analogy, I may 
say experience upon all natural bodies, would rather lead us to 
presume that the motion, after a momentary concentration in the 
sensorium, is again communicated through the brain and skull 
to the surrounding air, and that no part of it can be lost to the 
material world by being communicated to the immaterial. 

The cause of Gravitation, whatever that may be, causes a 
strain and tendency in every body which it does not actually put 
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in tnomn; By dus at stress is exerted upon water in a vtesel; bj 
which the like stress or pressure is exerted against the aides rf 
the tessel : and if one of its sides be removed^ nsotiOD instantly 
ensues. Now it is evident that this strain or stress, as well as 
the motion, must be referred to the same cause. * And if future 
discovery should ever show that die antecedent link in the chain 
of being through which this strain is propagated, is an eiherial 
fluid of the heavens, we should immediately conclude, thaty ex- 
cept where motion was actually produced, there was a continual 
strain. 

In the legitimate use of analogy we are entided to start sudi 
an hypothesis : and it is the business of PhBosofAy to bring it 
to die test of Experiment or Observation by Induction ; by which 
it may be confuted, proved, or limited to something less general; 
But if on such an hypothesis we should argue that the unaccount- 
aUe effects of fire, in its wonderful motions before observed, are 
to be resolved into the same force or strain impressed upon die 
heavens — if, supposing no motion is communicated from the 
material to die immaterial world, as far as we and other animals 
are concerned, we should argue to the reverse^ diat no motion is 
communicated from the immaterial or the souls of animals to the 
material,* but that living creatures are only endowed with the 
fiicnlty of diverting and appropriating the force with which they 
are surrounded — if we should argue that, in short, all motion 
among material bodies may be ultimatdy traced to the edierial 
powers of nature, so adjusted as to constitute the mainspring of 
the machine of the universe ; that they are a fluid whose material 
substance pervades every thing and all space, and perfects the 
chain of being, endowed with no other qualities than those of 
fonOf but impressed with a continued force which is not an in- 
herent quality, though it can be traced no higher; from which 
all other force and motion amongst things are borrowed, and to 



* Query. Mi^t not the term Analogy be applied to arguments proceed- 
ing upon the reladona of contiguity and contrast, as well as upon the relation 
of resemblance? 

z z 
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which they are i^n returned ; and into whose operations inaj 
be resolved not only the chain of accidents, but all the supposi- 
titious qualities of matter— or if, with the school of Hutchinson,* 
we should resolve this force itself, this strain upon the heavens, 
into the expansion caused by the motions of the Solar triad of 
Fire, Light, and Spirit, three conditions of one etherial fluid; I 
say, we should be tacking one supposition to another; we should 
be weaving but an hypothetic system ; we should be using analogy 
not in its legitimate province, but, as Lord Bacon calls it, for the 
purpose of anticipating nature; and we should be running into 
the common error of the ancients, of proceeding from one step to 
another without stopping to prove our progress. 

That all force is dependant upon the powers of the heavens 
is no new hypothesis, but as old as Heathenism itself, for the 
Heathens resolved all forces, both of nature and animals, into the 
powers of the etherial Soul of the universe : and the hypothesis 
properly modified, may be even of still higher antiquity. 

Nothing, perhaps, is more uniformly insisted on among the 
Heathen, than that their Trinity was a triad subordinate to a 
Monad ; which monad was clearly one of those two independent 
principles, which were conceived to have existed before the forma- 
tion of the world, and was the Etherial Intellectual principle of 
the Universe ; which was in a manner superseded by the Triad. 
The Triad is likewise maintained to be Phanes or Eros, the Sun, 
the Soul and Ruler of the world. 

To ascertain the persons of this triad, then, I shall merely 
place the most ancient speculations upon the subject under one 
another ; but at the same time I would observe, that it is one of 
those questions which, for want of sufficient evidence, is incapable 
of being brought to the test of absolute demonstration. 

• The discovery of the component gaases of the Air has OTertnmed this system 
in its original extent, yet I conceive that the substitution of the word Caloric for 
Air might suggest a modification worthy of attention : but there are a great many 
steps which must be proved before this part of the subject can be even approadied 
legitimately. 
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From the different Orphic fragments we find that the Orphic 
Trinity consisted of 

Metis, Phanes, or Eros, Ericapseus. 

which are interpreted 

Will, or Light, or Life, or 

Counsel, Love, Lifegiver. 

From Acusilaus, 

Metis, Eros, Ether. 

From Hesiod, according to Damascius, 

Earth, Eros, Tartarus. 

From Pherecydes S3rrius, 

Fire, Water, Spirit, or Air. 

From the Sidonians, 

Cronus, Love, Cloudy darkness. 

From the Phcenicians^ 

Ulomus, Chusorus, The Egg. 

From the Chaldasan and Persian Oracles of Zoroaster, 

Fire, Sun, Ether. 

Fire, Light, Ether. 

From the later Platonists, 

Power, Intellect, Father. 

Power, Intellect, Soul or Spirit. 

By the ancient Theologists, according to Macrobius, the Sun was 
invoked in the Mysteries, as 

Power of Light of Spirit of 

the world, the world, the world. 

To which may perhaps be added, firom Sanchoniatho, the three 
sons of Genus. 

Fire, Light, Fhune. 

By omitting the Earth, Water, and other materiak, which, in 
the formation of the world, are elsewhere disposed of, and passing 
over the refinements of the Pythagoreans, who sometimes even 
deviated so far as to place the tirfoSiht^ the final cause, as the 
Monad, and the three concauses as the Triad, I think we may find 
in the above enumeration su£Scient ground for maintaining the 
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opiiuoDf (tlmt tbe pen4Ni8 of the Trinity of the Gentiles^ viewed 
under a Physical aspect, were regarded as the Fire, the Light, and 
the Spirit or Air of the Etherial fluid Substance of the heavens: 
which in a Metaphysical aspect were held to be no other than the 
Power or Will, the Intellect or Reason, and the Spirit or Auctions 
of the Soul of the World; accordingly as the prior Monad was 
contemplated in its Etherial or Intellectual subsistence, 

Metaphysidans have at length approximated to a truth, 
which, in the Metaphysics of Christianity, is laid down with as 
much perspicuity and decision, as is the Immortality of the Soul, 
or as any other of those points which have been so continually 
agitated among philosophers, modem as well as ancient. The 
distinction between the Intellect, and the Emotions or ASections, 
to which, simple as it may appear, such laborious approaches 
have been made through the mazy paths of Metaphysics, is 
clearly drawn ; and the respective seats of them are assigned, it 
may be figuratively, but most naturally, to the Head and Heart. 
The old division of the Mental Powers into those of the Will 
and the Understanding, has long been superseded by the division 
of the school of Reid into the Intellectual and Active Powers. 
But under the name of the Active Powers, the Will and some 
part of the Emotions have been also confounded by that school. 
Later writers, who have drawn the distinction between the In- 
tellect and the Emotions, appear generally to regard the Will as 
a subordinate appendage to the Emotions, connected perhaps 
with the material structure of the Animal. 

There is an ambiguity in the word Will or Volition, which 
may be divided into the Wish^ and into the Power to act. The 
Soul thinks, wishes, acts ; and the Power to act appears to ine 
to be a mental Power, as distinct from the Wish or any of the 
Emotions, as it is independent of any material structure or 
fpmbination. We may conceive a disembodied spirit with the 
Intellectual Powers, the Train of Thought only, without the 
Emotions ; and again such a spirit, with the Intellect and Emo- 
tions, without the Power of action; and such a being might be 
susceptible of every sentiment terminating in contemplation, such 
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as all intellectual Tastes, Memory, Regret, and a variety of 
odiers. Stewart, in his speculations upon persons dreaming, 
supposes the Intellectual Powers with the Train of Thought in 
eacerdse, while the Active powers are suspended* But, of the 
Faculties and Powers which he confounds under that name, it is 
manifest that the Emotions are not suspended : and though the 
Power over the material frame is very generaUy unexercised 
during sleep, it is a very singular phaenomenon, that when the 
Wish to do any particular action is notified, the Soul presently 
takes it for granted that the deed required is actually done, and 
the train of thought is influenced and diverted by some internal 
power, though the wish is not really gratified. And there is 
nothing more common in nature than to have the wish without 
the power to act, or the power without the wish. 

I speak only of the immortal and immaterial soul : but if we 
look more closely into the matter we may observe, in the involun- 
tary motions of the body, in its animal appetites, sensations, and 
desires, and perhaps in its perceptions, something of a material or 
corporeal spirit or frame of life, acting independently, though 
sulgect to the immortal soul, and whose operations appear to be 
carried on solely by the powers of nature. And it is this which 
appears to be so continually leading men astray into Materialism. 
And herein Plato's disposition is curious. He places the Intel- 
lect in the Head ; a Soul endued with some of the passions, such 
as fortitude, is supposed to reside in the Chest, about the Heart : 
while another soul, of which the appetites, desires, and grosser 
passions are its faculties, about the Stomach and Spleen. The 
more refined Emotions he confounds with the Intellect ; which I 
believe is likewise the case with Kant. 

The numerous passages in the Scriptures in which the Persons 
of the Christian Trinity are shadowed forth by the same natural 
and mental powers which I suppose to constitute the original 
triad of the Gentiles, are too numerous to require to be sped- 
fically referred to. — ^The Father is continually typified as a Fire 
accepting the sacrifices, consuming and punishing the guilty, as 
the Lord of all power and might, to whom all prayers are com- 
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monly addressed ; — ^the Son as Light, as a Mediator and a Teadier, 
enlightening the understanding, addressing himself more par- 
ticularly to the Intellect, pointing out the distinctions between 
good and evil ; — the Spirit, as Spirit or Air, a mighty rushing 
wind, operating upon the Affections, Feelings, or Emotions. We 
are commanded by the Christian faith to look to the Son for 
knowledge, to obey his instructions, and to accept the conditioiis 
of Salvation he has offered — to the Spirit, for grace to infiueiioe 
us in all our feelings, wishes and intentions — ^and to the Father, 
our prayers are to be directed for the power to act. 

I would not presume to lay stress upon any of the hypotheses 
I may have advanced or adduced in this inquiry. Man is apt to 
indulge his fancy in building systems which he conceives may set 
forth the wisdom or magnify the power of his Creator; but when 
he brings them to the test, and finds the truth itself, he finds it 
infinitely more sublime than the happiest flight of his imagina* 
tion. Yet as we must necessarily take all our ideas, as well as 
our language, firom the sensible world — as we are taught that it 
it is a glass, in which things spiritual are purposely, but darklyv 
shadowed forth — and as we are assured that man is formed in 
the express image of his Maker; I deem that we outstep not the 
bounds of true philosophy, when we humbly trace, in the glorious 
works of the Almighty, a confirmation of his word. 
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Stanley's Lives of the Philosophen. 
Stephanus, R. Ed. Eoseb. 
Stephanus, H. 
Stobaeus, A. D. iy. 
Strabo, ob. A. D. 25, Ed. Amsterdam. 

1707. 
Suidas, A.D. x. Ed. Kuster. 
Symmachus, A.D. iv. 
Syncellus, Georgius, A. D. viiL Ed. 

Dindorf, 1889. 
Synenos, A. D. ▼. De insomniis. 
Syrianus. 

Tadtus, A.D. B. 

Taylor, Ed. Grades of Zoroaster, ▼. 

Class. Joum. No. 32. 
Tatianns, A.D. ii. 
Thallus. 
Theon, Alexandrinos, A. D. ilL 

M. S. Codex Paris. (2390.) 
Theophilus Antiochenus, A. D. ii. Ed. 

Oxon. 
Timaus Locnis, B.C. yL 
Timsnis. Plato's. 
Timotheus. 

Valpy, Ed. Stephani Thesawns. 

Varro. 

VaL-^Vatican MSS. &c 

Velleius Paterculus, A. D. i. 

Vet. Int. — Vetos Interpretatio. 

Vigerius, Ed. Eusebius Praep. Er. 

Vmdus, Gerrard, J. De historicis, 1677. 

Vosdus, Isaac 

Usher, Abp. Chronolr 

Vulg.— Vulgo. 

Walknaer. 
Wolfius. 

Zendavesta. 
Zoroaster* 
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ERRATA. 

P, ▼. L 20, /or hypothesii read hypotheses. 
I. 23, /or hypothesis read hypotheses, 
▼i. 1. 17, far hypothesis read hypotheses. 
▼iL L 2, jW hypothesis read hypotheses, 
six. note ^,fifr 170 read 165. 
xxvii. L 19,yQr Nebuchadnesser read Nebucihadnessar. 
uxli. 1. 14, fir 1641 read 1461. 

, 1. 15, for 1640 read 1460. 

xxxir. L S,/or loYeliness read loneliness. 

21, line 18, /or that read and says that. 

40, 1. 15, for Appion read Apion. 

64, 1. 1, for Cslo-Syria read Coelo-Syria. 

108, 1. 8, ftr Among read After. 

149, L 10, deUh&re. 

172, note |, for Sec Dyn read See Dynasties. 

204, note f, for Gem read Gesn. 

239, note *, 1. 4, for 8th read 9th. 

240, note %» fi^ ?» ^ ^^^ P* ^* 

244, note f, line 3, for or Mixed read and the Mixed. 

250, note f, for Syonches read Synoches. 

268, L 13, for whether read either. 

295, 1. 20, for as daxsling read as the daxsling. 

324, 1. 2 & 4, Heraclitus occurs in some copies instead of 

Herodotus. 
344, 1. last, for augments read aiguments. 
346, note *, 1. 7, for induce read induces. 
827, ybr presente read PrsMente. 
328, 1. 1, for Brutius read Brutius Priesens. 
— , 1. 26, for Vergilia read Vergilis. 

At p. 84 add the following line : 
I any *Hpax}J$lii; 7n) iq'. is called Heraclides. He reigned 18 years. 
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